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Preface 


The need for such a volume became clear to the editors while teaching basic 
history courses to undergraduates. Like many teachers, we feel that significant 
improvement in student performance occurs when the student takes an interest 
in his reading assignments. Interest occurs when the teacher, without creating 
hostility, encourages the student to develop a keen and critical sense of history, 
while, at the same time, reexamining his basic values. There is little unique about 
our philosophy of education. It is in part Socratic, as it makes use of critical and 
controversial questions. It is in part contemporary, for the thrust of recent 
theories of education is to encourage students to become something more than 
passive recipients of historical data. 

The editors—we feel we should stress—are not mere theorists but pragmatists 
as well. The wide variety of sources in this collection is intended to aid teachers 
in the task outlined above, much as it has helped us. We have shared our 
thoughts and ideas about history source books with faculty in some two hun- 
dred colleges and universities and have benefited from their suggestions. All of 
the selections have been tried in class. They have led to lively discussions and 
thoughtful papers. Often students who had been dismissed as being disinterested 
found something vital to say, and write, perhaps because they became “in- 
volved.” 

Today history teachers should have little difficulty “involving” students. To 
paraphrase one of Yeats’ well-known poems, we are living in an age in which: 


The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


While the phenomenon of student involvement—even to revolution—is already a 
historical fact. Most of the source books that we have closely examined, how- 
ever, seem to lack “relevance.” Lack “‘relevance,” first of all, in the sense that 
contemporary issues are largely ignored. This sad omission is justified with the 
claim that teachers seldom reach the post-World War II period in their courses. 
We editors feel instead that courses, to be “relevant” should begin and end with 
a look at the present. More than any other collection of sources in the history of 
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Western civilization, our volume is concerned with contemporary problems— 
with war, revolution, social change and conflict, and human rights—which are 
discussed within the context of Europe and the world. 

Our volume differs also in that we have made sensitive use of literature and 
poetry. More than non-fiction, literature and art create a climate of compassion 
as well as of understanding. Wilfred Owen, a young poet killed in World War I, 
put it this way: “I am not concerned with Poetry. ...The Poetry is in the pity. 
All a poet can do today is warn. This is why true Poets must be truthful.” 

Ours differs from other collections in that without sacrificing political history, 
it tries to do more than touch upon intellectual and social history, which have 
caught the interest of students and teachers in American universities. We have 
included documents never before translated and some which we have re- 
translated. Whenever possible, we have tried to organize the documents in a 
meaningful way. 

If history is unique, it has continuity as well and is dynamic. Accordingly, we 
have tried to provide teachers with a broad variety of documents, many of 
which, though traditional, are rich and interesting and have well served genera- 
tions of students and teachers. In our involvement in the present, we have not 
sacrificed the past, to which we are all bound, but related the present to our 
western heritage. 
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THE 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: 
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In recent years historians have begun to re-evaluate interpretations of nine- 
teenth-century European history. The use of “neat” labels like “Age of Pro- 
gress,” once popular, are being put to the question, perhaps because distinctions 
between the specific and the general, beginning and end, and cause and effect 
seem less meaningful. The growing sense of skepticism is apparent in these lines: 
“Men wiser and more learned than I,” a historian wrote, “have discerned in 
history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These harmonies are con- 
cealed from me. I can see only one emergency following upon another as wave 
follows wave, only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there 
can be no generalizations.” 

Historians are coming to prefer a non-label, “Age of Change.” The implica- 
tions of the idea of History as Change may elude us if we attribute it only to 
alienation or disenchantment. For all of their wearying presence, they are ro- 
manticized notions of the past. Historical change as continuity is a revolutionary 
concept, embodying a view of the present as future—not as past history. It 
implies a rejection of traditional-mindedness, wherein continuity is regarded as 
change. 

History as Change suggests a dynamic view of history in which change—and 
change alone—provides continuity and meaning for whatever it carries along with 
it. However relevant, the concept poses serious methodological problems for the 
historian trying to communicate his vision of the totality of dynamic social and 
cultural experience. Jacob Burckhardt, who understood such problems well, 
described the dilemma thusly: “It is the most serious difficulty of the history of 
civilization that that which forms a great continuum of the mind must be broken 
up into single, and often into what seem arbitrary categories, in order to be in 
any way intelligible.” Above all, it is important to stress that even though the 
nineteenth century was an age of dynamic social change, driven by machines, 
there is considerable continuity as well—if only by virtue of the fact that the 
enormous growth of machine production developed gradually over a long period 
of time. Hence the subtitle “History as Change and Continuity.” 


Chapter I: 
Romanticism 
and 
Revolt 


The generation after Waterloo was torn by tension between forces of change and 
continuity. There were many forces of change: the ferment of nationalism and 
political ideas transmitted by the French Revolution and Napoleon’s armies of 
conquest, population increase, and the spread of industrial and urban life. How- 
ever, the one vital and immediate force of change was “the trauma of revo- 
lution.” Metternich, who dominated his age politically, made this patently clear 
when he said: “There is only one serious matter in Europe . . . and that is revo- 
lution—social revolution [that] attacks the foundations of society.” Southey, 
the English Romantic poet, was able to see farther and deeper into the impli- 
cations of forces not political but nonetheless inexorable: “The steam engine 
and the spinning engines, the mail coach and the free publication of the debates 
in parliament. ... [From whence] follow in natural and necessary consequences 
increased activity, enterprise, wealth and power; but on the other hand, greedi- 
ness of gain, looseness of principle, wretchedness, disaffection and political 
insecurity.” 

The dynamic combination of the two revolutions, the immediate and the 
long-range, profoundly influenced the first half of the nineteenth century, 
shaping its patterns and its manic depressive moods of irresistible progress and 
apocalyptic dread, or provoking simply a desire to “tame the violent forces 
which had been unleashed.” 


Metternich: 
The 
Restoration 
of 
Order 


In anote which he wrote in 1820 for Tsar Alexander I of Russia, 
but which seems quite modern, Prince Metternich (1773-1859) reveals 
his fear of “revolutionary principles.” The chancellor argues that 
the majority of society value order above all things and urges 
the princes of Europe to repress and purge the “enormous evils” of his age. 
In what ways may Metternich’s proposals seem shortsighted? 


Kings have to calculate the chances of their very existence in the immediate 
future; passions are let loose and league together to overthrow everything which 
society respects as the basis of its existence; religion, public morality, laws, 
customs, rights, and duties, all are attacked, confounded, overthrown, or called 
in question. The great mass of the people are tranquil spectators of these attacks 
and revolutions, and of the absolute want of all means of defence. A few are 
carried off by the torrent, but the wishes of the immense majority are to main- 
tain a repose which exists no longer, and of which even the first elements seem 
LOND CR OS terete 

The scenes of horror which accompanied the first phases of the French Revo- 
lution prevented the rapid propagation of its subversive principles beyond the 
frontiers of France, and the wars of conquest which succeeded them gave to the 
public mind a direction unfavorable to revolutionary principles. Thus the 
Jacobin propaganda failed entirely to realize criminal hopes. 

Nevertheless the revolutionary seed had penetrated into every country and 
spread more or less. It was greatly developed under the régime of the military 
despotism of Bonaparte... . 

The evil exists and it is enormous. We do not think we can better define it and 
its cause at all times and in all places than we have already done by the word 
‘presumption,’ that inseparable companion of the half-educated, that spring of 


From Memoirs of Prince Metternich (5 Vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881) Vol. 
IU, pp. 455, 462 f., 465 f., 469 f., 475. With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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an unmeasured ambition, and yet easy to satisfy in times of trouble and con- 
fusion. 

It is principally the middle classes of society which this moral gangrene has 
affected, and it is only among them that the real heads of the party are found. 

For the great mass of people it has no attraction and can have none. The 
labours to which this class—the real people—are obliged to devote themselves, are 
too continuous and too positive to allow them to throw themselves into vague 
abstractions and ambitions. The people know what is the happiest thing for 
them; namely, to be able to count on the morrow, for it is the morrow which 
will repay them for the cares and sorrows of to-day. The laws which afford a just 
protection to individuals, to families, and to property, are quite simple in their 
essence. The people dread any movement which injures industry and brings new 
burdens in its train... . 

There is besides scarcely any epoch which does not offer a rallying cry to some 
particular faction. This cry, since 1815, has been Constitution. But do not let us 
deceive ourselves; this word, susceptible of great latitude of interpretation, 
would be but imperfectly understood if we supposed that the factions attached 
quite the same meaning to it under different régimes. Such is certainly not the 
case. In pure monarchies it is qualified by the name of ‘national representation.’ 
In countries which have lately been brought under the representative régime it is 
called ‘development,’ and promises charters and fundamental laws. In the only 
State which possesses an ancient national representation it takes ‘reform’ as its 
object. Everywhere it means change and trouble... . 

We are convinced that society can no longer be saved without strong and 
vigorous resolutions on the part of the Governments still free in their opinions 
and actions. 

We are also convinced that this may yet be, if the Governments face the truth, 
if they free themselves from all illusion, if they join their ranks and take their 
stand on a line of correct, unambiguous, and frankly announced principles. 

By this course the monarchs will fulfil the duties imposed upon them by Him, 
who, by entrusting them with power, has charged them to watch over the 
maintenance of justice, and the rights of all, to avoid the paths of error, and 
tread firmly in the way of truth. ... 


Chateaubriand: 
Romanticism, 
Reaction, 
and 
Christianity 


René de Chateaubriand’s (1768-1848) Genius of Christianity argued the case 
of Catholicism against the traditions of the Enlightenment and Revolution. 
“What hope could I have,” he later asked with considerable modesty in 
his Memoirs, “of destroying the influence of Voltaire, which had 
prevailed for more than half a century [and] was consolidated by all the 
famous men in Europe?” His only hope, he thought, was to appeal to souls 
searching for truth and beauty. Hence he would ignore philosophical or 
scientific arguments and stress the beauty and mystery of Christianity. 
Whether it was because his Genius coincided with reaction, or 
with Bonaparte’s desire to effect a reconciliation with the Catholic 
Church, or because it appealed to a generation of young Romantics, 
it became a great success, He himself would tend to attribute 
its success mainly to his positive approach to religion. 

“T would show that, wherever Christianity has prevailed, it has 
changed ideas, rectified notions of justice and injustice, 
substituted assertion for doubt, embraced the whole of humanity 
in its doctrines and precepts.”’ Above all, he rejects the 
idea that it coincided with reaction. [He writes:] “If the effect 
of the Génie du Christianisme had been only a reaction 
against those doctrines to which the revolutionary misfortunes were 
attributed, that effect would have ceased as soon as the cause was 
removed.” How do you account for the success of the book? 

Is its appeal more religious than aesthetic? 

In what ways does it reflect romantic ideas? 


Every religion has its mysteries. All nature is a secret. 


From The Genius of Christianity; or the Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Religion by Rene 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, tr. Charles I. White (Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1864), 
pp. 664-8. With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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The Christian mysteries are the most sublime that can be; they are the arche- 
types of the system of man and of the world. 

The sacraments are moral laws, and present pictures of a highly poetical char- 
acter. 

In history we should have been inferior to the ancients but for the new 
character of images, reflections, and thoughts, to which Christianity has given 
birth. Modern eloquence furnishes the same observation. 

The relics of the fine arts, the solitude of monasteries, the charms of ruins, the 
pleasing superstitions of the common people, the harmonies of the heart, re- 
ligion, and the desert, lead to the examination of the Christian worship. 

This worship everywhere exhibits a union of pomp and majesty with a moral 
design and with a prayer either affecting or sublime. Religion gives life and 
animation to the sepulchre. From the laborer who reposes in a rural cemetery to 
the king who is interred at St. Dénis, the grave of the Christian is full of poetry. 
Job and David, reclining upon the Christian tomb, sing in their turn the sleep of 
death by which man awakes to eternity. 

We have seen how much the world is indebted to the clergy and to the 
institutions and spirit of Christianity....It is no exaggeration to assert that, 
whatever distress or suffering we may think of, religion has, in all probability, 
anticipated us and provided a remedy for it. From as accurate a calculation as we 
were able to make, we have obtained the following results: 

There are computed to be on the surface of Christian Europe about four 
thousand three hundred towns and villages. Of these four thousand three hun- 
dred towns and villages, three thousand two hundred and ninety-four are of the 
first, second, third, and fourth rank. Allowing one hospital to each of these three 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four places (which is far below the truth), you 
will have three thousand two hundred and ninety-four hospitals, almost all 
founded by the spirit of Christianity, endowed by the Church, and attended by 
religious orders. Supposing that, upon an average, each of these hospitals con- 
tains one hundred beds, or, if you please, fifty beds for two patients each, you 
will find that religion, exclusively of the immense number of poor which she 
supports, has afforded daily relief and subsistence for more than a thousand 
years to about three hundred and twenty-nine thousand four hundred persons. 

On summing up the colleges and universities, we find nearly the same results; 
and we may safely assert that they afford instruction to at least three hundred 
thousand youths in the different states of Europe. 

In this statement we have not included either the Christian hospitals and 
colleges in the other three quarters of the globe, or the female youth educated 
by nuns. 
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To these results must be added the catalogue of the celebrated men produced 
by the Church, who form nearly two-thirds of the distinguished characters of 
modern times. We must repeat, as we have shown, that to the Church we owe 
the revival of the arts and sciences and of letters; that to her are due most of the 
great modern discoveries: gunpowder, clocks, the mariner’s compass, and, in 
government, the representative system; that agriculture and commerce, the laws 
and political science, are under innumerable obligations to her; that her missions 
introduced the arts and sciences among civilized nations and laws among savage 
tribes; that her institution of chivalry powerfully contributed to save Europe 
from an invasion of new barbarians; that to her mankind is indebted for: 


The worship of one only God; 

The more firm establishment of the belief in the existence of that Supreme 
Being; 

A clearer idea of the immortality of the soul, and also of a future state of 
rewards and punishments; 

A more enlarged and active humanity; 

A perfect virtue, which alone is equivalent to all the others—Charity. 

A political law and the law of nations, unknown to the ancients, and, above 
all, the abolition of slavery. 


Who is there but must be convinced of the beauty and the grandeur of Chris- 
tianity? Who but must be overwhelmed with this stupendous mass of benefits? 


Goethe: 
The 
Demoniac 


In his autobiography Goethe analyzes an essential force that he calls 
the Demoniac. It is a force that is not reducible to rational or moral concepts. 
It is knowable only as the denial of all premises we usually assume. Seductive 
and frightening, Goethe seems to recoil from it after revealing it in his art. 


From Truth and Fiction Relating to My Life (1811-22) by Goethe, tr. by J. Oxenford, 
Boston, 1882, Vol. I, pp. 321-3. With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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How does Goethe relate this primitive or Demoniac force to the almost magical 
power that to him some men seem to possess? Is the idea of the 
Demoniac consistent with the concept of the hero in history? 


He thought he could detect in nature—both animate and inanimate, with soul or 
without soul—something which manifests itself only in contradictions, and 
which, therefore, could not be comprehended under any idea, still less under one 
word. It was not godlike, for it seemed unreasonable; not human, for it had no 
understanding; not devilish, for it was beneficent; not angelic, for it often be- 
trayed a malicious pleasure. It resembled chance, for it evolved no consequences: 
it was like Providence, for it hinted at connection. All that limits us it seemed to 
penetrate; it seemed to sport at will with the necessary elements of our exis- 
tence; it contracted time and expanded space. In the impossible alone did it 
appear to find pleasure, while it rejected the possible with contempt. 

To this principle, which seemed to come in between all other principles, to 
separate them, and yet to link them together, I gave the name of Demoniac, 
after the example of the ancients, and of those who, at any rate, had perceptions 
of the same kind. I tried to screen myself from this fearful principle, by taking 
refuge, according to my usual habits, in an imaginary creation... . 

Although this demoniacal element can manifest itself in all corporeal and 
incorporeal things, and even expresses itself most distinctly in animals, yet with 
man especially has it a most wonderful connection, forming in him a power, 
which, if it be not opposed to the moral order of the world, nevertheless does 
often so cross it that one may be regarded as the warp and the other as the woof. 

For the phenomena which it gives rise to, there are innumerable names; for all 
philosophies and religions have tried in prose and poetry to solve this enigma, 
and to read once for all the riddle, an employment which they are welcome to 
continue. 

But the most fearful manifestation of the demoniacal is when it is seen pre- 
dominating in some individual character. During my life I have observed several 
instances of this, either more closely or remotely. Such persons are not always 
the most eminent men, either morally or intellectually; and it is seldom that 
they recommend themselves to our affections by goodness of heart: a tremen- 
dous energy seems to be seated in them; and they exercise a wonderful power 
over all creatures, and even over the elements; and, indeed, who shall say how 
much farther such influence may extend? All the moral powers combined are of 
no avail against them: in vain does the more enlightened portion of mankind 
attempt to throw suspicion upon them as deceived if not deceivers—the mass is 
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still drawn on by them. Seldom if ever do the great men of an age find their 
equals among their contemporaries, and they are to be overcome by nothing but 
by the universe itself; and it is from observation of this fact, that the strange but 
most striking proverb must have risen, Nemo contra Deum nisi Deus ipse. 


Shelley: 
Romanticism 
and 
Industrialization 


Born an aristocrat, P. B. Shelley (1792-1822) devoted much of his short life 
to the unequal struggle against tyranny and slavery. Living, however, 
in a society largely opposed to his ideals, his only hope of building 
a new society was to construct it with words and images. The poems of his 
maturer years express the same goal—to move men to a life of freedom 
and to a love of beauty. It was not an easy task. 
Critics ridiculed his poems and society condemned them. All of which 
perhaps led Shelley to the disheartened conclusion that “I am one 
whom men love not.” Is it incongruous for a poet to urge social action? 


Song to the Men of England 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save, 
From the cradle to the grave, 


From Political Works, by Percy B. Shelley, ed. Edward Dowden (London: Macmillan & 
Company, 1891), p. $32. 


Shelley 


Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood! 


Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, 
That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil? 


Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, 
Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm? 
Or what is it ye buy so dear 

With your pain and with your fear? 


The seed ye sow, another reaps; 
The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


Sow seed,—but let no tyrant reap; 
Find wealth,—let no imposter heap; 
Weave robes,—let not the idle wear; 
Forge arms,—in your defence to bear. 


Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells; 
In halls ye deck, another dwells. 

Why shake the chains ye wrought? Ye see 
The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 


With plough and spade, and hoe and loom, 
Trace your grave, and build your tomb, 
And weave your winding-sheet, till fair 
England be your sepulchre. 
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Heine: 
The 
Slave Ship 


Until abolished in the nineteenth century, the slave trade was, 
as Heine suggests, a profitable industry. More than that, it was, 
recent scholarship seems to indicate, “a powerful agent of acculturation,” 
providing a more uniform character to Negro slavery than would otherwise 
have been found among earlier forms of European serfdom. What it tended 
to do was define the slave’s ambivalent position as property and 
as a person. For all of its romanticism, the poem by Heine suggests—but 
only suggests—ways in which the slave trade may have influenced 
the system of slavery. At any rate, the consequences of slavery 
are just beginning to be felt politically. As Vittorio Lanternari 
noted in his recent book, Religions of the Oppressed, 
wherever white men have driven out or subjugated colored men, 
whether in the case of the American Indians, or in Africa, or 
among the uprooted Blacks in the Caribbean and Latin America, 
messianic cults have arisen, rejecting white identities as 
the first step toward political identity. To see the Black Power 
movement in this perspective is perhaps to begin to understand 
the psychic havoc wrought around the world by white imperialism 
in the centuries since America was discovered. 


I 


The supercargo Mynher van Koek 
Sits in his cabin, counting; 

He calculates his lading bills 

And sees the profits mounting. 


“The rubber’s good, the pepper’s good: 
Three hundred barrels and sacks; 

I’ve gold-dust and rare ivory— 

But best is my cargo of blacks. 


From Prose and Poetry of Heinrich Heine, tr. Aaron Kramer (New York: Citadel Press, 
1948). With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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“T bought them on the Senegal, 

Six hundred heads—all told. 

Their flesh is hard, their sinews taut 
As the finest iron mould. 


“Whiskey, beads, and trinkets of steel 
Were all the fortune I spent— 

Should half of my cargo stay alive 

Pll make eight hundred per cent. 


“Should only three hundred blacks remain 
When I get to Rio Janeiro, 

I'll make three hundred ducats apiece 
From the house of Gonzales Perreiro.” 


But all at once Mynher van Koek 

Was roused from his reflection; 

The ship-surgeon, van der Smissen by name, 
Returned from his tour of inspection. 


He’s a skinny thing—red warts on his nose; 
“Now tell me,” the captain cries, 

“Tell me, ship-surgeon, how do you find 
My dear black merchandise?” 


The doctor nods his thanks, and says: 
“That’s what ’ve come to announce— 
Tonight the rate of mortality 
Significantly mounts. 


“*A daily average of two have died, 

But seven went today: 

Four men, three women—I entered the loss 
In the records right away. 


“T looked the corpses over well, 

For many a time these knaves 

Pretend to be dead, because they hope 
We’ll toss them out on the waves. 
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“T took the irons off the dead, 

And, as usual, gave an order 

Early this morning, that every corpse 
Should be cast out into the water. 


“‘Sharkfish, whole battalions of them, 
Shot swiftly up from the brine; 

They love the Negro-meat so well! 
They’re pensioners of mine. 


“Since first our ship put out to sea 
They’ve stubbornly pursued; 

These monsters catch the corpses’ scent 
With a sniffing hunger for food. 


“It’s a comical thing to see the sharks 
Go snapping after the dead! 

One of them tears at the rags, and one 
At the legs, and one at the head. 


“When everything’s swallowed, they cheerfully stir 
Around the vessel’s planks, 

And gape at me with sated eyes 

As though to express their thanks.” 


But, sighing, the captain interrupts: 
“How can I end this curse? 

How can I keep the rate of death 
From getting worse and worse?” 


“Through their own fault,” the surgeon sneers, 
“Many succumb to death; 

The air in the hold of the ship is foul 

From their offensive breath. 


“And many die because they’re sad, 

For they’re kept in a boredom that kills; 
A bit of music, dancing, and air, 

Will cure them of all their ills.” 


Heine 


“Splendid advice!” the captain cries, 
“My dear old van der Smissen’s 
More clever than Aristotle was, 

Who gave Alexander lessons. 


“The Tulip Society’s president 
Has more than an average mind, 
But when it comes to reasoning 
You leave him far behind. 


“Music! Music! the blacks shall dance 
Here on the deck of the ship; 

And whomever the hopping can’t amuse, 
Let him be cured by the whip!” 


Il 


Many thousands of stars look out 
From the high blue tent of the skies: 
Longingly radiant, large and bright, 
Like lovely ladies’ eyes. 


They gaze down into the endless sea 
With its phosphorous purple hue; 
Soft in the night the sleepless waves 
Voluptuously coo. 


There’s not a sail on the slave-ship now; 
It drifts unrigged and bare; 

But lanterns glitter along the deck, 
And music’s in the air. 


The helmsman plays a violin, 

The doctor’s trumpet sounds, 

The cook plays flute, while a cabin-boy 
Stands at the drum, and pounds. 


A hundred Negroes, women and men, 
Are whirling around—insane— 
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Shouting and hopping; at every leap 
A rhythmic clatter of chains. 


They stamp the boards with blusterous joy, 
And many a naked beau 

Embraces his beautiful Negro lass— 
Between them a sigh of woe. 


The hangman is maitre des plaisirs: 
And, swinging left and right, 

He’s whipped the sluggish dancers on, 
Driven them to delight. 


And diddle-dum-dee and shnedderedeng! 
The noise allures from the deep 

The monsters of the water-world 

That were lying sound asleep. 


Many hundreds of sharks come close 
With sleepy, half-shut eyes; 

They stare up at the revelling ship 
In wonder and surprise. 


They know it’s not their breakfast time, 
And open wide their jaws— 

Revealing rows of shiny teeth 

As huge and sharp as saws. 


And diddle-dum-dee and shnedderedeng— 
No end to the exultations. 

The sharkfish bite themselves in the tail— 
So great is their impatience. 


I think they don’t like music much, 
Like many of their gang. 

“Trust no music-hating beast!” 
Albion’s bard once sang. 


And shnedderedeng diddle-dum-dee— 
There’s never an end to the dance! 
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Mynher van Koek, at the bow of the ship, 
Prayerfully folds his hands: 


“Take pity, o Lord, in the name of Christ, 
And let these sinners live! 

You know they’re stupid as cows, o Lord, 
And if they enrage you—forgive! 


“Spare their lives in the name of Christ 
Who died for us all on the cross! 

For unless three hundred heads remain 
Pll suffer a terrible loss.” 


Thomas Malthus: 
Population 
Increase 
and the 
Natural 
Law 
of 
Human 
Misery 


Thomas Malthus’ Essay on the Principles of Population appeared 
first in 1798, Malthus (1766-1834), an Anglican clergyman and classical 
economist, attacked the Enlightenment premise that man is perfectible. 
The very laws of nature vitiate human progress, he argues, One of these 

natural laws is the law of reproduction. Man’s 
power to procreate is far greater than his power to produce; 


From An Essay on the Principle of Population; or A View of Its Past and Present Effects on 
Human Happiness; with an Inquiry into Our Prospects Respecting the Future Removal or 
Mitigation of the Evils Which It Occasions, Sth ed. by T. R. Malthus, (London: John 
Murray, 1817), Vol. I, pp. 1-5, 9-10, 17-21, 23; Vol. III, pp. 63-4, 82, 87-8. 
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hence there is a fatal tendency for the human race to breed itself into 
starvation, He discusses some possible ways out of this dilemma, He 
rejects birth control, because he feels that it leads to promiscuity 
and because it would not work in any case. Nature, however, 
imposes some checks upon this danger—checks, he infers, that are more 
beautiful and effective than any that human reason can create. These 
checks are in the “natural” results of population increase. They 
lead to “extreme poverty, ... a whole train of common diseases 
and epidemics, wars, plagues, and famine.”’ They seem to lead, he 
implies, to the only life that man can realistically lead. Does 
Malthus’ essay still seem relevant? In what ways does it reflect 
classical economic theory? What are some of the social and political 
implications of his theory? Why does he consider promiscuity a greater 
evil than starvation, disease, and “extreme poverty?” 


In an inquiry concerning the improvement of society, the mode of conducting 
the subject which naturally presents itself, is, 

1. To investigate the causes that have hitherto impeded the progress of man- 
kind towards happiness; and, 

2. To examine the probability of the total or partial removal of these causes 
in future. 

To enter fully into this question, and to enumerate all the causes that have 
hitherto influenced human improvement, would be much beyond the power of 
an individual. The principal object of the present essay is to examine the effects 
of one great cause intimately united with the very nature of man; which, though 
it has been constantly and powerfully operating since the commencement of 
society, has been little noticed by the writers who have treated this subject. The 
facts which establish the existence of this cause have, indeed, been repeatedly 
stated and acknowledged; but its natural and necessary effects have been almost 
totally overlooked; though probably among these effects may be reckoned a 
very considerable portion of that vice and misery, and of that unequal distribu- 
tion of the bounties of nature, which it has been the unceasing object of the 
enlightened philanthropist in all ages to correct. 

The cause to which I allude, is the constant tendency of all animated life to 
increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it. 

It is observed... that there is no bound to the prolific nature of plants or 
animals, but what is made by their crowding and interfering with each other's 
means of subsistence. ... 
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This is incontrovertibly true. Through the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
Nature has scattered the seeds of life abroad with the most profuse and liberal 
hand; but has been comparatively sparing in the room and the nourishment 
necessary to rear them. The germs of existence contained in this earth, if they 
could freely develop themselves, would fill millions of worlds in the course of a 
few thousand years. Necessity, that imperious, all-pervading law of nature, re- 
strains them within the prescribed bounds. The race of plants and the race of 
animals shrink under this great restrictive law; and man cannot by any efforts of 
reason escape from it. 

In plants and irrational animals, the view of the subject is simple. They are all 
impelled by a powerful instinct to the increase of their species; and this instinct 
is interrupted by no doubts about providing for their offspring. Wherever there- 
fore there is liberty, the power of increase is exerted; and the superabundant 
effects are repressed afterwards by want of room and nourishment. 

The effects of this check on man are more complicated. Impelled to the 
increase of his species by an equally powerful instinct, reason interrupts his 
career, and asks him whether he may not bring beings into the world, for whom 
he cannot provide the means of support. If he attend to this natural suggestion, 
the restriction too frequently produces vice. If he hear it not, the human race 
will be constantly endeavouring to increase beyond the means of subsistence. 
But as, by that law of our nature which makes food necessary to the life of man, 
population can never actually increase beyond the lowest nourishment capable 
of supporting it, a strong check on population, from the difficulty of acquiring 
food, must be constantly in operation. This difficulty must fall somewhere, and 
must necessarily be severely felt in some or other of the various forms of misery, 
or the fear of misery, by a large portion of mankind. ... 

It may safely be pronounced... that population, when unchecked, goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical ratio. 

The rate according to which the productions of the earth may be supposed to 
increase, it will not be so easy to determine. Of this, however, we may be 
perfectly certain, that the ratio of their increase must be totally of a different 
nature from the ratio of the increase of population. A thousand millions are just 
as easily doubled every twenty-five years by the power of population as a thou- 
sand. But the food to support the increase from the greater number will by no 
means be obtained with the same facility. Man is necessarily confined in room. 
When acre has been added to acre till all the fertile land is occupied, the yearly 
increase of food must depend upon the melioration of the land already in 
possession. This is a fund, which, from the nature of all soils, instead of increas- 
ing, must be gradually diminishing. But population, could it be supplied with 
food, would go on with unexhausted vigour; and the increase of one period 
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would furnish the power of a greater increase the next, and this without any 
INOS oo 

The ultimate check to population appears then to be a want of food, arising 
necessarily from the different ratios according to which population and food 
increase. But this ultimate check is never the immediate check, except in cases of 
actual famine. 

The immediate check may be stated to consist in all those customs, and all 
those diseases, which seem to be generated by a scarcity of the means of subsis- 
tence; and all those causes, independent of this scarcity, whether of a moral or 
physical nature, which tend prematurely to weaken and destroy the human 
frame. 

These checks to population, which are constantly operating with more or less 
force in every society, and keep down the number to the level of the means of 
subsistence, may be classed under two general heads—the preventive, and the 
positive checks. 

The preventive check, as far as it is voluntary, is peculiar to man, and arises 
from that distinctive superiority in his reasoning faculties, which enables him to 
calculate distant consequences. The checks to the indefinite increase of plants 
and irrational animals are all either positive, or, if preventive, involuntary. But 
man cannot look around him, and see the distress which frequently presses upon 
those who have large families; he cannot contemplate his present possessions or 
earnings, which he now nearly consumes himself, and calculate the amount of 
each share, when with very little addition they must be divided, perhaps, among 
seven or eight, without feeling a doubt whether, if he follow the bent of his 
inclinations, he may be able to support the offspring which he will probably 
bring into the world. In a state of equality, if such can exist, this would be the 
simple question. In the present state of society other considerations occur. Will 
he not lower his rank in life, and be obliged to give up in great measure his 
former habits? Does any mode of employment present itself by which he may 
reasonably hope to maintain a family? Will he not at any rate subject himself to 
greater difficulties, and more severe labour, than in his single state? Will he not 
be unable to transmit to his children the same advantages of education and 
improvement that he had himself possessed? Does he even feel secure that, 
should he have a large family, his utmost exertions can save them from rags and 
squalid poverty, and their consequent degradation in the community? And may 
he not be reduced to the grating necessity of forfeiting his independence, and of 
being obliged to the sparing hand of Charity for support? 

These considerations are calculated to prevent, and certainly do prevent, a 
great number of persons in all civilized nations from pursuing the dictate of 
nature in an early attachment to one woman. 
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If this restraint does not produce vice, it is undoubtedly the least evil that can 
arise from the principle of population. ... When this restraint produces vice, the 
evils which follow are but too conspicuous. A promiscuous intercourse to such a 
degree as to prevent the birth of children seems to lower, in the most marked 
manner, the dignity of human nature. It cannot be without its effect on men, 
and nothing can be more obvious than its tendency to degrade the female 
character, and to destroy all its most amiable and distinguishing characteristics. 
Add to which, that among those unfortunate females, with which all great towns 
abound, more real distress and aggravated misery are, perhaps, to be found, than 
in any other department of human life... . 

Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, violations of the marriage bed, 
and improper arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connexions, are 
preventive checks that clearly come under the head of vice. ... 

As it appears that, in the actual state of every society which has come within 
our review, the natural progress of population has been constantly and power- 
fully checked; and as it seems evident that no improved form of government, no 
plans of emigration, no benevolent institutions, and no degree or direction of 
national industry, can prevent the continued action of a great check to popu- 
lation in some form or other; it follows that we must submit to it as an inevi- 
table law of nature; and the only inquiry that remains is, how it may take place 
with the least possible prejudice to the virtue and happiness of human society. 
All the immediate checks to population, which have been observed to prevail in 
the same and different countries, seem to be resolvable into moral restraint, vice 
and misery; and if our choice be confined to these three, we cannot long hesitate 
in our decision respecting which it would be most eligible to encourage. . . . 

It is of the very utmost importance to the happiness of mankind, that the 
population should not increase too fast; but it does not appear that the object to 
be accomplished would admit of any considerable diminution in the desire of 
marriage. It is clearly the duty of each individual not to marry till he has a 
prospect of supporting his children; but it is at the same time to be wished that 
he should retain undiminished his desire of marriage, in order that he may exert 
himself to realize this prospect, and be stimulated to make provision for the 
support of greater numbers. ... 

The interval between the age of puberty and the period at which each indi- 
vidual might venture on marriage must, according to the supposition, be passed 
in strict chastity; because of the law of chastity cannot be violated without 
producing evil. The effect of anything like a promiscuous intercourse, which 
prevents the birth of children, is evidently to weaken the best affections of the 
heart, and in a very marked manner to degrade the female character. And any 
other intercourse would, without improper arts, bring as many children into the 
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society as marriage, with a much greater probability of their becoming a burden 
to it. 

These considerations show that the virtue of chastity is not, as some have 
supposed, a forced product of artificial society; but that it has the most real and 
solid foundation in nature and reason; being apparently the only virtuous mean 
of avoiding the vice and misery which result so often from the principle of 
population. 


John Stuart Mill: 
Spirit 


The nineteenth century has often been described as an age of progress. 
However, the basic mood of the period, which is peculiarly Victorian, is 
less optimistic. John Stuart Mill (1806-73 ), for instance, in his Spirit 
of the Age (1831) argued that “mankind have outgrown old institutions and 
old doctrines, and have not yet acquired new ones’’—argued, in short, that his 
is an age of transition, not progress. Does the concept “age of transition” 
seem meaningful? Or has it itself become almost a cliché, with its 
own implied optimism? In light of Mill’s debt to earlier thinkers, is it 
inconsistent for him to emphasize the present more than the past? Does his 
apparent faith in the present and future seem to contradict the assumptions 
of orderly change inherent in 19th-century liberalism? 


The “spirit of the age” is in some measure a novel expression. ... The idea of 
comparing one’s own age with former ages, or with our notion of those which 
are yet to come, had occurred to philosophers; but it never before was itself the 
dominant idea of any age. 


From “The Spirit of the Age” by John Stuart Mill, in Examiner (1831). 
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It is an idea essentially belonging to an age of change. Before men begin to 
think much and long on the peculiarities of their own times, they must have 
begun to think that those times are, or are destined to be, distinguished in a very 
remarkable manner from the times which preceded them. Mankind are then 
divided, into those who are still what they were, and those who have changed: 
into the men of the present age, and the men of the past. To the former, the 
spirit of the age is a subject of exultation; to the latter, of terror; to both, of 
eager and anxious interest. The wisdom of ancestors, and the march of intellect, 
are bandied from mouth to mouth; each phrase originally an expression of 
respect and homage, each ultimately usurped by the partisans of the opposite 
catch-word, and in the bitterness of their spirit, turned into the sarcastic jibe of 
hatred and insult. 

The present times possess this character. A change has taken place in the 
human mind; a change which, being effected by insensible gradations, and with- 
out noise, had already proceeded far before it was generally perceived. When the 
fact disclosed itself, thousands awoke as from a dream. They knew not what 
processes had been going on in the minds of others, or even in their own, until 
the change began to invade outward objects; and it became clear that those were 
indeed new men, who insisted upon being governed in a new way. 

But mankind are now conscious of their new position. The conviction is 
already not far from being universal, that the times are pregnant with change; 
and that the nineteenth century will be known to posterity as the era of one of 
the greatest revolutions of which history has preserved the remembrance, in the 
human mind, and in the whole constitution of human society. Even the religious 
world teems with new interpretations of the Prophecies, foreboding mighty 
changes near at hand. It is felt that men are henceforth to be held together by 
new ties, and separated by new barriers; for the ancient bonds will now no 
longer unite, nor the ancient boundaries confine. Those men who carry their 
eyes in the back of their heads and can see no other portion of the destined 
track of humanity than that which it has already travelled, imagine that because 
the old ties are severed mankind henceforth are not to be connected by any ties 
at all; and hence their affliction, and their awful warnings... . 

Amidst all this indiscriminate eulogy and abuse, these undistinguishing hopes 
and fears, it seems to be a very fit subject for philosophical inquiry, what the 
spirit of the age really is; and how or wherein it differs from the spirit of any 
other age. The subject is deeply important: for, whatever we may think or affect 
to think of the present age, we cannot get out of it; we must suffer with its 
sufferings, and enjoy with its enjoyments; we must share in its lot, and, to be 
either useful or at ease, we must even partake its character. No man whose good 
qualities were mainly those of another age, ever had much influence on his own. 
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And since every age contains in itself the germ of all future ages as surely as the 
acorn contains the future forest, a knowledge of our own age is the fountain of a 
prophecy—the only key to the history of posterity. It is only in the present that 
we can know the future; it is only through the present that which is to come. 

Yet, because our own age is familiar to us, we are presumed, if I may judge 
from appearances, to know it by nature. A statesman, for example, if it be 
required of him to have studied any thing at all (which, however, is more than I 
would venture to affirm) is supposed to have studied history—which is at best 
the spirit of ages long past, and more often the mere inanimate carcass without 
the spirit: but is it ever asked (or to whom does the question ever occur?) 
whether he understands his own age? Yet that also is history, and the most 
important part of history, and the only part which a man may know and under- 
stand, with absolute certainty, by using the proper means. He may learn in a 
morning’s walk through London more of the history of England during the 
nineteenth century, than all the professed English histories in existence will tell 
him concerning the other eighteen: for, the obvious and universal facts, which 
every one sees and no one is astonished at, it seldom occurs to any one to place 
upon record; and posterity, if it learn the rule, learns it, generally, from the 
notice bestowed by contemporaries on some accidental exception. Yet are politi- 
cians and philosophers perpetually exhorted to judge of the present by the past, 
when the present alone affords a fund of materials for judging, richer than the 
whole stores of the past, and far more accessible... . 

The first of the leading peculiarities of the present age is, that it is an age of 
transition. Mankind have outgrown old institutions and old doctrines, and have 
not yet acquired new ones. When we say outgrown, we intend to prejudge 
nothing. A man may not be either better or happier at six-and-twenty, than he 
was at six years of age: but the same jacket which fitted him then, will not fit 
him now. 

The prominent trait just indicated in the character of the present age, was 
obvious a few years ago only to the more discerning: at present it forces itself 
upon the most inobservant. Much might be said, and shall be said on a fitting 
occasion, of the mode in which the old order of things has become unsuited to 
the state of society and of the human mind. But when almost every nation on 
the continent of Europe has achieved, or is in the course of rapidly achieving, a 
change in its form of government; when our own country, at all former times the 
most attached in Europe to its old institutions, proclaims almost with one voice 
that they are vicious both in the outline and in the details, and that they shall be 
renovated, and purified, and made fit for civilized man, we may assume that a 
part of the effects of the cause just now pointed out, speak sufficiently loudly 
for themselves. To him who can reflect, even these are but indications which tell 
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of a more vital and radical change. Not only, in the conviction of almost all men, 
things as they are, are wrong—but, according to that same conviction, it is not by 
remaining in the old ways that they can be set right. Society demands, and 
anticipates, not merely a new machine, but a machine constructed in another 
manner. Mankind will not be led by their old maxims, nor by their old guides; 
and they will not choose either their opinions or their guides as they have done 
heretofore. The ancient constitutional texts were formerly spells which would 
call forth or allay the spirit of the English people at pleasure: what has become 
of the charm? Who can hope to sway the minds of the public by the old maxims 
of law, or commerce, or foreign policy, or ecclesiastical policy? Whose feelings 
are now roused by the mottoes and watch-words of Whig and Tory? And what 
Whig or Tory could command ten followers in the warfare of politics by the 
weight of his own personal authority? Nay, what landlord could call forth his 
tenants, or what manufacturer his men? Do the poor respect the rich, or adopt 
their sentiments? Do the young respect the old, or adopt their sentiments? Of 
the feelings of our ancestors it may almost be said that we retain only such as are 
the natural and necessary growth of a state of human society, however, consti- 
tuted; and I only adopt the energetic expression of a member of the House of 
Commons, less than two years ago, in saying of the young men, even of that 
rank in society, that they are ready to advertise for opinions. 

Since the facts are so manifest, there is the more chance that a few reflections 
on their causes, and on their probable consequences, will receive whatever por- 
tion of the reader’s attention they may happen to deserve. 

With respect, then, to the discredit into which old institutions and old doc- 
trines have fallen, | may premise, that this discredit is, in my opinion, perfectly 
deserved. Having said this, | may perhaps hope, that no perverse interpretation 
will be put upon the remainder of my observations, in case some of them should 
not be quite so conformable to the sentiments of the day as my commencement 
might give reason to expect. The best guide is not he who, when people are in 
the right path, merely praises it, but he who shows them the pitfalls and the 
precipices by which it is endangered; and of which, as long as they were in the 
wrong road, it was not so necessary that they should be warned. 

There is one very easy, and very pleasant way of accounting for this general 
departure from the modes of thinking of our ancestors: so easy, indeed, and so 
pleasant, especially to the hearer, as to be very convenient to such writers for 
hire or for applause, as address themselves not to the men of the age that is gone 
by, but to the men of the age which has commenced. This explanation is that 
which ascribes the altered state of opinion and feeling to the growth of the 
human understanding. According to this doctrine, we reject the sophisms and 
prejudices which misled the uncultivated minds of our ancestors, because we 
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have learnt too much, and have become too wise, to be imposed upon by such 
sophisms and such prejudices. It is our knowledge and our sagacity which keep 


us free from these gross errors... . 


Student 
Radicalism 
and 
German 
Nationalism 


The Aufklarung made educated Germans increasingly aware of their 
national heritage. Not, however, to where they advocated German unity. 
Like Kant and Goethe, most German intellectuals pictured themselves as 

citizens of the world. During the so-called German War of Liberation of 
1813-14, German nationalism became a political force. But it was less a 
popular movement than a political weapon consciously used by the Prussian 
crown and nobility to regain its freedom from France, while repressing 
revolutionary tendencies in Prussia. After 1815 a more liberal 
nationalist movement emerged. It, too, was limited—to professors and students 
who debated the issues of freedom and unity in the universities. A new 
kind of student club, the Burschenschaft, was organized at the 
universities, dedicated to political issues instead of to the duels 
which “knowing” students traditionally had engaged in. The 
Burschenschaft came under the leadership of radical students who 
advocated a German republic based on popular sovereignty. In 1819, 
when one of them, Karl Sand, murdered a Russian agent named Kotzebue, 
the Prussian government pounced upon this incident to justify the 
repression of all radical student organizations. In the following 
selections are reproduced a speech at the Wartburg by a radical 
theology student named Riemann, and the Charter of the German 


From The Quest for a Principle of Authority in Europe 1715-Present, by Thomas C. Men- 
denhall, Basil D. Henning and Archibald S. Foord. Copyright, 1948, by Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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Burschenschaft. What ideals are set forth in these documents? 
Do they seem radical? Do they suggest any contemporary parallels? 


My assembled brothers, today for the fourth time the bonfire will flame up to 
heaven, to remind us of the past and to urge us on to the future. Since that 
battle, four long years have passed; the German people held fine hopes then, but 
these have all been dissipated. The event has betrayed our expectation; many a 
great and glorious task, which could have been accomplished and which must be 
accomplished, has been left undone; many a holy and noble passion has been 
contaminated by contempt and scorn. Of all the princes of Germany, only one 
has made good the pledge he gave—he, in whose free land we celebrate the battle 
festival. Many a stouthearted man has grown discouraged with such an outcome; 
many a man thinks that the much-praised nobility of the German people has no 
meaning, withdraws from the public life which showed such glorious promise, 
and seeks compensation in the silent pursuit of science. 

Others prefer to seek a new fatherland, in the far regions of the earth where 
new life stirs. 

But now I ask you who are gathered here, in the bloom of youth, with all the 
enthusiasm supplied by the fresh young force of life—you who one day will be 
the teachers, the representatives and the magistrates of the people, upon whom 
the fatherland bases its hopes—you who have fought, some with weapons in 
hand, but all in spirit and will, for the weal of the fatherland—I ask you whether 
you are at one with such sentiments. No! Now and always, no! In times of need 
we saw God’s will and followed it. And that which we recognized then we will 
hold to now, as long as a drop of blood runs in our veins. The spirit which has 
brought us together here, the spirit of truth and justice, shall lead us through all 
our life, that we, all brothers and sons of one and the same fatherland, may build 
a brazen wall against the internal and external enemies of that fatherland; that 
raging death may not affright us in the open fight or make us fear to endure the 
fiercest onslaught when the aggressor threatens; that when truth and justice are 
at stake, the glory of thrones of kings may not blind us [to our duty] of 
speaking the strong free word—and that in our hearts the desire for truth, the 
desire for every human and patriotic virtue, may never be extinguished! 


This charter was announced on the 18th day of the Month of Victory, 1818. 
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Constitutional Charter of the Universal German Burschenschaft 
I. 


The Universal German Burschenschaft is the free association of all young Ger- 
man scholars, who are now being educated in the Hochschule, in one union, 
founded upon the relationship of German youth to the growing unity of the 
German people. 


IL. 


As a free community, the Universal German Burschenschaft sets forth the fol- 
lowing principles as the focus of its activity: (a) unity, freedom, and the mutual 
equality of all Burschen; equality of all rights and duties: (6) the development of 
all our spiritual and physical powers for the service of the fatherland, according 
to German-Christian principles. 


Ii. 


The companionship of all German Burschen in the spirit of these propositions 
represents the highest ideai of the Universal German Burschenschaft: the spiri- 
tual and physical union of all German Burschen. 


IV. 


The Universal German Burschenschaft comes into existence in this way, in that 
it may present, increasingly as time goes on, a model of a people prospering in 
freedom and unity, that it may maintain, in the development of all spiritual and 
physical forces, a national brotherly way of life, and may prepare its members 
for public life in this free, equal, and orderly community, with the end that each 
of them will be exalted to such a grade of self-assurance that his pure individu- 
ality will reflect the noble glory of German folk life. 
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The 
Karlsbad 
Decrees: 
Student 

Radicalism 
and 

the 

Reactionary 
State 


The continuous agitation of the Burschenshaften for freedom and German unity, 
climaxed by the assassination of Kotzebue, moved the German government to 
reaction. Led by Frederick William III of Prussia and Metternich it issued 
the famous Karlsbad Decrees, which banned the Burschenshaften, 
censored the press, and placed the universities, their faculties and 
students under the surveillance and control of the state. The Decrees 
were accepted by the Diet in Frankfurt, and the German Confederation, 
once a symbol of hope for liberal Germans, now became an agent of 
reaction, and all projected liberal constitutions were abandoned. 

Does the success of reaction suggest that the Burschenshaften lacked 
true grass roots support? Does the reaction and repression justify the 
conclusion that change, when it comes, must be by and through the 
legally instituted government, and that dissent and pressure for 
change from below results only in reaction? 


Provisional Decree Relating to the Universities, 
Unanimously Adopted September 20, 1819 


Decreed that, with a view to the fundamental improvement of the whole system 
of schools and universities a series of provisional measures shall, pending further 
deliberations of the Diet, be adopted without delay, for remedying the defects 
of the same. For this purpose the draft in question shall be adopted. This law of 
the Confederation shall, in accordance with its provisions, go into force immedi- 
ately in all the states of the Union. 

1. A special representative of the ruler of each state shall be appointed for 


From Annual Register, 1819. 
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each university with appropriate instructions and extended powers, and who 
shall reside in the place where the university is situated. This office may devolve 
upon the existing Curator or upon any other individual whom the government 
may deem qualified. 

The function of this agent shall be to see to the strictest enforcement of 
existing laws and disciplinary regulations; to observe carefully the spirit which is 
shown by the instructors in the university in their public lectures and regular 
courses, and, without directly interfering in scientific matters or in the methods 
of teaching, to give a salutary direction to the instruction, having in view the 
future attitude of the students. Lastly, they shall devote unceasing attention to 
everything that may promote morality, good order and outward propriety 
among the students. 

The relation of these special agents to the Senate of the university, as well as 
all details relating to the extent of their duties and to their manner of action 
shall be included in the instructions furnished by the superior government offi- 
cials. These instructions shall be as precise as the circumstances which have 
dictated the appointment of the agents in question shall permit. 

2. The confederated governments mutually pledge themselves to remove from 
the universities or other public educational institutions all teachers who, by 
obvious deviation from their duty or by exceeding the limits of their functions, 
or by the abuse of their legitimate influence over the youthful minds, or by 
propagating harmful doctrines hostile to public order or subversive of existing 
governmental institutions, shall have unmistakably proved their unfitness for the 
important office entrusted to them. No obstacle whatever shall prevent the 
execution of this provision so long as it shall remain in force and until such time 
as this matter shall be definitely regulated. Removals of this character shall 
however, never be made except upon the recommendation, accompanied with 
full reasons, of the aforesaid special agent of the government at the university or 
in view of a report previously required from him. 

No teacher who shall have been removed in this manner shall be again ap- 
pointed to a position in any public institution of learning in another state of the 
Union. 

3. Those laws which have for a long period been directed against secret and 
unauthorized societies in the universities, shall be strictly enforced. These laws 
apply especially to that association established some years since under the name 
Universal Students’ Union (Allegemeine Burschenschaft), since the very concep- 
tion of the society implies the utterly unallowable plan of permanent fellowship 
and constant communication between the various universities. The duty of espe- 
cial watchfulness in this matter should be impressed upon the special agents of 
the government. 
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The governments mutually agree that such persons as shall, after the publica- 
tion of the present decree, be shown to have remained in secret or unauthorized 
associations or shall have entered such associations, shall not be admitted to any 
public office. 

4. No student, who shall be expelled from a university by a decision of the 
University Senate, which was ratified or prompted by the agent of the govern- 
ment, or who shall have left the institution in order to escape expulsion, shall be 
received in any other university. Nor, in general, shall any student be admitted 
to another university without a satisfactory certificate of his good conduct at 
the university he has left. 


Press Laws for Five Years 


1. So long as this decree shall remain ia force no publication which appears 
in the form of daily issues or as a serial not exceeding twenty sheets of printed 
matter shall go to press in any state of the Union without the previous knowl- 
edge and approval of the state officials. 

Writings which do not belong to one of the above-mentioned classes shall be 
treated according to the laws now in force or which may be enacted in the 
individual states of the Union. If such publications shall, however, give rise to a 
complaint upon the part of any state of the Union, proceedings against the 
author or publisher of the obnoxious publication shall be conducted in the name 
of the government to which the complaint was directed and with the forms 
prevailing in the several states of the Union. 

2. The details of means and provisions necessary for the enforcement of this 
decree shall be left to the several governments. These must, however, be of such 
a character as fully to carry out the purpose and aim of the main provisions of 
Section 1. 

3. Since the present decree has been called forth by the necessity which is 
recognized under the existing circumstances by the confederated governments, 
of preventative measures against the abuse of the press, the existing laws aiming 
at the judicial prosecution and punishment of offences actually committed in 
the way of publication, shall not, so long as this decree remains in force, be 
deemed sufficient in any state of the Union, in so far as their provisions relate to 
the classes of publication mentioned in Section 1. 

4. Each state of the Union is responsible not only to the state against which 
the offence is directly committed, but to the whole Confederation for every 
publication appearing under its supervision (and consequently for all publica- 
tions included in Section 1) in which the honor or security of other states is 
infringed or their constitution or administration attacked. 
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6. ... The Diet shall have the right, moreover, to suppress on its own au- 
thority, without being petitioned, such writings included in Section 1, in what- 
ever German state they may appear, as in the opinion of a commission appointed 
by it, are inimical to the honor of the Union, the safety of individual states or 
the maintenance of peace and quiet in Germany. There shall be no appeal from 
such decisions and the governments involved are bound to see that they are put 
into execution. 

7. When a newspaper or periodical is suppressed by a decision of the Diet the 
editor thereof may not, within a period of five years, edit a similar publication in 
any state of the Union. The writers, publishers and dealers in publications in- 
cluded in Section 1 shall be free from all further responsibility if they have 
complied with the requirements of this decree. The decisions of the Diet pro- 
vided for in Section 6 shall be directed exclusively against publications, never 
against persons. 

10. The present provisional decree shall remain in force during a period of five 
years from this day. Before the expiration of this period the Diet shall take into 
careful consideration in what manner measures may best be taken for establish- 
ing the uniform regulations mentioned in Article 18 of the Act of Confederation 
in regard to the freedom of the press, and thus secure a permanent law fixing the 
proper limits of the freedom of the press in Germany. 


Giuseppe 
Mazzini 
and 
the 
Risorgimento 


After the Congress of Vienna had confirmed Austria’s right 
to dominate Italy, the most significant resistance was the Carbonari, 
or Society of Charcoal Burners, a secret revolutionary society. 
For the most part, however, its uprisings failed, demonstrating the 


From Life and Writings by Joseph Mazzini (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1864-1870), I, 
96-97; 100-13, passim. With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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weakness of the movement. In 1831 Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-1872) founded 
anew society called Young Italy. This was the first popular 
movement dedicated to the establishment of a free Italian nation. 
The nationalism of Mazzini was much different than that of his 
contemporaries, for his was a genuine cosmopolitan philosophy. As he 
said in The Duties of Man, excerpted below, “In 
laboring... for our Country we are laboring for Humanity... .”’ 
Did Mazzini’s concept of nationalism seem dated, i.e., more a 
reflection of the cosmopolitanism of the Enlightenment than of the 
nineteenth century? Could it have worked? Should the experiences of 
the French Revolution, with its dreams of democratic revolution, 
have led Mazzini to modify his definition? 


7. General Instructions for the Members of Young Italy (1831) 
Liberty—Equality—Humanity—Independence—Unity. 


Section 1 


Young Italy is a brotherhood of Italians who believe in a law of Progress and 
Duty, and are convinced that Italy is destined to become one nation—convinced 
also that she possesses sufficient strength within herself to become one, and that 
the ill success of her former efforts is to be attributed not to the weakness, but 
to the misdirection of the revolutionary elements within her—that the secret of 
force lies in constancy and unity of effort. They join this association in the firm 
intent of consecrating both thought and action to the great aim of reconstituting 
Italy as one independent sovereign nation of free men and equals. .. . 

Young Italy is Republican and Unitarian: 

Republican—because theoretically every nation is destined, by the law of God 
and humanity, to form a free and equal community of brothers; and the republi- 
can is the only form of government that insures this future. 

Because all true sovereignty resides essentially in the nation, the sole progres- 
sive and continuous interpreter of the supreme moral law... . 

Because our Italian tradition is essentially republican; our great memories are 
republican; the whole history of our national progress is republican; whereas the 
introduction of monarchy amongst us was coéval with our decay, and consum- 
mated our ruin by its constant servility to the foreigner, and antagonism to the 
people, as well as to the unity of the nation. ... 

Because, before you can induce a whole people to rise, it is necessary to place 
before them an aim, appealing directly and in an intelligible manner to their own 
advantage, and their own rights.... 
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Young Italy is Unitarian: 

Because, without unity, there is no true nation. 

Because without unity, there is no real strength; and Italy, surrounded as she is 
by powerful, united, and jealous nations, has need of strength before all things. 

Because federalism, by reducing her to the political impotence of Switzerland, 
would necessarily place her under the influence of one of the neighbouring 
nations. 

Because federalism, by reviving the local rivalries now extinct, would throw 
Italy back upon the middle ages... . 


These principles, which are the basis of the association, and their immediate 
consequences, set forth in the publications of the association, form the creed of 
Young Italy; and the society only admits as members those who accept and 
believe in this creed.... 

Both initiators and initiated must never forget that the moral application of 
every principle is the first and the most essential; that without morality there is 
no true citizen; that the first step towards the achievement of a holy enterprise is 
the purification of the soul by virtue; that, where the daily life of the individual 
is not in harmony with the principles he preaches, the inculcation of those 
principles is an infamous profanation and hypocrisy; that it is only by virtue that 
the members of Young Italy can win over others to their belief; that if we do not 
show ourselves far superior to those who deny our principles, we are but miser- 
able sectarians; and that Young Italy must be neither a sect nor a party, but a 
faith and an apostolate. 

As the precursors of Italian regeneration, it is our duty to lay the first stone of 
its religion. 


Section 4 


The means by which Young Italy proposes to reach its aim are—education and 
insurrection, to be adopted simultaneously, and made to harmonize with each 
other, 

Education must ever be directed to teach by example, word, and pen, the 
necessity of insurrection. Insurrection, whenever it can be realised, must be so 
conducted as to render it a means of national education. 

Education, though of necessity secret in Italy, will be public out of Italy.... 

Convinced that Italy is strong enough to free herself without external help... 
in order to found a nationality, it is necessary that the feeling and consciousness 
of nationality should exist. ... 

The one thing wanting to twenty millions of Italians, desirous of emancipating 
themselves, is not power, but faith. 
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Young Italy will endeavour to inspire this faith,—first by its teachings, and 
afterwards by an energetic initiative. 


Section 6 


The colours of Young Italy are white, red, and green. The banner of Young Italy 
will display these colours, and bear on the one side the words—Liberty, Equality, 
Humanity; and on the other—Unity, Independence. 


Section 7 


Each member will, upon his initiation into the association of Young Italy, pro- 
nounce the following form of oath, in the presence of the initiator:— 

In the name of God and of Italy—... 

Ii, AL dese 

Believing in the mission entrusted by God to Italy, and the duty of every 
Italian to strive to attempt its fulfillment— 

Convinced that where God has ordained that a nation shall be, he has given the 
requisite power to create it; that the people are the depositories of that power, 
and that in its right direction for the people, and by the people, lies the secret of 
victory— 

Convinced that virtue consists in action and sacrifice, and strength in union 
and constancy of purpose— 

I give my name to Young Italy, an association of men holding the same faith, 
and swear— 

To dedicate myself wholly and for ever to the endeavour with them to consti- 
tute Italy one free, independent, republican nation. .. . 

Now and for ever: 

This do I swear, invoking upon my head the wrath of God, the abhorrence of 
man, and the infamy of the perjurer, if I ever betray the whole or a part of this 
my oath. 
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Carl Schurz: 
The 
Revolution 
of 
1848 
in 
Germany 


Carl Schurz (1829-1906) was a German Burschenschaft member, who 
once hoped to see a united Germany emerge that was liberal. In 
his Reminiscences he captures the manic-depressive mood of the 

German revolution, He tells us how the news of the fall of 
Louis-Philippe reached him when he was a student at Bonn and of its 
impact upon college students of the day. “The word democracy,” 
he writes with enthusiasm born out of hope, “was on all 
tongues and many thought it a matter of course that, if the princes 
should try to withhold from the people the rights and liberties 
demanded, force would take the place of mere petition.” As it was, 
however, the German princes could quote ““Gegen Demokraten helfen 
nur Soldaten’’—“‘Only soldiers can put democrats in their place.” 
The revolution of the German people of 1848-49 ended in 
military repression. His vision frustrated by the events of 1848, 
Schurz fled Germany and came to the United States. 

What was Schurz apparently doing when news reached him of the 
fall of Louis-Philippe? Is this episode of his memoirs significant? 
What was the greatest error of the revolutionaries? Does Schurz himself 
seem to share the flaw of political naiveté? Compare 
Schurz’s and Heine’s reactions to revolution and uprootedness. 


Then came, in 1813, after long suffering and debasement, the great popular 
uprising against Napoleonic despotism, and with it a period of a new German 
national consciousness. To this feeling appealed the famous manifesto... in 
which the King of Prussia, allied with the Russian Czar, after Napoleon’s defeat 
in Russia, called the German people to arms, promising at the same time a new 


From The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, 1, 103-6, 109-10, 1124, 118-21, 124-6, 134-8, 


141-5, 154-6, 161-3. (New York, n.p.: 1907). With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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national union and participation of the people in the business of government 
under constitutional forms. The new birth of a united German national empire, 
the abolition of arbitrary government by the introduction of free political insti- 
tutions—that was the solemn promise of the Prussian king as the people under- 
stood it—that was the hope which inspired the people in the struggle against 
Napoleonic rule with enthusiastic heroism and a self-sacrifice without limit, and 
ended in a final victory. It was one of the periods in history when a people 
proved itself ready to sacrifice all for the attainment of an ideal. But after the 
victories of Leipzig and Waterloo followed another time of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Against the formation of a united Germany arose not only the jealous 
opposition of non-German Europe, but also the selfish ambitions of the smaller 
German princes, especially of those who, as members of the “Rheinbund,” such 
as Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, etc., had been raised in their rank. And this 
opposition was strengthened by the intriguing policy of Austria, which, with her 
possessions outside of Germany, had also un-German interests and designs. And 
this Austrian policy was conducted by Prince Metternich, the prime minister of 
Austria, to whom every emotion of German patriotism was foreign, as he hated 
and feared every free aspiration among the people. Thus the peace was far from 
bringing to the German people the reward for their sacrifices which they had 
deserved and expected. From the Congress of Vienna, in 1814 and 1815, which 
disposed of peoples as of herds of cattle in order to establish a permanent 
balance of power in Europe, nothing issued for the German nation but a treaty 
of alliance between German states, the famous “Deutsche Bund,” the organ of 
which was to be the “Bundestag”; and this organ was to be composed of the 
representatives of the various German kings and princes, without any vestige of a 
representation of the people. There was no mention of any guarantee of civic 
rights, of a popular vote, of a free press, of the freedom of assembly, of a trial by 
jury. On the contrary, the “Bundestag,” impotent as an organ of the German 
nation in its relations to the outside world, developed itself only as a mutual 
insurance society of despotic rulers—as a central police board for the suppression 
of all national and liberal movements. The King of Prussia, Frederick William ILI, 
the same who had made the promises to the people contained in the proclama- 
tion of Kalisch, had probably in the days of distress and of national uprising 
honestly meant to do what he promised. But his mind was narrow and easily 
disposed to consider autocratic authority on his part as necessary for the well- 
being of the world.... 

Hope revived when Frederick William III’s son and successor, Frederick 
William IV, ascended the Prussian throne in 1840. He was regarded as a man of 
high intelligence and had, as crown-prince, excited fair expectations. Many con- 
sidered him incapable of continuing the stupid and sterile policy of his father. 
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Indeed, the first utterances of the new king and the employment of able men in 
high positions encouraged the hope that he harbored a national heart, in sym- 
pathy with the patriotic aspirations of the German people, and that the liberal 
currents of the time would find in him appreciative understanding. But fresh 
disappointment followed. As soon as the demand was publicly made, that now 
at last the old promises of a representative government should be fulfilled, the 
king’s attitude changed. These demands were bluntly repelled, and the censor- 
ship of the press was enforced with renewed severity. 


There had indeed long been some revolutionary agitators who, in their isola- 
tion, had passed for dreamers and could win but a slim following. But now the 
feeling began to spread in large circles that the real thunder-storm was coming, 
although hardly anybody anticipated how soon it would come. In former days 
people had excited themselves about what Thiers and Guizot had said in the 
French chambers, or Palmerston and Derby in the English parliament, or even 
what Hecker, Rotteck and Welker had said in the little Diet of the grand duchy 
of Baden. But now everybody listened with nervous eagerness to every word that 
in the United Diet of the most important of German states had fallen from the 
lips of Camphausen, Vincke, Beckerath, Hansemann and other liberal leaders. 
There was a feeling in the air as if this United Diet, in its position and the task to 
be performed by it, was not at all unlike the French assembly of the year 1789. 

We university students watched these events with perhaps a less clear under- 
standing, but with no less ardent interest, than our elders. As I have already 
mentioned, the “Burschenschaft”’ had its political traditions. Immediately after 
the wars of liberation—1813 to 1815—it had been among the first in line to raise 
the cry for the fulfillment of the pledges given by the princes. It had cultivated 
the national spirit with zeal, although sometimes with exaggerated demonstra- 
tions. It had furnished many victims in the persecutions of so-called demagogues. 
The political activity of the old Burschenschaft had indeed not been continued 
by the younger associations; but “God, Liberty, Fatherland,” had still remained 
the common watchword; we still wore the prohibited black-red-golden ribbon 
under our coats, and very many members of the new Burschenschaft societies 
still recognized it as their duty to keep themselves well informed of what hap- 
pened in the political world and to devote to it as active an interest as possible. 
Thus the liberal currents of our time found among us enthusiastic partisans, 
although we young people could not give a very definite account of the practical 
steps to be taken. 

In the prosecution of my studies I had taken up with ardor the history of 
Europe at the period of the great Reformation I expected to make this my 
specialty as a professor of history. The great characters of that period strongly 
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attracted me and I could not resist the temptation to clothe some of them in 
dramatic form. So I planned a tragedy, the main figure of which was to be Ulrich 
von Hutten, and I began to elaborate some scenes in detail. 


One morning, toward the end of February, 1848, I sat quietly in my attic- 
chamber, working hard at my tragedy of “Ulrich von Hutten,” when suddenly a 
friend rushed breathelessly into the room, exclaiming: “What, you sitting here! 
Do you not know what has happened?” 

“No; what?” 

“The French have driven away Louis Philippe and proclaimed the republic.” 

I threw down my pen—and that was the end of “Ulrich von Hutten.” I never 
touched the manuscript again. We tore down the stairs, into the street, to the 
market-square, the accustomed meeting-place for all the student societies after 
their midday dinner. Although it was still forenoon, the market was already 
crowded with young men talking excitedly. There was no shouting, no noise, 
only agitated conversation. What did we want there? This probably no one 
knew. But since the French had driven away Louis Philippe and proclaimed the 
republic, something of course must happen here, too. Some of the students had 
brought their rapiers along, as if it were necessary at once to make an attack or 
to defend ourselves. We were dominated by a vague feeling as if a great outbreak 
of elemental forces had begun, as if an earthquake was impending of which we 
had felt the first shock, and we instinctively crowded together. Thus we wan- 
dered about in numerous bands—to the “Kneipe,” where our restlessness, how- 
ever, would not suffer us long to stay; then to other pleasure resorts, where we 
fell into conversation with all manner of strangers, to find in them the same 
confused, astonished and expectant state of mind; then back to the market- 
square, to see what might be going on there; then again somewhere else, and so 
on, without aim and end, until finally late in the night fatigue compelled us to 
find the way home. 

The next morning there were the usual lectures to be attended. But how 
profitless! The voice of the professor sounded like a monotonous drone coming 
from far away. What he had to say did not seem to concern us. The pen that 
should have taken notes remained idle. At last we closed with a sigh the note- 
book and went away, impelled by a feeling that now we had something more 
important to do—to devote ourselves to the affairs of the fatherland. And this 
we did by seeking as quickly as possible again the company of our friends, in 
order to discuss what had happened and what was to come. In these conversa- 
tions, excited as they were, certain ideas and catchwords worked themselves to 
the surface, which expressed more or less the feelings of the people. Now had 
arrived in Germany the day for the establishment of “German Unity,” and the 
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founding of a great, powerful national German Empire. In the first line the 
convocation of a national parliament. Then the demands for civil rights and 
liberties, free speech, free press, the right of free assembly, equality before the 
law, a freely elected representation of the people with legislative power, respon- 
sibility of ministers, self-government of the communes, the right of the people to 
carry arms, the formation of a civic guard with elective officers, and so on—in 
short, that which was called a “constitutional form of government on a broad 
democratic basis.” Republican ideas were at first only sparingly expressed. But 
the word democracy was soon on all tongues, and many, too, thought it a matter 
of course that if the princes should try to withhold from the people the rights 
and liberties demanded, force would take the place of mere petition. Of course 
the regeneration of the fatherland must, if possible, be accomplished by peace- 
able means. A few days after the outbreak of this commotion I reached my 
nineteenth birthday. I remember to have been so entirely absorbed by what was 
happening that I could hardly turn my thoughts to anything else. Like many of 
my friends, | was dominated by the feeling that at last the great opportunity had 
arrived for giving to the German people the liberty which was their birthright 
and to the German fatherland its unity and greatness, and that it was now the 
first duty of every German to do and to sacrifice everything for this sacred 
object. We were profoundly, solemnly in earnest. 


The enthusiastic elation was followed by a short time of anxious expectancy. 
At last came the report of the awful events that had taken place in the capital. 

The King of Prussia, Frederick William IV, at first received the petitions rush- 
ing in upon him with sullen silence. He had so recently, and then so emphati- 
cally, even so defiantly, proclaimed his inflexible determination never to consent 
to any constitutional limitation of his kingly power, that the thought of yielding 
to popular pressure anything that he fancied should be only a free emanation of 
the royal will was well-nigh inconceivable to him. But the situation became more 
threatening from day to day. Not only the language of the deputations arriving 
from various parts of the kingdom constantly grew more and more impetuous 
and peremptory, but the people of Berlin began to hold mass meetings counting 
by thousands and to greet with thundering acclamations the political watch- 
words uttered by popular orators. The municipal authorities, too, were swept 
into the current and entreated the king to make concessions. At last he saw the 
necessity of yielding something. On the 14th of March he gave a “‘gracious” 
answer to an address presented by the city council, but that answer was still too 
evasive and indefinite to satisfy public opinion. Meanwhile bloody collisions 
occurred between the police supported by military detachments and the multi- 
tude thronging the public squares and streets, in which a merchant and a uni- 
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versity student were killed. The bitterness of feeling caused by these events was 
somewhat assuaged by a rumor that the king had resolved upon further and 
more important concessions, which would be publicly announced on the 18th. 
He had indeed concluded to issue an edict opening a prospect of steps to be 
taken in favor of national unity and abolishing the censorship of the press. 

On the afternoon of the fateful 18th of March an immense concourse of 
people assembled on the open square in front of the royal palace, hoping to hear 
the authoritative announcement that the popular demands had been granted. 
The king appeared on the balcony and was received with enthusiastic cheers. He 
attempted to speak, but could not be heard. In the belief, however, that he had 
granted all that was asked for, the people were ready for a jubilee. Then a cry 
arose for the removal of the bodies of troops surrounding the palace and appear- 
ing to separate the king from his people. It seemed to be expected that this 
would be granted, too, for an effort was made to open a passage for the soldiers 
through the dense crowd, when a roll of drums was heard. This was regarded as a 
signal for the departure of the soldiery; but, instead of the troops withdrawing, 
heavy bodies of infantry and cavalry pressed upon the multitude for the evident 
purpose of clearing the square. The two shots rang from the infantry line and the 
whole scene suddenly and frightfully changed. Frantic cries arose: ““We are be- 
trayed! We are betrayed!” In an instant the mass of people who but a moment 
before had joyously acclaimed the king, dispersed in the adjoining streets with 
the angry shout, “To arms, to arms!” In all directions the thoroughfares were 
soon blocked with barricades. The pavingstones seemed to leap from the ground 
and to form themselves into bulwarks surmounted by black-red-gold flags, and 
manned by citizens, university students, tradesmen, artists, laborers, professional 
men—hastily armed with all sorts of weapons, from rifles and shotguns down to 
pikes, axes and hammers. There was no preparation, no plan, no system, in the 
uprising; everybody seemed to follow a common instinct. Then the troops were 
ordered to the assault. When, after a fierce fight they had taken one barricade, 
they were at short distances confronted by another and another. Behind the 
barricades women were busy bringing food and drink for the fighters and caring 
for the wounded. During the whole night the city resounded with the roar of 
cannon and the rattle of musketry. 

The king seemed at first sternly determined to put down the insurrection at 
any cost; but as the street battle proceeded he became painfully conscious of its 
terrible character. Reports arrived in rapid succession. He would now give an 
order to stop the fight and then an order to go on. Shortly after midnight he 
wrote with his own hand an address to “My dear Berliners.” He began by saying 
that the firing of the two shots which had caused the excitement had been a 
mere accident, that a band of miscreants, mostly foreigners, had taken advantage 
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of this misunderstanding to goad many of his good subjects into the fratricidal 
fight. Then he promised to withdraw the troops as soon as the insurgents would 
remove the barricades, and he implored them “to listen to the fatherly voice of 
their king, to which the grievously suffering queen joined her affectionate and 
tearful prayers.” But the address failed to produce the desired effect. It was 
accompanied with the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry, and the fight- 
ing citizens rather resented being called ‘“‘a band of miscreants.” 

At last, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 19th of March, when one of the high 
commanders of the troops, General Mollendorf, had been captured by the citi- 
zens, the withdrawal of the troops was resolved upon. Peace was concluded on 
the understanding that the army should leave Berlin, that there should be free- 
dom of the press, and that Prussia should have a constitution on a broad demo- 
cratic basis. When the soldiery had marched off something happened that in 
dramatic force and significance has never been surpassed in the history of revo- 
lutions. From all parts of the city solemn and silent processions moved toward 
the royal palace. They escorted the bodies of those of the people who had been 
killed in the battle; the corpses of the slain were carried aloft on litters, their 
gaping wounds uncovered, their heads wreathed with laurel branches and im- 
mortelles. So the processions marched into the inner palace court, where the 
litters were placed in rows in ghastly parade, and around them the multitude of 
men with pallid faces, begrimed with blood and powder smoke, many of them 
still carrying the weapons with which they had fought during the night; and 
among them women and children bewailing their dead. Then the king was loudly 
called for. He appeared in an open gallery, pale and dejected, by his side the 
weeping queen. “Hat off!” the multitude shouted, and the king took off his hat 
to the dead below. Then a deep voice among the crowd intoned the old hymn, 
“Jesus, meine Zuversicht”—‘“Jesus, my Refuge,” in which all present joined. The 
chorus finished, the king silently withdrew and the procession moved away in 
grim solemnity. 


Suddenly after a prolonged fermentation, and following an impulse from 
abroad, the German people rose up in strength. The kings and princes now 
conceded everything that they had refused before, and the people found them- 
selves all at once in full possession of an unaccustomed power. Is it to be 
wondered at that these surprising changes brought forth some confused desires 
and misdirected endeavors? Would it not have been more astonishing if the 
people had at once clearly defined and wisely limited their desires, and promptly 
found the right means for the attainment of the right objects? Do we expect that 
the beggar who suddenly becomes a millionaire will instantly know how to make 
the best use of his unwanted wealth? And yet, it cannot be said of the large 
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majority of the German people that, however vague their political notions may 
have been, they asked in the revolutionary movements of the year 1848 in the 
main for anything that was unreasonable or unattainable. Much of what they at 
that period sought to accomplish has since been realized. The errors committed 
by them in 1848 were more in the means employed than in the ends aimed at. 
And the greatest of these errors sprang from the childlike confidence with which 
they expected the complete fulfillment of all the promises which the kings and 
princes, especially the King of Prussia, had made under stress of circumstances. 
It is idle to indulge in speculations about that which might have been if that 
which was had been different. But one thing is certain: If the princes had not 
permitted themselves to be seduced by the machinations of the reactionary 
parties on the one side, nor to be frightened by occasional popular excesses on 
the other, but had with unflinching fidelity and with the exertion of all their 
power done that which in March, 1848, they had given the people reason to 
expect of them, the essential objects fought for at that period would have 
proved themselves entirely practicable. It was indeed not prudent on the part of 
the people in their enthusiastic enjoyment of what they called the “Volker- 
fruhling’’—the People’s Springtime—an enjoyment to which they gave themselves 
with such ingenuous elation, to cherish that credulous confidence, instead of 
assuring themselves of the necessary guarantees against a reaction bound to 
come; but this imprudence sprang from no ignoble source. He surely wrongs the 
German people who lays solely at their and their leaders’ doors the responsibility 
for the failures of the years 1848-49, overlooking the tergiversations of the 
princes. 


The national parliament at Frankfurt elected in the spring, which represented 
the sovereignty of the German people in the large sense and was to give to the 
united German nation a national government, counted among its members a 
great many men illustrious in the fields, not of politics, but of science and 
literature. It soon showed a dangerous tendency of squandering in brilliant, but 
more or less fruitless, debates much of the time which was sorely needed for 
prompt and decisive action to secure the legitimate results of the revolution 
against hostile forces. 

But our eyes were turned still more anxiously upon Berlin. Prussia was by far 
the strongest of the purely German states. The Austrian empire was a conglom- 
eration of different nationalities—German, Magyar, Slavic and Italian. The Ger- 
man element, to which the dynasty and the political capital belonged, had so far 
been the predominant one. It was most advanced in civilization and wealth, 
although inferior in numbers. But the Slavs, the Magyars and the Italians, stimu- 
lated by the revolutionary movements of 1848, were striving for national auton- 
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omy, and although Austria had held the foremost place in the later periods of 
the ancient German empire and then after the Napoleonic wars in the German 
Confederacy, it seemed problematic whether her large non-German interests 
would permit her to play a leading part now in the political unification of 
Germany under a constitutional government. In fact, it turned out subsequently 
that the mutual jealousies of the different races enabled the Austrian central 
government to subjugate to despotic rule one by the other, in spite of the 
hopeful beginnings of the revolution, and that the non-German interests of 
Austria and those of the dynasty were predominant in her policy. But Prussia, 
excepting a comparatively small Polish district, was a purely German country, 
and by far the strongest among the German states in point of numbers, of 
general education, of economic activity and especially of military power. It was, 
therefore, generally felt that the attitude of Prussia would be decisive in deter- 
ming the fate of the revolution. 

For a while the Prussian king, Frederick William IV, seemed to be pleased with 
the role of a leader in the national movement which the revolution had made 
him assume. His volatile nature seemed to be warmed by a new enthusiasm. He 
took walks on the streets and talked freely with the people. He spoke of consti- 
tutional principles of government to be introduced as a matter of course. He 
loudly praised the noble generosity which the people of Berlin had manifested 
toward him in the hours of stress. He ordered the army to wear the black-red- 
gold cockade together with the Prussian. On the parade ground at Potsdam he 
declared to the sulking officers of the guards “that he felt himself perfectly safe, 
free and happy among the citizens of Berlin; that all the concessions made by 
him had been made of his own free will and according to his own convictions, 
and that nobody should dare to question this.” But when the Prussian con- 
stituent assembly had met in Berlin and began to pass laws, and to design 
constitutional provisions, and to interfere with the conduct of the government in 
the spirit of the revolution, the king’s mind gradually opened itself to other 
influences, and those influences gained access to him and surrounded him all the 
more readily since he removed his residence from Berlin to his palace at Pots- 
dam, a little town preponderantly inhabited by courtiers and soldiers and other 
dependents of the government. Thus the king’s immediate contact with the 
people ceased, his conferences with the newly appointed liberal ministers were 
confined to short formal ‘“‘audiences,” and voices appealing to old sympathies, 
prepossessions and partialities were constantly nearest to his ear. 

There was the army, traditionally the pet of the Hohenzollerns, smarting 
under the “disgrace” of its withdrawal from Berlin after the street battle, and 
pining for revenge and restoration of its prestige. There was the court nobility, 
whose business it always had been to exalt and flatter the royal person. There 
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was the landed aristocracy, the “Junker” element, whose feudal privileges were 
theoretically denied by the revolutionary spirit and practically invaded by the 
legislative action of the representatives of the people, and who artfully goaded 
the king’s pride. There was the old bureaucracy, the power of which had been 
broken by the revolution, although its personnel had but little been changed, 
and which sought to recover its former sway. There was the “old Prussian”’ spirit 
which resented any national aspirations that might encroach upon the impor- 
tance and self-appreciation of specific Prussiandom, and which still had strength 
in the country immediately surrounding Berlin and in some of the eastern prov- 
inces. All these forces, which in a general term were popularly called “the 
reaction,” worked together to divert the king from the course he had ostensibly 
taken immediately after the revolution of March, with the hope of using him for 
the largest possible restoration of the old order of things—well knowing that if 
they controlled him, they would, through him, control the army, and then with 
it a tremendous, perhaps decisive, force in the conflicts to come. And this 
“reaction” was greatly strengthened by the cunning exploitation of some street 
excesses that happened in Berlin—excesses which in a free country like England 
might, indeed, have brought forth some vigorous measures of repression by the 
police, but would certainly not have induced anybody to call the practicability 
of civil freedom or of the constitutional principles of government in question. 
But these occurrences were used in Prussia with considerable effect to frighten 
the timid men of the bourgeoisie with the specter of general anarchy, and to 
persuade the king that after all the restoration of unrestrained royal power was 
necessary for the maintenance of law and order. 

On the other hand, the visible development of the reaction had the effect of 
producing among many of those who stood earnestly for national unity and 
constitutional government, a state of mind more open to radical tendencies. The 
rapid progress of these developments was clearly perceptible in my own sur- 
roundings. Our democratic club was composed in almost equal parts of students 
and citizens, among whom there were many of excellent character, of some 
fortune and good standing, and of moderate views, while a few others had 
worked themselves into a state of mind resembling that of the terrorists in the 
French Revolution. Kinkel was the recognized leader of the club, and I soon 
became a member of the executive committee. At first the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy with universal suffrage and well-secured civil rights 
would have been quite satisfactory to us. But the reaction, the threatened rise of 
which we were observing, gradually made many of us believe that there was no 
safety for popular liberty except in a republic. From this belief there was only 
one step to the further conclusion, that in a republic, and only in a republic, all 
evils of the social body could be cured, and the solution of all the political 
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problems would be possible. The idealism which saw in the republican citizen 
the highest embodiment of human dignity we had imbibed from the study of 
classic antiquity; and the history of the French Revolution satisfied us that a 
republic could be created in Germany and could maintain its existence in the 
European system of states. In that history we found striking examples of the 
possibility of accomplishing the seemingly impossible, if only the whole energy 
resting in a great nation were awakened and directed with unflinching boldness. 
Most of us indeed recoiled from the wild excesses which had stained with 
streams of innocent blood the national uprising in France during the Reign of 
Terror. But we hoped to stir up the national energies without such terrorism. At 
any rate the history of the French Revolution furnished to us models in plenty 
that mightily excited our imagination. How dangerously seductive such a play of 
the imagination is, we were of course then unaware. 


Working 
Conditions 
in 
Great Britain: 
The 
Sadler 
Report 


The industrial revolution brought boom and prosperity. It also brought 
social and economic dislocation. Factory workers, many of whom were cruelly 
exploited, became the “‘invisible” members of society. A number of documents 

describe the hopeless plight of workers, attesting at the same time, perhaps, 
to the social consciousness of individuals and organizations willing 
to publicize the social effects of technological change. It was their testimony 
which shocked public opinion and led to bills regulating conditions of labor 
in factories and mines. Did classical economic theory and the political 
philosophy of nineteenth century liberalism contribute to this situation? 
Do the witnesses seem angry? Or is there a mood of resignation? 


From The Manufacturing Population of England by P. Gaskell, (London, 1833). 
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Evidence Given before the Sadler Committee 


Mr. Matthew Crabtree, Called in; and Examined 


What age are you?—Twenty-two. 

What is your occupation?—A blanket manufacturer. 

Have you ever been employed in a factory?—Yes. 

At what age did you first go to work in one?—Eight. 

How long did you continue in that occupation?—Four years. 

Will you state the hours of labor at the period when you first went to the 
factory, in ordinary times?—From 6 in the morning to 8 at night. 

Fourteen hours?—Yes. 

With what intervals for refreshment and rest?—An hour at noon. 

When trade was brisk what were your hours?—From 5 in the morning to 9 in 
the evening. 

Sixteen hours?—Yes. 

With what intervals at dinner?—An hour. 

How far did you live from the mill?—About two miles. 

Was there any time allowed for you to get your breakfast in the mill?—No. 

Did you take it before you left your home?—Generally. 

During those long hours of labor could you be punctual; how did you awake? 
—I seldom did awake spontaneously; I was most generally awoke or lifted out of 
bed, sometimes asleep, by my parents. 

Were you always in time?—No. 

What was the consequence if you had been too late?—I was most commonly 
beaten. 

Severely?—Very severely, I thought. 

In those mills is chastisement towards the latter part of the day going on 
perpetually—Perpetually. 

So that you can hardly be in a mill without hearing constant crying?—Never an 
hour, I believe. 

Do you think that if the overlooker were naturally a human person it would 
still be found necessary for him to beat the children, in order to keep up their 
attention and vigilance at the termination of those extraordinary days of labor? 
—Yes; the machine turns off a regular quantity of cardings, and of course they 
must keep as regularly to their work the whole of the day; they must keep with 
the machine, and therefore however human the slubber may be, as he must keep 
up with the machine or be found fault with, he spurs the children to keep up 
also by various means; but that which he commonly resorts to is to strap them 
when they become drowsy. 

At the time when you were beaten for not keeping up with your work, were 
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you anxious to have done it if you possibly could?—Yes; the dread of being 
beaten if we could not keep up with our work was a sufficient impulse to keep 
us to it if we could. 

When you got home at night after this labor, did you feel much fatigued?— 
Very much so. 

Had you any time to be with your parents, and to receive instructions from 
them?—No. 

What did you do?—All that we did when we got home was to get the little bit 
of supper that was provided for us and to go to bed immediately. If the supper 
had not been ready directly, we should have gone to sleep while it was preparing. 

Did you not, as a child, feel it a very grievous hardship to be roused so soon in 
the moming?—I did. 

Were the rest of the children similarly circumstanced?—Yes, all of them; but 
they were not all of them so far from their work as I was. 

And if you had been too late you were under the apprehension of being 
cruelly beaten?—I generally was beaten when I happened to be too late, and 
when I got up in the morning the apprehension of that was so great, that I used 
to run, and cry all the way as I went to the mill. ; 


Elizabeth Bentley, Called in; and Examined 


What age are you?—Twenty-three. 

Where do you live?—At Leeds. 

What time did you begin to work at a factory?—When I was six years old. 

At whose factory did you work?—Mr. Busk’s. 

What kind of mill is it?—Flax-mill. 

What was your business in that mill?—I was a little doffer. 

What were your hours of labor in that mill?—From 5 in the morning till 9 at 
night, when they were thronged. 

For how long a time together have you worked that excessive length of 
time?—For about half a year. 

What were your usual hours of labor when you were not so thronged?—From 
6 in the morning till 7 at night. 

What time was allowed for your meals?—Forty minutes at noon. 

Had you any time to get your breakfast or drinking?—No, we got it as we 
could. 

And when your work was bad, you had hardly any time to eat it at all?—No; 
we were obliged to leave it or take it home, and when we did not take it, the 
overlooker took it, and gave it to his pigs. 

Do you consider doffing a laborious employment?—Yes. 

Explain what it is you had to do?—When the frames are full, they have to stop 
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the frames, and take the flyers off, and take the full bobins off, and carry them 
to the roller; and then put empty ones on, and set the frame going again. 

Does that keep you constantly on your feet?—Yes, there are so many frames, 
and they run so quick. 

Your labor is very excessive?—Yes; you have not time for any thing. 

Suppose you flagged a little, or were too late, what would they do?—Strap us. 

Are they in the habit of strapping those who are last in doffing?—Yes. 

Constantly?—Yes. 

Girls as well as boys?—Yes. 

Have you ever been strapped?—Yes. 

Severely?—Yes. 

Could you eat your food well in that factory?—No, indeed, I had not much to 
eat, and the little | had I could not eat it, my appetite was so poor, and being 
covered with dust; and it was no use to take it home, I could not eat it, and the 
overlooker took it, and gave it to the pigs. 

You are speaking of the breakfast?—Yes. 

How far had you to go for dinner?—We could not go home to dinner. 

Where did you dine?—In the mill. 

Did you live far from the mill?—Yes, two miles. 

Had you a clock?—No, we had not. 

Supposing you had not been in time enough in the morning at these mills, 
what would have been the consequence?—We should have been quartered. 

What do you mean by that?—If we were a quarter of an hour too late, they 
would take off half an hour; we only got a penny an hour, and they would take 
a halfpenny more. 

The fine was much more considerable than the loss of time?—Yes. 

Were you also beaten for being too late?—No, I was never beaten myself, I 
have seen the boys beaten for being too late. 

Were you generally there in time?—Yes, my mother has been up at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and at 2 o’clock in the morning; the colliers used to go to their 
work about 3 or 4 o’clock, and when she heard them stirring she has got up out 
of her warm bed, and gone out and asked them the time, and I have sometimes 
been at Hunslet Car at 2 o’clock in the morning, when it was streaming down 
with rain, and we have had to stay till the mill was opened. 


Peter Smart, Called in; and Examined 


You say you were locked up night and day?—Yes. 

Do the children ever attempt to run away?—Very often. 

Were they pursued and brought back again?—Yes, the overseer pursued them 
and brought them back. 
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Did you ever attempt to run away?—Yes, I ran away twice. 

And you were brought back?—Yes, and I was sent up to the master’s loft, and 
thrashed with a whip for running away. 

Were you bound to this man?—Yes, for six years. 

By whom were you bound?—My mother got 15s. for the six years. 

Do you know whether the children were, in point of fact, compelled to stop 
during the whole time for which they were engaged?—Yes, they were. 

By law?—I cannot say by law; but they were compelled by the master; I never 
saw any law used there but the law of their own hands. 

To what mill did you next go?—To Mr. Webster’s, at Battus Den, within eleven 
miles of Dundee. 

In what situation did you act there?—I acted as an overseer. 

At 17 years of age?—Yes. 

Did you inflict the same punishment that you yourself had experienced?—I 
went as an overseer; not as a slave, but as a slave driver. 

What were the hours of labor in that mill?—My master told me that I had to 
produce a certain quantity of yarn; the hours were at that time fourteen; I said 
that I was not able to produce the quantity of yarn that was required; I told him 
if he took the timepiece out of the mill I would produce that quantity, and after 
that time I found no difficulty in producing the quantity. 

How long have you worked per day in order to produce the quantity your 
master required?—I have wrought nineteen hours. 

Was this a water-mill?—Yes, water and steam both. 

To what time have you worked?—I have seen the mill going till it was past 12 
o'clock on the Saturday night. 

So that the mill was still working on the Sabbath morning?—Yes. 

Were the workmen paid by the piece, or by the day?—No, all had stated wages. 

Did not that almost compel you to use great severity to the hands then under 
you?—Yes; I was compelled often to beat them, in order to get them to attend 
to their work, from their being overwrought. 

Were not the children exceedingly fatigued at that time?—Yes, exceedingly 
fatigued. 

Were the children bound in the same way in that mill?—No; they were bound 
from one year’s end to another, for twelve months. 

Did you keep the hands locked up in the same way in that mill?—Yes; we 
locked up the mill; but we did not lock the bothy. 

Did you find that the children were unable to pursue their labor properly to 
that extent?—Yes; they have been brought to that condition, that I have gone 
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and fetched up the doctor to them, to see what was the matter with them, and 
to know whether they were able to rise or not able to rise; they were not at all 
able to rise; we have had great difficulty in getting them up. 

When that was the case, how long have they been in bed, generally speak- 
ing?—Perhaps not above four or five hours in their beds. 


An Independent Observer 


Any man who has stood at twelve o’clock at the single narrow doorway, which 
serves as the place of exit for the hands employed in the great cottonmills, must 
acknowledge that an uglier set of men and women, of boys and girls, taking 
them in the mass, it would be impossible to congregate in a smaller compass. 
Their complexion is sallow and pallid—with a peculiar flatness of feature, caused 
by the want of a proper quantity of adipose substance to cushion out the 
cheeks. Their stature low—the average height of four hundred men, measured at 
different times and different places, being five feet six inches. Their limbs, 
slender, and playing badly and ungracefully. A very general bowing of the legs. 
Great numbers of girls and women walking lamely or awkwardly, with raised 
chests and spinal flexures. Nearly all have flat feet, accompanied with a down- 
tread, differing very widely from the elasticity of action in the foot and ankle, 
attendant upon perfect formation. Hair thin and straight—many of the men 
having but little beard, and that in patches of a few hairs, much resembling its 
growth among the red men of America. A spiritless and dejected air, a sprawling 
and wide action of the legs, and an appearance, taken as a whole, giving the 
world but “little assurance of a man,” or if so, “most sadly cheated of his fair 
proportions. ...” 

Factory labor is a species of work, in some respects singularly unfitted for 
children. Cooped up in a heated atmosphere, denied the necessary exercise, 
remaining in one position for a series of hours, one set or system of muscles 
alone called into activity, it cannot be wondered at that its effects are injurious 
to the physical growth of a child. Where the bony system is still imperfect, the 
vertical position it is compelled to retain, influences its direction; the spinal 
column bends beneath the weight of the head, bulges out laterally, or is dragged 
forward by the weight of the parts composing the chest, the pelvis yields be- 
neath the opposing pressure downwards, and the resistance given by the thigh- 
bones; its capacity is lessened, sometimes more and sometimes less; the legs 
curve, and the whole body loses height, in consequence of this general yielding 
and bending of its parts. 
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Evidence Given before Lord Ashley’s Mines Commission of 1842 


Sarah Gooder, Aged & Years 


I’m a trapper in the Gawber pit. It does not tire me, but I have to trap without a 
light and I’m scared. I go at four and sometimes half past three in the morning, 
and come out at five and half past. I never go to sleep. Sometimes I sing when 
I’ve light, but not in the dark; I dare not sing then. I don’t like being in the pit. I 
am very sleepy when I go sometimes in the morning. I go to Sunday-schools and 
read Reading made Easy. She knows her letters and can read little words. They 
teach me to pray. She repeated the Lord’s Prayer, not very perfectly, and ran on 
with the following addition:—‘‘God bless my father and mother, and sister and 
brother, uncles and aunts and cousins, and everybody else, and God bless me and 
make me a good servant. Amen. I have heard tell of Jesus many atime. | don’t 
know why he came on earth, I’m sure, and I don’t know why he died, but he 
had stones for his head to rest on. | would like to be at school far better than in 
the pit.” 


Thomas Wilson, Esq., of the Banks, 
Silkstone, Owner of Three Collieries 


The employment of females of any age in and about the mines is most objection- 
able, and I should rejoice to see it put an end to; but in the present feeling of the 
colliers, no individual would succeed in stopping it in a neighborhood where it 
prevailed, because the men would immediately go to those pits where their 
daughters would be employed. The only way effectually to put an end to this 
and other evils in the present colliery system is to elevate the minds of the men; 
and the only means to attain this is to combine sound moral and religious 
training and industrial habits with a system of intellectual culture much more 
perfect than can at present be obtained by them. 

I object on general principles to government interference in the conduct of 
any trade, and I am satisfied that in mines it would be productive of the greatest 
injury and injustice. The art of mining is not so perfectly understood as to admit 
of the way in which a colliery shall be conducted being dictated by any person, 
however experienced, with such certainty as would warrant an interference with 
the management of private business. I should also most decidedly object to 
placing collieries under the present provisions of the Factory Act with respect to 
the education of children employed therein. First, because, if it is contended 
that coal-owners, as employers of children, are bound to attend to their edu- 
cation, this obligation extends equally to all other employers, and therefore it is 
unjust to single out one class only; secondly, because, if the legislature asserts a 
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right to interfere to secure education, it is bound to make that interference 
general; and thirdly, because the mining population is in this neighborhood so 
intermixed with other classes; and is in such small bodies in any one place, that 
it would be impossible to provide separate schools for them. 


Isabella Read, 12 Years Old, Coal-bearer 


Works on mother’s account, as father has been dead two years. Mother bides at 
home, she is troubled with bad breath, and is very weak in her body from early 
labor. I am wrought with sister and brother, it is very sore work; cannot say how 
many rakes or journeys I make from pit’s bottom to wall face and back, thinks 
about 30 or 25 on the average; the distance varies from 100 to 250 fathom. 

I carry about 1 cwt. and a quarter on my back; have to stoop much and creep 
through water, which is frequently up to the calves of my legs. When first down, 
fell frequently asleep while waiting for coal from heat and fatigue. 

I do not like the work, nor do the lassies, but they are made to like it. When 
the weather is warm there is difficulty in breathing, and frequently the lights go 
out. 


Isabel Wilson, 38 Years Old, Coal-putter 


When women have children thick [fast] they are compelled to take them down 
early, I have been married 19 years and have had 10 bairns; seven are in life. 
When on Sir John’s work was a carrier of coals, which caused me to miscarry five 
times from the strains, and was ill after each. Putting is not so oppressive; last 
child was born on Saturday morning, and I was at work on the Friday night. 

Once met with an accident; a coal brake my cheek-bone, which kept me idle 
some weeks. 

I have wrought below 30 years, and so has the guid man; he is getting touched 
in the breath now. 

None of the children read; as the work is not regular. I did read once, but not 
able to attend to it now; when I go below lassie 10 years of age keeps house and 
makes the broth or stir-about. 

Nine sleep in two bedsteads; there did not appear to be any beds, and the 
whole of the other furniture consisted of two chairs, three stools, a table, a 
kail-pot and a few broken basins and cups. Upon asking if the furniture was all 
they had, the guid wife said, furniture was of no use, as it was so troublesome to 
flit with. 


Patience Kershaw, Aged 17 


My father has been dead about a year; my mother is living and has ten children, 
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five lads and five lasses; the oldest is about thirty, the youngest is four; three 
lasses go to mill; all the lads are colliers, two getters and three hurriers; one lives 
at home and does nothing; mother does nought but look after home. 

All my sisters have been hurriers, but three went to the mill. Alice went 
because her legs swelled from hurrying in cold water when she was hot. I never 
went to day-school; I go to Sunday-school, but I cannot read or write;1 go to pit 
at five o’clock in the morning and come out at five in the evening; I get my 
breakfast of porridge and milk first; 1 take my dinner with me, a cake, and eat it 
as I go; I do not stop or rest any time for the purpose; I get nothing else until I 
get home, and then have potatoes and meat, not every day meat. I hurry in the 
clothes I have now got on, trousers and ragged jacket; the bald place upon my 
head is made by thrusting the corves; my legs have never swelled, but sisters’ did 
when they went to mill; 1 hurry the corves a mile and more under ground and 
back; they weigh 300 cwt.; I hurry 11 a day; I wear a belt and chain at the 
workings to get the corves out; the getters that I work for are naked except their 
caps; they pull off all their clothes; I see them at work when I go up; sometimes 
they beat me, if I am not quick enough, with their hands; they strike me upon 
my back; the boys take liberties with me; sometimes they pull me about; I am 
the only girl in the pit; there are about 20 boys and 15 men; all the men are 
naked; I would rather work in mill than in coal-pit. (This girl is an ignorant, 
filthy, ragged, and deplorable-looking object, and such a one as the uncivilized 
natives of the prairies would be shocked to look upon.) 


Mary Barrett, Age 14, June 15 


I have worked down in pit five years; father is working in next pit; I have 12 
brothers and sisters—all of them but one live at home; they weave, and wind, and 
hurry, and one is a counter, one of them can read, none of the rest can, or write; 
they never went to day-school, but three of them go to Sunday-school; I hurry 
for my brother John, and come down at seven o’clock about; I go up at six, 
sometimes seven; I do not like working in pit, but I am obliged to get a living; I 
work always without stockings, or shoes, or trousers; | wear nothing but my 
chemise; I have to go up to the headings with the men; they are all naked there; I 
am got well used to that, and don’t care now much about it; I was afraid at first, 
and did not like it; they never behave rudely to me;I cannot read or write. 
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Karl 
Marx: 
The 
Communist 
Manifesto 


The Communist Manifesto is one of the most important political documents 
of all time. Written with power, it is at the same time a philosophy of 
history, a critical analysis of socialist doctrines, and an urgent call 
to revolutionary action. The structure of the document is brilliantly simple. 
Affirming the “spectre of Communism” which is “haunting Europe,” it 
argues that class struggle is the central factor of historical change. 

Its simple and straightforward style, however, is deceptive. For 
behind almost every ringing phrase, there are marks of a profound 
intellect—as young Marx (thirty years old) and Engels (twenty-eight) 
seek to blend a chaos of ideas into a philosophy which would unite 
the workers, laying down the basis for social action. 

Marx’s most savage invectives, of course, are directed against the 
bourgeoisie. Do you agree with his analysis of the historical role of the 
middle class? Has capitalism simplified class tensions, as Marx claims? 
Do you agree with Marx’s faith in the ultimate triumph of the working class? 
What is Marx’s philosophy of history? 


A specter is haunting Europe—the specter of Communism. All the powers of old 
Europe have entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this specter: Pope and Czar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been decried as communistic by 
its opponents in power? Where the Opposition that has not hurled back the 
branding reproach of Communism, against the more advanced opposition 
parties, as well as against its reactionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact: 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European powers to be itself a 
power 


From Manifesto of the Communist Party by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (Chicago, 1888), 
pp. 1-23, 24-39, 4147, 62-64. 
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lJ. It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face of the whole 
world, publish their views, their aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery 
tale of the specter of Communism with a manifesto of the party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled in London, 
and sketched the following manifesto, to be published in the English, French, 
German, Italian, Flemish, and Danish languages. 


Bourgeois and Proletarians 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master and 
journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposition 
to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight 
that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, 
or in the common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere a complicated 
arrangement of society into various orders, a manifold gradation of social rank. 
In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in the Middle 
Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in al- 
most all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of feudal 
society, has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the old 
ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinctive 
feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and 
more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great classes directly 
facing each other—bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered burghers of the earliest 
towns. From these burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie were de- 
veloped. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened up fresh ground 
for the rising bourgeoisie. The East Indian and Chinese markets, the colonization 
of America, trade with the colonies, the increase in the means of exchange and 
in commodities generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an 
impulse never before known, and thereby, to the revolutionary element in the 
tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, in which industrial production was monopo- 
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lized by closed guilds, now no longer sufficed for the growing wants of the new 
markets. The manufacturing system took its place. The guild-masters were 
pushed aside by the manufacturing middle class; division of labor between the 
different corporate guilds vanished in the face of division of labor in each single 
workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever rising. Even manu- 
facture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam and machinery revolutionized 
industrial production. The place of manufacture was taken by the giant, modern 
industry, the place of the industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires—the 
leaders of whole industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, for which the discovery of 
America paved the way. This market has given an immense development to 
commerce, to navigation, to communication by land. This development has, in 
its turn, reacted on the extension of industry; and in proportion as industry, 
commerce, navigation, railways extended, in the same proportion the bour- 
geoisie developed, increased its capital, and pushed into the background every 
class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is itself the product of a long 
course of development, of a series of revolutions in the modes of production and 
of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding political advance of that class. An oppressed class under the sway of 
the feudal nobility, it became an armed and self-governing association in the 
medieval commune; here independent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany), 
there taxable “third estate” of the monarchy (as in France); afterwards, in the 
period of manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal or the absolute 
monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility, and, in fact, cornerstone of the 
great monarchies in general—the bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment 
of modern industry and of the world market, conquered for itself, in the modern 
representative state, exclusive political sway. The executive of the modern state 
is but a committee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie has played a most revolutionary role in history. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end to all 
feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley 
feudal ties that bound man to his “natural superiors,” and has left no other bond 
between man and man than naked self-interest, than callous “cash payment.” It 
has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor, of chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy water of egotistical calculation. It 
has resolved personal worth into exchange value, and in place of the numberless 
indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscionable freedom 
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—Free Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled by religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto honored 
and looked up to with reverent awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, 
the priest, the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-laborers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its sentimental veil, and has 
reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the brutal display of 
vigor in the Middle Ages, which reactionaries so much admire, found its fitting 
complement in the most slothful indolence. It has been the first to show what 
man’s activity can bring about. It has accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyp- 
tian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted ex- 
peditions that put in the shade all former migrations of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing the instru- 
ments of production, and thereby the relations of production, and with them 
the whole relations of society. Conservation of the old modes of production in 
unaltered form, was, on the contrary, the first condition of existence for all 
earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted 
disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation distin- 
guish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, 
with their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept 
away, all new-formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All that is 
solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to 
face with sober senses his real conditions of life and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases the bour- 
geoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle 
everywhere, establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world market given a 
cosmopolitan character to production and consumption in every country. To the 
great chagrin of reactionaries, it has drawn from under the feet of industry the 
national ground on which it stood. All old-established national industries have 
been destroyed or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by new indus- 
tries, whose introduction becomes a life and death question for all civilized 
nations, by industries that no longer work up indigenous raw material, but raw 
material drawn from the remotest zones; industries whose products are con- 
sumed, not only at home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the production of the country, we find new wants, requiring 
for their satisfaction the products of distant lands and climes. In place of the old 
local and national seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every 
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direction, universal inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in 
intellectual production, The intellectual creations of individual nations become 
common property. National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more 
and more impossible, and from the numerous national and local literatures there 
arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments of production, 
by the immensely facilitated means of communication, draws all nations, even 
the most barbarian, into civilization. The cheap prices of its commodities are the 
heavy artillery with which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it forces 
the barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It compels 
all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of production; it 
compels them to introduce what it calls civilization into their midst, i.e., to 
become bourgeois themselves. In a word, it creates a world after its own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule of the towns. It has 
created enormous cities, has greatly increased the urban population as compared 
with the rural, and has thus rescued a considerable part of the population from 
the idiocy of rural life. Just as it has made the country dependent on the towns, 
so it has made barbarian and semi-barbarian countries dependent on the civilized 
ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, the East on the West. 

More and more the bourgeoisie keeps doing away with the scattered state of 
the population, of the means of production, and of property. It has agglomera- 
ted population, centralized means of production, and has concentrated property 
in a few hands. The necessary consequence of this was political centralization. 
Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, with separate interests, laws, 
governments, and systems of taxation, became lumped together into one nation, 
with one government, one code of laws, one national class interest, one frontier, 
and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, has created more 
massive and more colossal productive forces than have all preceding generations 
together. Subjection of nature’s forces to man, machinery, application of chem- 
istry to industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, 
clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, whole popula- 
tions conjured out of the ground—what earlier century had even a presentiment 
that such productive forces slumbered in the lap of social labor? 

We see then that the means of production and of exchange, which served as 
the foundation for the growth of the bourgeoisie, were generated in feudal 
society. At a certain stage in the development of these means of production and 
of exchange, the conditions under which feudal society produced and ex- 
changed, the feudal organization or agriculture and manufacturing industry, in a 
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word, the feudal relations of property became no longer compatible with the 
already developed productive forces; they became so many fetters. They had to 
be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied by a social and politi- 
cal constitution adapted to it, and by the economic and political sway of the 
bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern bourgeois so- 
ciety with its relations of production, of exchange and of property, a society 
that has conjured up such gigantic means of production and of exchange, is like 
the sorcerer who is no longer able to control the powers of the nether world 
whom he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the history of 
industry and commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern productive 
forces against modern conditions of production, against the property relations 
that are the conditions for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is 
enough to mention the commercial crises that by their periodical return put the 
existence of the entire bourgeois society on trial, each time more threateningly. 
In these crises a great part not only of the existing products, but also of the 
previously created productive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises 
there breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed an 
absurdity—the epidemic of over-production. Society suddenly finds itself put 
back into a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal 
war of devastation had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; in- 
dustry and commerce seem to be destroyed. And why? Because there is too 
much civilization, too much means of subsistence, too much industry, too much 
commerce. The productive forces at the disposal of society no longer tend to 
further the development of the conditions of bourgeois property; on the con- 
trary, they have become too powerful for these conditions, by which they are 
fettered, and no sooner do they overcome these fetters than they bring disorder 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence of bourgeois prop- 
erty. The conditions of bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the wealth 
created by them. And how does the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the one 
hand, by enforced destruction of a mass of productive forces; on the other, by 
the conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough exploitation of the old 
ones. That is to say, by paving the way for more extensive and more destructive 
crises, and by diminishing the means whereby crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the ground are 
now turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring death to itself; 
it has also called into existence the men who are to wield those weapons—the 
modern working class—the proletarians. 
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In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is developed, in the same propor- 
tion is the proletariat, the modern working class, developed—a class of laborers, 
who live only so long as they find work, and who find work only so long as their 
labor increases capital. These laborers, who must sell themselves piecemeal, are a 
commodity, like every other article of commerce, and are consequently exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of competition, to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of labor, the work of 
the proletarians has lost all individual character, and, consequently, all charm for 
the workman. He becomes an appendage of the machine, and it is only the most 
simple, most monotonous, and most easily acquired knack, that is required of 
him. Hence, the cost of production of a workman is restricted, almost entirely, 
to the means of subsistence that he requires for his maintenance, and for the 
propagation of his race. But the price of a commodity, and therefore also of 
labor, is equal to its cost of production. In proportion, therefore, as the repul- 
siveness of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in proportion as 
the use of machinery and division of labor increases, in the same proportion the 
burden of toil also increases, whether by prolongation of the working hours, by 
increase of the work exacted in a given time, or by increased speed of the 
machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the patriarchal master 
into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. Masses of laborers, crowded 
into the factory, are organized like soldiers. As privates of the industrial army 
they are placed under the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and 
sergeants. Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois 
state; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, by the over-looker, 
and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more 
openly this despotism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the 
more hateful and the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual labor, in other 
words, the more modern industry develops, the more is the labor of men super- 
seded by that of women. Differences of age and sex have no longer any distinc- 
tive social validity for the working class. All are instruments of labor, more or 
less expensive to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sooner has the laborer received his wages in cash, for the moment escaping 
exploitation by the manufacturer, than he is set upon by the other portions of 
the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class—the small tradespeople, shopkeepers, and 
retired tradesmen generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants—all these sink 
gradually into the proletariat, partly because their diminutive capital does not 
suffice for the scale on which modern industry is carried on, and is swamped in 
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the competition with the large capitalists, partly because their specialized skill is 
rendered worthless by new methods of production. Thus the proletariat is re- 
cruited from all classes of the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of development. With its birth 
begins its struggle with the bourgoisie. At first the contest is carried on by 
individual laborers, then by the work people of a factory, then by the operatives 
of one trade, in one locality, against the individual bourgeois who directly ex- 
ploits them. They direct their attacks not against the bourgeois conditions of 
production, but against the instruments of production themselves; they destroy 
imported wares that compete with their labor, they smash machinery to pieces, 
they set factories ablaze, they seek to restore by force the vanished status of the 
workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the laborers still form an incoherent mass scattered over the 
whole country, and broken up by their mutual competition. If anywhere they 
unite to form more compact bodies, this is not yet the consequence of their own 
active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, in order to attain 
its own political ends, is compelled to set the whole proletariat in motion, and is 
moreover still able to do so for a time. At this stage, therefore, the proletarians 
do not fight their enemies, but the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of 
absolute monarchy, the landowners, the nonindustrial bourgeois, the petty bour- 
geoisie. Thus the whole historical movement is concentrated in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only increases in 
number; it becomes concentrated in greater masses, its strength grows, and it 
feels that strength more. The various interests and conditions of life within the 
ranks of the proletariat are more and more equalized, in proportion as machin- 
ery obliterates all distinctions of labor and nearly everywhere reduces wages to 
the same low level. The growing competition among the bourgeois, and the 
resulting commercial crises, make the wages of the workers ever more fluctua- 
ting. The unceasing improvement of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, 
makes their livelihood more and more precarious; the collisions between indi- 
vidual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and more the character of 
collisions between two classes. Thereupon the workers begin to form combina- 
tions (trade unions) against the bourgeoisie; they club together in order to keep 
up the rate of wages; they found permanent associations in order to make 
provision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the contest 
breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a time. The real fruit of 
their battles lies, not in the immediate result, but in the ever expanding union of 
the workers. This union is furthered by the improved means of communication 
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which are created by modern industry, and which place the workers of different 
localities in contact with one another. It was just this contact that was needed to 
centralize the numerous local struggles, all of the same character, into one na- 
tional struggle between classes. But every class struggle is a political struggle. 
And that union, to attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with their 
miserable highways, required centuries, the modern DEGeEs, thanks to rail- 
ways, achieve in a few years. 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, and consequently into a 
political party, is continually being upset again by the competition between the 
workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It 
compels legislative recognition of particular interests of the workers, by taking 
advantage of the divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hour bill in 
England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes of the old society further the course 
of development of the proletariat in many ways. The bourgeoisie finds itself 
involved in a constant battle. At first with the aristocracy; later on, with those 
portions of the bourgeoisie itself whose interests have become antagonistic to 
the progress of industry; at all times with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In 
all these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its 
help, and thus, to drag it into the political arena. The bourgoisie itself, therefore, 
supplies the proletariat with its own elements of political and general education, 
in other words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for fighting the bour- 
geoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the ruling classes are, by 
the advance of industry, precipitated into the proletariat, or are at least threat- 
ened in their conditions of existence. These also supply the proletariat with fresh 
elements of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive hour, the process of 
dissolution going on within the ruling class, in fact within the whole range of old 
society, assumes such a violent, glaring character, that a small section of the 
ruling class cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, the class that 
holds the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section of 
the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the bourgeoisie 
goes over to the proletariat, and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideolo- 
gists, who have raised themselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the 
historical movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, the 
proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of modern industry; the proletariat is its special and 
essential product. 
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The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the shopkeeper, the artisan, 
the peasant, all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their 
existence as fractions of the middle class. They are therefore not revolutionary, 
but conservative. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the 
wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, they are so only in view of 
their impending transfer into the proletariat; they thus defend not their present, 
but their future interests; they desert their own standpoint to adopt that of the 
proletariat. 

The “dangerous class, 
rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here and there, 


»” 


the social scum (Lumpenproletariat), that passively 


be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its conditions of life, 
however, prepare it far more for the part of a bribed tocl of reactionary intrigue. 

The social conditions of the old society no longer exist for the proletariat. The 
proletarian is without property; his relation to his wife and children has no 
longer anything in common with bourgeois family relations; modern industrial 
labor, modern subjection to capital, the same in England as in France, in 
America as in Germany, has stripped him of every trace of national character. 
Law, morality, religion, are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which 
lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sought to fortify their 
already acquired status by subjecting society at large to their conditions of 
appropriation. The proletarians cannot become masters of the productive forces 
of society, except by abolishing their own previous mode of appropriation, and 
thereby also every other previous mode of appropriation. They have nothing of 
their own to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all previous 
securities for, and insurances of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minorities, or in the 
interest of minorities. The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, indepen- 
dent movement of the immense majority, in the interest of the immense major- 
ity. The proletariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, 
cannot raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata of official so- 
ciety being sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the proletariat with the 
bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. The proletariat of each country must, 
of course, first of all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the development of the proletariat, we 
traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging within existing society, up to the 
point where that war breaks out into open revolution, and where the violent 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we have already seen, on 
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the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed classes. But in order to oppress a 
class, certain conditions must be assured to it under which it can, at least, 
continue its slavish existence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised himself 
to membership in the commune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke of 
feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. The modern laborer, on 
the contrary, instead of rising with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and 
deeper below the conditions of existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, 
and pauperism develops more rapidly than population and wealth. And here it 
becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in 
society, and to impose its conditions of existence upon society as an overriding 
law. It is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave 
within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such a state, that 
it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer live under 
this bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no longer compatible with 
society. 

The essential condition for the existence and sway of the bourgeois class, is 
the formation and augmentation of capital; the condition for capital is wage- 
labor. Wage-labor rests exclusively on competition between the laborers. The 
advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the 
isolation of the laborers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combina- 
tion, due to association. The development of modern industry, therefore, cuts 
from under its feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and 
appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, are its 
own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevi- 
table. 


II 


Proletarians and Communists 


In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other working-class 
parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat as a 
whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, by which to shape 
and mould the proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working-class parties by this 
only: 1. In the national struggles of the proletarians of the different countries, 
they point out and bring to the front the common interests of the entire prole- 
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tariat, independently of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of development 
which the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has to pass 
through, they always and everywhere represent the interests of the movement as 
a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, the most ad- 
vanced and resolute section of the working-class parties of every country, that 
section which pushes forward all others; on the other hand, theoretically, they 
have over the great mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly understand- 
ing the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general results of the 
proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that of all the other 
proletarian parties: Formation of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of bour- 
geois supremacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat. ... 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way based on ideas 
or principles that have been invented, or discovered, by this or that would-be 
universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms actual relations springing from an exist- 
ing class struggle, from a historical movement going on under our very eyes. The 
abolition of existing property relations is not at all a distinctive feature of 
Communism. 

All property relations in the past have continually been subject to historical 
change consequent upon the change in historical conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, abolished feudal property in favor of 
bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition of property 
generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. But modern bourgeois private 
property is the final and most complete expression of the system of producing 
and appropriating products that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed up in the single 
sentence: Abolition of private property. 

We Communists have been reproached with the desire of abolishing the right 
of personally acquiring property as the fruit of a man’s own labor, which prop- 
erty is alleged to be the groundwork of all personal freedom, activity, and 
independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! Do you mean the property of 
the petty artisan and of the small peasant, a form of property that preceded the 
bourgeois form? There is no need to abolish that; the development of industry 
has to a great extent already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private property? 
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But does wage-labor create any property for the laborer? Not a bit. It creates 
capital, i.e., that kind of property which exploits wage-labor, and which cannot 
increase except upon condition of begetting a new supply of wage-labor for fresh 
exploitation. Property, in its present form, is based on the antagonism of capital 
and wage-labor. ... 


2. Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism 


A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing social grievances, in order to 
secure the continued existence of bourgeois society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, humanitarians, improvers 
of the condition of the working class, organizers of charity, members of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, temperance fanatics, hole-and-corner 
reformers of every imaginable kind. This form of Socialism has, moreover, been 
worked out into complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty as an example of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of modern social conditions 
without the struggles and dangers necessarily resulting therefrom. They desire 
the existing state of society minus its revolutionary and disintegrating elements. 
They wish for a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. The bourgeoisie naturally 
conceives the world in which it is supreme to be the best; and bourgeois So- 
cialism develops this comfortable conception into various more or less complete 
systems. In requiring the proletariat to carry out such a system, and thereby to 
march straightway into the social New Jerusalem, it but requires in reality, that 
the proletariat should remain within the bounds of existing society, but should 
cast away allits hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, form of this Socialism 
sought to depreciate every revolutionary movement in the eyes of the working 
class, by showing that no mere political reform, but only a change in the ma- 
terial conditions of existence, in economic relations, could be of any advantage 
to them. By changes in the material conditions of existence, this form of So- 
cialism, however, by no means understands abolition of the bourgeois relations 
of production, an abolition that can be effected only by a revolution, but 
administrative reforms, based on the continued existence of these relations; 
reforms, therefore, that in no respect affect the relations between capital and 
labor, but, at the best, lessen the cost, and simplify the administrative work of 
bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression, when, and only when, it 
becomes a mere figure of speech. 

Free trade: For the benefit of the working class. Protective duties: For the 
benefit of the working class. Prison reform: For the benefit of the working class. 
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These are the last words and the only seriously meant words of bourgeois So- 
cialism, 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois are bourgeois—for the benefit of 
the working class. 


3. Critical-Utopian Socialism and Communism 


We do not here refer to that literature which, in every great modern revolution, 
has always given voice to the demands of the proletariat, such as the writings of 
Babeuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own ends—made in 
times of universal excitement, when feudal society was being overthrown— 
necessarily failed, owing to the then undeveloped state of the proletariat, as well 
as to the absence of the economic conditions for its emancipation, conditions 
that had yet to be produced, and could be produced by the impending bourgeois 
epoch alone. The revolutionary literature that accompanied these first move- 
ments of the proletariat had necessarily a reactionary character. It inculcated 
universal asceticism and social levelling in its crudest form. 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly so-called, those of St. Simon, 
Fourier, Owen, and others, spring into existence in the early undeveloped 
period, described above, of the struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie (see 
Section 1. Bourgeois and Proletarians). 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class antagonisms, as well as the 
action of the decomposing elements in the prevailing form of society. But the 
proletariat, as yet in its infancy, offers to them the spectacle of a class without 
any historical initiative or any independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even pace with the develop- 
ment of industry, the economic situation, as such Socialists find it, does not as 
yet offer to them the material conditions for the emancipation of the prole- 
tariat. They therefore search after a new social science, after new social laws, 
that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive action; historically 
created conditions of emancipation to fantastic ones; and the gradual, spontane- 
ous class organization of the proletariat to an organization of society specially 
contrived by these inventors. Future history, resolves itself, in their eyes, into 
the propaganda and the practical carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring chiefly for the 
interests of the working class, as being the most suffering class. Only from the 
point of view of being the most suffering class does the proletariat exist for 
them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well as their own surroundings, 
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causes Socialists of this kind to consider themselves far superior to all class 
antagonisms. They want to improve the condition of every member of society, 
even that of the most favored. Hence, they habitually appeal to society at large, 
without distinction of class; nay, by preference, to the ruling class. For how can 
people, when once they understand their system, fail to see in it the best pos- 
sible plan of the best possible state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revolutionary action; they 
wish to attain their ends by peaceful means, and endeavor, by small experiments, 
necessarily doomed to failure, and by the force of example, to pave the way for 
the new social gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted at a time when the prole- 
tariat is still in a very undeveloped state and has but a fantastic conception of its 
own position, correspond with the first instinctive yearnings of that class for a 
general reconstruction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist writings contain also a critical element. 
They attack every principle of existing society. Hence they are full of the most 
valuable materials for the enlightenment of the working class. The practical 
measures proposed in them—such as the abolition of the distinction between 
town and country; abolition of the family, of private gain, and of the wage- 
system; the proclamation of social harmony; the conversion of the functions of 
the state into a mere superintendence of production—all these proposals point 
solely to the disappearance of class antagonisms which were, at that time, only 
just cropping up, and which, in these publications, are recognized in their earli- 
est, indistinct, and undefined forms only. These proposals, therefore, are of a 
purely utopian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and Communism bears an in- 
verse relation to historical development. In proportion as the modern class strug- 
gle develops and takes definite shape, this fantastic standing apart from the 
contest, these fantastic attacks on it, lose all practical value and all theoretical 
justification. Therefore, although the originators of these systems were, in many 
respects, revolutionary, their disciples have, in every case, formed mere re- 
actionary sects. They hold fast by the original views of their masters, in opposi- 
tion to the progressive historical development of the proletariat. They, therefore, 
endeavor, and that consistently, to deaden the class struggle and to reconcile the 
class antagonisms. They still dream of experimental realization of their social 
utopias, of founding isolated phalanstéres, of establishing “Home Colonies,” or 
setting up a “Little Icaria”—pocket editions of the New Jerusalem—and to 
realize all these castles in the air, they are compelled to appeal to the feelings 
and purses of the bourgeois. By degrees they sink into the category of the 
reactionary conservative Socialists depicted above, differing from these only by 
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more systematic pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the 
miraculous effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action on the part of the work- 
ing class; such action, according to them, can only result from blind unbelief in 
the new gospel. ... 


IV 


Position of the Communists in Relation to the 
Various Existing Opposition Parties 


Section II has made clear the relations of the Communists to the existing 
working-class parties, such as the Chartists in England and the Agrarian Re- 
formers in America. 

The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate aims, for the 
enforcement of the momentary interests of the working class; but in the move- 
ment of the present, they also represent and take care of the future of that 
movement. In France the Communists ally themselves with the Social-Demo- 
crats, against the conservative and radical bourgeoisie, reserving, however, the 
right to take up a critical position in regard to phrases and illusions traditionally 
handed down from the great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing sight of the fact that 
this party consists of antagonistic elements, partly of Democratic Socialists, in 
the French sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on an agrarian revolution as the 
prime condition for national emancipation, that party which fomented the insur- 
rection of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts in a revolutionary 
way, against the absolute monarchy, the feudal squirearchy, and the petty bour- 
geoisie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instill into the working class the 
clearest possible recognition of the hostile antagonism between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, in order that the German workers may straightway use, as so many 
weapons against the bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that the 
bourgeoisie must necessarily introduce along with its supremacy, and in order 
that, after the fall of the reactionary classes in Germany, the fight against the 
bourgeoisie itself may immediately begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, because that coun- 
try is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that is bound to be carried out under 
more advanced conditions of European civilization and with a much more de- 
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veloped proletariat than what existed in England in the 17th and in France in 
the 18th century, and because the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but 
the prelude to an immediately following proletarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the leading question in each 
case, the property question, no matter what its degree of development at the 
time. 

Finally, they labor everywhere for the union and agreement of the democratic 
parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly declare 
that their ends can be attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communist revolution. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

Workingmen of all countries, unite! 
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Chapter 2: 
From 
Revolution 


to 
World War 


The half century before the First World War may be divided into two phases. 
Precipitated by the revolutions of 1848-49, propelled after 1850 by a more 
intelligent conservatism, reinforced by rapid population growth and expansion 
of industry, spurred on by the old spectre of revolution and new fear of immi- 
nent war, Europe witnessed two decades (1850-71) of creative political and 
economic reorganization. The effects of these reforms, however, were ironic. 
They spelled the end of an era of revolution but signalled in an era of great wars 
between great powers. Governments now feared other governments more than 
revolution at home, and “armies fought other armies rather than revolutionaries 
at home.” 

During the second phase, 1871-1914, the pattern of tension between the 
forces of change and continuity mirror the first half of the nineteenth century. 
But not without crucial differences. Whereas after 1815 the conscious forces of 
change had been liberal and socialist movements urging modest reform, the same 
forces, beaten and welded by time and union with conservatives, blinded by the 
revolutionary implications of technological change, would seek stability, para- 
doxically enough, by permitting “gradual progress” within the structure of an 
efficient parliamentary system, anchored by a strong central government, Their 
goals and expectations having been radicalized and frustrated, European society 
would find outlet in violence and war—generated, organized, and legitimated by 
the militant policies of Europe’s leading statesmen, War in 1914 did not come 
from the welling up of deep, uncontrollable forces. It came as “the result of 
premeditated and, in a sense, rational acts. The statesmen decided, and the 


people applauded.” 
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Samuel Smiles: 
Middle 
Class 
Morality 


Samuel Smiles (1812-1904) was a popular writer. His Self Help (1859) 
went through a number of editions and was translated into at least seventeen 
languages. Portions of it are excerpted below. To what extent are his 
aphorisms popular today? Do they reflect some religious movements as well 
as economic and political theories? What impact may Self Help have upon 
some who try but cannot help themselves? 


Self Help 


“Heaven helps those who help themselves,” is a well-worn maxim, embodying in 
a small compass the results of vast human experience. The spirit of self-help is 
the root of all genuine growth in the individual; and, exhibited in the lives of 
many, it constitutes the true source of national vigor and strength. Help from 
without is often enfeebling in its effects, but help from within invariably in- 
vigorates. Whatever is done for men or classes, to a certain extent takes away the 
stimulus and necessity of doing for themselves; and where men are subjected to 
over-guidance and over-government, the inevitable tendency is to render them 
comparatively helpless. 

Even the best institutions can give a man no active aid. Perhaps the utmost 
they can do, is, to leave him free to develop himself and improve his individual 
condition. But in all times men have been prone to believe that their happiness 
and well-being were to be secured by means of institutions rather than by their 
own conduct. Hence the value of legislation as an agent in human advancement 
has always been greatly over-estimated. To constitute the millionth part of a 
legislature, by voting for one or two men once in three or five years, however 
conscientiously this duty may be performed, can exercise but little active influ- 
ence upon any man’s life and character. Moreover, it is every day becoming more 
clearly understood, that the function of government is negative and restrictive, 
rather than positive and active; being resolvable principally into protection,— 
protection of life, liberty and property. Hence the chief “reforms” of the last 
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fifty years have consisted mainly of abolitions and disenactments. But there is 
no power of law that can make the idle man industrious, the thriftless provident, 
or the drunken sober; though every individual can be each and all of these if he 
will, by the exercise of his own free powers of action and self-denial. Indeed, all 
experience serves to prove that the worth and strength of a state depend far less 
upon the form of its institutions than upon the character of its men. For the 
nation is only the aggregate of individual conditions, and civilization itself is but 
a question of personal improvement. 

National progress is the sum of individual industry, energy, and uprightness, as 
national decay is of individual idleness, selfishness, and vice. What we are accus- 
tomed to decry as great social evils, will, for the most part, be found to be only 
the outgrowth of our own perverted life; and though we may endeavour to cut 
them down and extirpate them by means of law, they will only spring up again 
with fresh luxuriance in some other form, unless the individual conditions of 
human life and character are radically improved. If this view be correct, then it 
follows that the highest patriotism and philanthropy consist, not so much in 
altering laws and modifying institutions, as in helping and stimulating men to 
elevate and improve themselves by their own free and independent action as 
individuals. 


Practical industry, wisely and vigorously applied, never fails of success. It 
carries a man onward and upward, brings out his individual character, and 
powerfully stimulates the action of others. All may not rise equally, yet each, on 
the whole, very much according to its deserts. “Though all cannot live on the 
piazza,” as the Tuscan proverb has it, “every one may feel the sun.” 

We have already referred to some illustrious Commoners raised from humble 
to elevated positions by the power of application and industry; and we might 
point to even the peerage itself as affording equally instructive examples. One 
reason why the peerage of England has succeeded so well in retaining its vigor 
and elasticity, arises from the fact that, unlike the peerages of other countries, it 
has been fed from time to time by the best industrial blood of the country—the 
very “‘liver, heart, and brain of Britain.” ... 

The great bulk of our peerage is comparatively modern, so far as the titles go; 
but it is not the less noble in that it has been recruited to so large an extent from 
the ranks of honorable industry. In olden times, the wealth and commerce of 
London, conducted as it was by energetic and enterprising men, was a prolific 
source of peerages. Thus, the earldom of Cornwallis was founded by Thomas 
Comwallis, the Cheapside merchant; that of Essex by William Capel, the draper; 
and that of Craven by William Craven, the merchant tailor. The modern Earl of 
Warwick is not descended from “‘the Kingmaker,” but from William Greville, the 
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woolstapler; whilst the modern dukes of Northumberland find their head, not in 
the Percies but in Hugh Smithson, a respectable London apothecary. 


It is will, force of purpose, that enables a man to do or be whatever he sets his 
mind on being or doing. A holy man was accustomed to say, “‘Whatever you 
wish, that you are: for such is the force of our will, joined to the Divine, that 
whatever we wish to be, seriously, and with a true intention, that we become. 
No one ardently wishes to be submissive, patient, modest, or liberal, who does 
not become what he wishes.” The story is told of a working carpenter, who was 
observed one day planing a magistrate’s bench, which he was repairing, with 
more than usual carefulness, and when asked the reason, he replied, “Because I 
wish to make it easy against the time when I come to set upon it myself.” And 
singularly enough, the man actually lived to sit upon that very bench as a 
magistrate. 

Whatever theoretical conclusions logicians may have formed as to the freedom 
of the will, each individual feels that practically he is free to choose between 
good and evil,—that he is not like a mere straw thrown upon the water to mark 
the direction of the current, but that he has within him the power of a strong 
swimmer, and is capable of striking out for himself, of buffeting with the waves, 
and directing to a great extent his own independent course. There is no absolute 
constraint upon our volitions, and we feel and know that we are not bound, as 
by a spell, with reference to our actions. It would paralyze all desire of excel- 
lence were we to think otherwise. The entire business and conduct of life, with 
its domestic rules, its social arrangements and its public institutions, proceed 
upon the practical conviction that the will is free. Without this where would be 
responsibility?—and what the advantage of teaching, advising, preaching, re- 
proof, and correction? What were the use of laws, were it not the universal 
belief, as it is the universal fact, that men obey them or not, very much as they 
individually determine? In every moment of our life, conscience is proclaiming 
that our will is free. It is the only thing that is wholly ours, and it rests solely 
with ourselves individually, whether we give it the right or the wrong direction. 
Our habits or our temptations are not our masters, but we of them. Even in 
yielding, conscience tells us we might resist; and that were we determined to 
master them, there would not be required for that purpose a stronger resolution 
than we know ourselves to be capable of exercising. 


Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth will ever be an inferior class. 
They will necessarily remain impotent and helpless, hanging on to the skirts of 
society, the sport of times and seasons. Having no respect for themselves, they 
will fail in securing the respect of others. In commercial crises, such men must 
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inevitably go to the wall. Wanting that husbanded power which a store of sav- 
ings, no matter how small, invariably gives them, they will be at every man’s 
mercy, and, if possessed of right feelings, they cannot but regard with fear and 
trembling the future possible fate of their wives and children. “The world,” once 
said Mr. Cobden to the working men of Huddersfield, “has always been divided 
into two classes,—those who saved, and those who have spent—the thrifty and 
the extravagant. The building of all the houses, the mills, the bridges, and the 
ships, and the accomplishment of all other great works which have rendered man 
civilized and happy, has been done by the savers, the thrifty; and those who have 
wasted their resources have always been their slaves. It has been the law of 
nature and of Providence, that this should be so; and I were an imposter, if I 
promised any class that they would advance themselves if they were improvi- 
dent, thoughtless, and idle.” 

Equally sound was the advice given by Mr. Bright to an assembly of working 
men at Rochdale, in 1847, when, after expressing his belief that “so far as 
honesty was concerned, it was to be found in pretty equal amount among all 
classes,” he used the following words: “‘There is only one way that is safe for 
any man, or any number of men, by which they can maintain their present 
position if it be a good one, or raise themselves above it if it be a bad one,—that 
is, by the practice of the virtues of industry, frugality, temperance, and honesty. 
There is no royal road by which men can raise themselves from a position which 
they feel to be uncomfortable and unsatisfactory, as regards their mental or 
physical condition, except by the practice of those virtues by which they find 
numbers amongst them are continually advancing and bettering themselves. 
What is it that has made, that has in fact created, the middle class in this 
country, but the virtues to which I have alluded? There was a time when there 
was hardly any class in England, except the highest, that was equal in condition 
to the poorest class at this moment. How is it that the hundreds of thousands of 
men, now existing in this our country, of the middle class, are educated, com- 
fortable, and enjoying an amount of happiness and independence, to which our 
forefathers were wholly unaccustomed? Why, by the practice of those very 
virtues; for I maintain that there has never been in any former age as much of 
these virtues as is now to be found amongst the great middle class of our 
community. When I speak of the middle class, I mean that class which is be- 
tween the privileged class, the richest, and the very poorest in the community; 
and I would recommend every man to pay no attention whatever to public 
writers or speakers, whoever they may be, who tell them that this class or that 
class, that this law or that law, that this government or that government, can do 
all these things for them. I assure you, after long reflection and much observa- 
tion, that there is no way for the working classes of this country to improve 
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their condition but that which so many of them have already availed themselves 
of,—that is, by the practice of those virtues, and by reliance upon themselves.” 


Many popular books have been written for the purpose of communicating to 
the public the grand secret of making money. But there is no secret whatever 
about it, as the proverbs of every nation, abundantly testify. “Many a little 
makes a meikle.”—‘‘Take care of the pennies and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.”—‘‘A penny saved is a penny gained.’’—‘‘Diligence is the mother of 
good-luck.”—*‘No pains no gains.” —‘‘No sweat no sweet.”’—‘‘Sloth, the key of 
poverty.”’—‘Work, and thou shalt have.”—‘‘He who will not work, neither shall 
he eat.”—‘The world is his, who has patience and industry.”—“It is too late to 
spare when all is spent.’”’—‘“Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt.” —“The 
morning hour has gold in its mouth.”—‘‘Credit keeps the crown of the cause- 
way.” Such are specimens of the proverbial philosophy, embodying the hoarded 
experience of many generations, as to the best means of thriving in the world. 
They were current in people’s mouths long before books were invented; and like 
other popular proverbs, they were the first codes of popular morals. Moreover 
they have stood the test of time and the experience of every day still bears 
witness to their accuracy, force, and soundness. 


Féodor Doestoevski: 
The 
Grand 
Inquisitor 


Few works of literature have made so strong an impression on the modern 
consciousness or seemed as relevant to speculation about the destiny of man 
as Féodor Doestoevski’s “Grand Inquisitor Scene”’, from his last novel, The 

Brothers Karamazov. /n it Doestoevski brings into conflict two great 
conflicts that preoccupy moderns—freedom, on the one hand, and happiness 
and security, on the other. These conflicts are dramatized further, as they are 


From The Brothers Karamazof by Dostoyevski, excerpt of “The Grand Inquisitor,” (Lon- 
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embodied in transcendental-like characters, Satan and the Divine. 
Is Doestoevski warning his readers that utopian promises of material 

social benefits, designed to free people of care and anxiety, lead ultimately 
to a totalitarian state? Can the peace and happiness of mankind come only with 
the surrender of freedom—thereby recapitulating the symbolism of the Fall and 

of the Christian pattern of history? Is Doestoevski’s paradoxical discussion of 

freedom directed against the Church of Rome, which he felt seeks to establish its 

worldly power at the expense of commitment to truth and spiritual values? 


“Even this must have a preface—that is, a literary preface,” laughed Ivan, “and I 
am a poor hand at making one. You see, my action takes place in the sixteenth 
century, and at that time, as you probably learnt at school, it was customary in 
poetry to bring down heavenly powers on earth. Not to speak of Dante, in 
France, clerks, as well as the monks in the monasteries, used to give regular 
performances in which the Madonna, the saints, the angels, Christ, and God 
Himself were brought on the stage. In those days it was done in all simplicity. In 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ an edifying and gratuitous spectacle was 
provided for the people in the Hotel de Ville of Paris in the reign of Louis XI in 
honor of the birth of the dauphin. It was called Le bon jugement de la trés sainte 


1 and she appears herself on the stage and pronounces 


et gracieuse Vierge Marie, 
her bon jugement. Similar plays, chiefly from the Old Testament, were occasion- 
ally performed in Moscow too, up to the times of Peter the Great. But besides 
plays there were all sorts of legends and ballads scattered about the world, in 
which the saints and angels and all the powers of Heaven took part when re- 
quired. In our monasteries the monks busied themselves with translating, copy- 
ing, and even composing such poems—and even under the Tatars. There is, for 
instance, one such poem (of course, from the Greek), “The Wanderings of Our 
Lady through Hell,’ with descriptions as bold as Dante’s. Our Lady visits Hell, 
and the Archangel Michael leads her through the torments. She sees the sinners 
and their punishment. There she sees among others one noteworthy set of sin- 
ners in a burning lake; some of them sink to the bottom of the lake so that they 
can’t swim out, and ‘these God forgets’—an expression of extraordinary depth 
and force. And so Our Lady, shocked and weeping, falls before the throne of 
God and begs for mercy for all in Hell—for all she has seen there, indiscrimi- 
nately. Her conversation with God is immensely interesting. She beseeches Him, 
she will not desist, and when God points to the hands and feet of her Son, nailed 
to the Cross, and asks, ‘How can I forgive His tormentors?’ she bids all the saints, 
all the martyrs, all the angels and archangels to fall down with her and pray for 
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mercy on all without distinction. It ends by her winning from God a respite of 
suffering every year from Good Friday till Trinity day, and the sinners at once 
raise a cry of thankfulness from Hell, chanting, ‘Thou are just, O Lord, in this 
judgment.’ Well, my poem would have been of that kind if it had appeared at 
that time. He comes on the scene in my poem, but He says nothing, only appears 
and passes on. Fifteen centuries have passed since He promised to come in His 
glory, fifteen centuries since His prophet wrote, “Behold, I come quickly’; “Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the Father,’ as He 
Himself predicted on earth. But humanity awaits him with the same faith and 
with the same love. Oh, with greater faith, for it is fifteen centuries since man 
has ceased to see signs from Heaven. 


No signs from Heaven come today 
To add to what the heart doth say. 


There was nothing left but faith in what the heart doth say. It is true there were 
many miracles in those days. There were saints who performed miraculous cures; 
some holy people, according to their biographies, were visited by the Queen of 
Heaven herself. But the devil did not slumber, and doubts were already arising 
among men of the truth of these miracles. And just then there appeared in the 
north of Germany a terrible new heresy. ‘A huge star like to a torch’ (that is, to 
a church) ‘fell on the sources of the waters and they became bitter.’? These 
heretics began blasphemously denying miracles. But those who remained faithful 
were all the more ardent in their faith. The tears of humanity rose up to Him as 
before, awaited His coming, loved Him, hoped for Him, yearned to suffer and 
die for Him as before. And so many ages mankind had prayed with faith and 
fervor, ‘O Lord our God, hasten Thy coming,’ so many ages called upon Him, 
that in His infinite mercy He deigned to come down to His servants. Before that 
day He had come down, He had visited some holy men, martyrs and hermits, as 
is written in their ‘Lives.’ Among us, Tyutchev,? with absolute faith in the truth 
of his words, bore witness that 


Bearing the Cross, in slavish dress, 
Weary and worn, the Heavenly King 
Our mother, Russia, came to bless, 
And through our land went wandering. 


And that certainly was so, I assure you. 
‘And behold, He deigned to appear for a moment to the people, to the tortured, 
suffering people, sunk in iniquity, but loving Him like children. My story is laid 
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in Spain, in Seville, in the most terrible time of the Inquisition, when fires were 
lighted every day to the glory of God, and ‘in the splendid auto de fé* the 
wicked heretics were burnt.’ Oh, of course, this was not the coming in which He 
will appear according to His promise at the end of time in all His heavenly glory, 
and which will be sudden ‘as lightning flashing from east to west.’ No, He visited 
His children only for a moment, and there where the flames were crackling 
round the heretics. In His infinite mercy He came once more among men in that 
human shape in which He walked among men for three years fifteen centuries 
ago. He came down to the ‘hot pavement’ of the southern town in which on the 
day before almost a hundred heretics had, ad majorem gloriam Dei, been burnt 
by the cardinal, the Grand Inquisitor, in a magnificent auto da fé, in the pres- 
ence of the king, the court, the knights, the cardinals, the most charming ladies 
of the court, and the whole population of Seville. 

“He came softly, unobserved, and yet, strange to say, every one recognized 
Him. That might be one of the best passages in the poem. I mean, why they 
recognized Him. The people are irresistibly drawn to Him, they surround Him, 
they flock about Him, follow Him. He moves silently in their midst with a gentle 
smile of infinite compassion. The sun of love burns in His heart, light and power 
shine from His eyes, and their radiance, shed on the people, stirs their hearts 
with responsive love. He holds out His hands to them, blesses them, and a 
healing virtue comes from contact with Him, even with His garments. An old 
man in the crowd, blind from childhood, cries out, ‘O Lord, heal me and I shall 
see Thee!’ and, as it were, scales fall from his eyes and the blind man sees Him. 
The crowd weeps and kisses the earth under His feet. Children throw flowers 
before Him, sing, and cry hosannah. ‘It is He—it is He!’ all repeat. ‘It must be He, 
it can be no one but Him!’ He stops at the steps of the Seville cathedral at the 
moment when the weeping mourners are bringing in a little open white coffin. In 
it lies a child of seven, the only daughter of a prominent citizen. The dead child 
lies hidden in flowers, “He will raise your child,’ the crowd shouts to the weeping 
mother. The priest, coming to meet the coffin, looks perplexed, and frowns, but 
the mother of the dead child throws herself at His feet with a wail. ‘If it is Thou, 
raise my child!’ she cries, holding out her hands to Him. The procession halts, 
the coffin is laid on the steps at His feet. He looks with compassion, and His lips 
once more softly pronounce, “Maiden, arise!’® and the maiden arises. The little 
girl sits up in the coffin and looks round, smiling with wide-open wondering 
eyes, holding a bunch of white roses they had put in her hand. 

“There are cries, sobs, confusion among the people, and at that moment the 
cardinal himself, the Grand Inquisitor, passes by the cathedral. He is an old man, 
almost ninety, tall and erect, with a withered face and sunken eyes, in which 
there is still a gleam of light. He is not dressed in his gorgeous cardinal’s robes, as 
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he was the day before, when he was burning the enemies of the Roman Church— 
at that moment he was wearing his coarse, old, monk’s cassock. At a distance 
behind him come his gloomy assistants and slaves and the ‘holy guard.’ He stops 
at the sight of the crowd and watches it from a distance. He sees everything; he 
sees them set the coffin down at His feet, sees the child rise up, and his face 
darkens. He knits his thick gray brows and his eyes gleam with a sinister fire. He 
holds out his finger and bids the guards take Him. And such is his power, so 
completely are the people cowed into submission and trembling obedience to 
him, that the crowd immediately make way for the guards, and in the midst of 
deathlike silence they lay hands on Him and lead Him away. The crowd instantly 
bows down to the earth, like one man, before the old inquisitor. He blesses the 
people in silence and passes on. The guards lead their prisoner to the close, 
gloomy vaulted prison in the ancient palace of the Holy Inquisition and shut 
Him in it. The day passes and is followed by the dark, burning ‘breathless’ night 
of Seville. The air is ‘fragrant with laurel and lemon.’ In the pitch darkness the 
iron door of the prison is suddenly opened and the Grand Inquisitor himself 
comes in with a light in his hand. He is alone; the door is closed at once behind 
him. He stands in the doorway and for a minute or two gazes into His face. At 
last he goes up slowly, sets the light on the table and speaks. 

“Is it Thou? Thou?’ but receiving no answer, he adds at once, ‘Don’t answer, 
be silent. What canst Thou say, indeed? I know too well what Thou wouldst say. 
And Thou hast no right to add anything to what Thou hadst said of old. Why, 
then, art Thou come to hinder us? For Thou hast come to hinder us, and Thou 
knowest that. But dost Thou know what will be tomorrow? I know not who 
Thou art and care not to know whether it is Thou or only a semblance of Him, 
but tomorrow I shall condemn Thee and burn Thee at the stake as the worst of 
heretics. And the very people who have today kissed Thy feet, tomorrow at the 
faintest sign from me will rush to heap up the embers of Thy fire. Knowest Thou 
that? Yes, maybe Thou knowest it,’ he added with thoughtful penetration, never 
for a moment taking his eyes off the Prisoner.” 

“T don’t quite understand, Ivan. What does it mean?” Alyosha, who had been 
listening in silence, said with a smile. “Is it simply a wild fantasy, or a mistake on 
the part of the old man—some impossible quid pro quo?”7 

“Take it as the last,” said Ivan, laughing, “if you are so corrupted by modern 
realism and can’t stand anything fantastic. If you like it to be a case of mistaken 
identity, let it be so, It is true,” he went on, laughing, “the old man was ninety, 
and he might well be crazy over his set idea. He might have been struck by the 
appearance of the Prisoner. It might, in fact, be simply his ravings, the delusion 
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of an old man of ninety, over-excitedly by the auto da fé of a hundred heretics 
the day before. But does it matter to us after all whether it was a mistake of 
identity or a wild fantasy? All that matters is that the old man should speak out, 
should speak openly of what he has thought in silence for ninety years.” 

“And the Prisoner too is silent? Does He look at him and not say a word?” 

“That’s inevitable in any case,” Ivan laughed again. “The old man has told 
Him He hasn’t the right to add anything to what He has said of old. One may say 
it is the most fundamental feature of Roman Catholicism, in my opinion at least. 
“All has been given by Thee to the Pope,’ they say, ‘and all, therefore, is still in 
the Pope’s hands and there is no need for Thee to come now at all. Thou must 
not meddle for the time, at least.’ That’s how they speak and write too—the 
Jesuits, at any rate. I have read it myself in the works of their theologians. ‘Has 
Thou the right to reveal to us one of the mysteries of that world from which 
Thou hast come?’ my old man asks Him, and answers the question for Him. ‘No, 
Thou hast not; that Thou mayest not add to what has been said of old, and 
mayest not take from men the freedom which Thou didst exalt when Thou wast 
on earth. Whatsoever Thou revealest anew will encroach on men’s freedom of 
faith; for it will be manifest as a miracle, and the freedom of their faith was 
dearer to Thee than anything in those days fifteen hundred years ago. Didst 
Thou not often say then, “‘I will make you free”? But now Thou has seen these 
“free” men,’ the old man adds suddenly, with a pensive smile. “Yes, we’ve paid 
dearly for it,’ he goes on, looking sternly at Him, “but at last we have completed 
that work in Thy name. For fifteen centuries we have been wrestling with Thy 
freedom, but now it is ended and over for good. Dost Thou not believe that it’s 
over for good? Thou lookest meekly at me and deignest not even to be wroth 
with me. But let me tell Thee that now, today, people are more persuaded than 
ever that they have perfect freedom, yet they have brought their freedom to us 
and laid it humbly at our feet. But that has been our doing. Was this what Thou 
didst? Was this Thy freedom?” 

“JT don’t understand again,” Alyosha broke in. “Is he ironical, is he jesting?” 

“Not a bit of it! He claims it as a merit for himself and his Church that at last 
they have vanquished freedom and have done so to make men happy. ‘For now’ 
(he is speaking of the Inquisition, of course) ‘for the first time it has become 
possible to think of the happiness of men. Man was created a rebel; and how can 
rebels be happy? Thou wast warned,’ he says to Him. “Thou hast had no lack of 
admonitions and warnings, but Thou didst not listen to those warnings; Thou 
didst reject the only way by which men might be made happy. But fortunately, 
departing Thou didst hand on the work to us. Thou hast promised, Thou has 
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established by Thy word, Thou hast given to us the right to bind and to unbind, 
and now, of course, Thou canst not think of taking it away. Why, then, hast 
Thou come to hinder us?” 

“And what’s the meaning of ‘no lack of admonitions and warnings’?” asked 
Alyosha. 

“Why, that’s the chief part of what the old man must say.” 

“The wise and dread spirit, the spirit of self-destruction and non-existence, 
the old man goes on, ‘the great spirit talked with Thee in the wilderness, and we 
are told in the books that he “tempted” Thee.® Is that so? And could anything 
truer be said than what he revealed to Thee in three questions and what Thou 
didst reject, and what in the books is called “the temptation”? And yet if there 
has ever been on earth a real stupendous miracle, it took place on that day, on 
the day of the three temptations. The statement of those three questions was 
itself the miracle. If it were possible to imagine simply for the sake of argument 
that those three questions of the dread spirit had perished utterly from the 
books, and that we had to restore them and to invent them anew, and to do so 
had gathered together all the wise men of the earth—rulers, chief priests, learned 
men, philosophers, poets—and had set them the task to invent three questions, 
such as would not only fit the occasion, but express in three words, three human 
phrases, the whole future history of the world and of humanity—dost Thou 
believe that all the wisdom of the earth united could have invented anything in 
depth and force equal to the three questions which were actually put to Thee 
then by the wise and mighty spirit in the wilderness? From those questions 
alone, from the miracle of their statement, we can see that we have here to do 
not with the fleeting human intelligence, but with the absolute and eternal. For 
in those three questions the whole subsequent history of mankind is, as it were, 
brought together into one whole, and foretold, and in them are united all the 
unsolved historical contradictions of human nature. At the time it could not be 
so clear, since the future was unknown; but now that fifteen hundred years have 
passed, we see that everything in those three questions was so justly divined and 
foretold, and has been so truly fulfilled, that nothing can be added to them or 
taken from them, 

“Judge Thyself who was right—Thou or he who questioned Thee then? 
Remember the first question; its meaning, in other words, was this: “Thou 
wouldst go into the world, and art going with empty hands, with some promise 
of freedom which men in their simplicity and their natural unruliness cannot 
even understand, which they fear and dread—for nothing has ever been more 
insupportable for a man and a human society than freedom. But seest Thou 
these stones in this parched and barren wilderness? Turn them into bread, and 
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mankind will run after Thee like a flock of sheep, grateful and obedient, though 
for ever trembling, lest Thou withdraw Thy hand and deny them Thy bread.” 
But Thou wouldst not deprive man of freedom and didst reject the offer, think- 
ing, what is that freedom worth, if obedience is bought with bread? Thou didst 
reply that man lives not by bread alone. But dost Thou know that for the sake 
of that earthly bread the spirit of the earth will rise up against Thee and will 
strive with Thee and overcome Thee, and all will follow him, crying, “Who can 
compare with this beast? He has given us fire from heaven!’”’ Dost Thou know 
that the ages will pass, and humanity will proclaim by the lips of their sages that 
there is no crime, and therefore no sin; there is only hunger? “Feed men, and 
then ask of them virtue!” that’s what theyll write on the banner, which they 
will raise against Thee, and with which they will destroy Thy temple. Where Thy 
temple stood will rise a new building; the terrible tower of Babel will be built 
again, and though, like the one of old, it will not be finished, yet Thou mightest 
have prevented that new tower and have cut short the sufferings of men for a 
thousand years; for they will come back to us after a thousand years of agony 
with their tower. They will seek us again, hidden underground in the catacombs, 
fer we shall be again persecuted and tortured. They will find us and cry to us, 
“Feed us, for those who have promised us fire from heaven haven’t given it!” 
And then we shall finish building their tower, for he finishes the building who 
feeds them. And we alone shall feed them in Thy name, declaring falsely that it 
is in Thy name. Oh, never, never can they feed themselves without us! No 
science will give them bread so long as they remain free. In the end they will lay 
their freedom at our feet, and say to us, “Make us your slaves, but feed us.” 
They will understand themselves, at last, that freedom and bread enough for all 
are inconceivable together, for never, never will they be able to share between 
them! They will be convinced, too, that they can never be free, for they are 
weak, vicious, worthless and rebellious. Thou didst promise them the bread of 
Heaven, but, I repeat again, can it compare with earthly bread in the eyes of the 
weak, ever sinful and ignoble race of man? And if for the sake of the bread of 
Heaven thousands and tens of thousands shall follow Thee, what is to become of 
the millions and tens of thousands of millions of creatures who will not have the 
strength to forgo the earthly bread for the sake of the heavenly? Or dost Thou 
care only for the tens of thousands of the great and strong, while the millions, 
numerous as the sands of the sea, who are weak but love Thee, must exist only 
for the sake of the great and strong? No, we care for the weak too, They are 
sinful and rebellious, but in the end they too will become obedient. They will 
marvel at us and look on us as gods, because we are ready to endure the freedom 
which they have found to be so dreadful and to rule over them—so awful it will 
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seem to them to be free. But we shall tell them that we are Thy servants and rule 
them in Thy name. We shall deceive them again, for we will not let Thee come to 
us again. That deception will be our suffering, for we shall be forced to lie. 

“This is the significance of the first question in the wilderness, and this is what 
Thou hast rejected for the sake of that freedom which Thou hast exalted above 
everything. Yet in this question lies hid the great secret of this world. Choosing 
“bread,” Thou wouldst have satisfied the universal and everlasting craving of 
humanity—to find some one to worship. So long as man remains free he strives 
for nothing so incessantly and so painfully as to find some one to worship. But 
man seeks to worship what is established beyond dispute, so that all men would 
agree at once to worship it. For these pitiful creatures are concerned not only to 
find what one or the other can worship, but to find something that all would 
believe in and worship; what is essential is that all may be together in it. This 
craving for community of worship is the chief misery of every man individually 
and of all humanity from the beginning of time. For the sake of common 
worship they’ve slain each other with the sword. They have set up gods and 
challenged one another, “Put away your gods and come and worship ours, or we 
will kill you and your gods!” And so it will be to the end of the world, even 
when gods disappear from the earth; they will fall down before idols just the 
same. Thou didst know, Thou couldst not but have known, this fundamental 
secret of human nature, but Thou didst reject the one infallible banner which 
was offered Thee to make all men bow down to Thee alone—the banner of 
earthly bread; and Thou hast rejected it for the sake of freedom and the bread of 
Heaven. Behold what Thou didst further. And all again in the name of freedom! 
I tell Thee that man is tormented by no greater anxiety than to find some one 
quickly to whom he can hand over that gift of freedom with which the ill-fated 
creature is born. But only one who can appease their conscience can take over 
their freedom. In bread there was offered Thee an invincible banner; give bread, 
and man will worship Thee, for nothing is more certain than bread. But if some 
one else gains possession of his conscience—oh! then he will cast away Thy bread 
and follow after him who has ensnared his conscience. In that Thou wast right. 
For the secret of man’s being is not only to live but to have something to live 
for. Without a stable conception of the object of life, man would not consent to 
go on living, and would rather destroy himself than remain on earth, though he 
had bread in abundance. That is true. But what happened? Instead of taking 
men’s freedom from them, Thou didst make it greater than ever! Didst Thou 
forget that man prefers peace, and even death, to freedom of choice in the 
knowledge of good and evil? Nothing is more seductive for man than is freedom 
of conscience, but nothing is a greater cause of suffering. And behold, instead of 
giving a firm foundation for setting the conscience of man at rest for ever, Thou 
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didst choose all that is exceptional, vague and enigmatic; Thou didst choose 
what was utterly beyond the strength of men, acting as though Thou didst not 
love them at all—Thou who didst come to give Thy life for them! Instead of 
taking possession of men’s freedom, Thou didst increase it, and burdened the 
spiritual kingdom of mankind with its sufferings for ever. Thou didst desire 
man’s free love, that he should follow Thee freely, enticed and taken captive by 
Thee. In place of the rigid ancient law, man must hereafter with free heart 
decide for himself what is good and what is evil, having only Thy image before 
him as his guide. But didst Thou not know he would at last reject even Thy 
image and Thy truth, if he is weighed down with the fearful burden of free 
choice? They will cry aloud at last that the truth is not in Thee, for they could 
not have been left in greater confusion and suffering than Thou hast caused, 
laying upon them so many cares and unanswerable problems. 

“ “So that, in truth, Thou didst Thyself lay the foundation for the destruction 
of Thy kingdom, and no one is more to blame for it. Yet what was offered 
Thee? There are three powers, three powers alone, able to conquer and to hold 
captive for ever the conscience of these impotent rebels for their happiness— 
those forces are miracle, mystery and authority. Thou hast rejected all three and 
hast set the example for doing so. When the wise and dread spirit set Thee on the 
pinnacle of the temple and said to Thee, “If Thou wouldst know whether Thou 
art the Son of God then cast Thyself down, for it is written: the angels shall hold 
him up lest he fall and bruise himself, and Thou shalt know then whether Thou 
art the Son of God and shalt prove then how great is Thy faith in Thy Father.” 
But Thou didst refuse and wouldst not cast Thyself down. Oh! of course, Thou 
didst proudly and well, like God; but the weak, unruly race of men, are they 
gods? Oh, Thou didst know then that in taking one step, in making one move- 
ment to cast Thyself down. Thou wouldst be tempting God and have lost all Thy 
faith in Him, and wouldst have been dashed to pieces against that earth which 
Thou didst come to save. And the wise spirit that tempted Thee would have 
rejoiced. But I ask again, are there many like Thee? And couldst Thou believe 
for one moment that men, too, could face such a temptation? Is the nature of 
men such, that they can reject miracle, and at the great moments of their life, 
the moments of their deepest, most agonizing spiritual difficulties, cling only to 
the free verdict of the heart? Oh, Thou didst know that Thy deed would be 
recorded in books, would be handed down to remote times and the utmost ends 
of the earth, and Thou didst hope that man, following Thee, would cling to God 
and not ask for a miracle. But Thou didst not know that when man rejects 
miracle he rejects God too; for man seeks not so much God as the miraculous. 
And as man cannot bear to be without the miraculous, he will create new 
miracles of his own for himself, and will worship deeds of sorcery and witch- 
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craft, though he might be a hundred times over a rebel, heretic and infidel. Thou 
didst not come down from the Cross when they shouted to Thee, mocking and 
reviling Thee, “Come down from the cross and we will believe that Thou art 
He.” Thou didst not come down, for again Thou wouldst not enslave man by a 
miracle, and didst crave faith given freely, not based on miracle. Thou didst 
crave for free love and not the base raptures of the slave before the might that 
has overawed him for ever. But Thou didst think too highly of men therein, for 
they are slaves, of course, though rebellious by nature. Look round and judge; 
fifteen centuries have passed, look upon them. Whom hast Thou raised up to 
Thyself? I swear, man is weaker and baser by nature than Thou hast believed 
him! Can he, can he do what Thou didst? By showing him so much respect, 
Thou didst, as it were, cease to feel for him, for Thou didst ask far too much 
from him—Thou who hast loved him more than Thyself! Respecting him less, 
Thou wouldst have asked less of him. That would have been more like love, for 
his burden would have been lighter. He is weak and vile. What though he is 
everywhere now rebelling against our power, and proud of his rebellion? It is the 
pride of a child and a schoolboy. They are little children rioting and barring out 
the teacher at school. But their childish delight will end; it will cost them dear. 
They will cast down temples and drench the earth with blood. But they will see 
at last, the foolish children, that, though they are rebels, they are impotent 
rebels, unable to keep up their own rebellion. Bathed in their foolish tears, they 
will recognize at last that He who created them rebels must have meant to mock 
at them. They will say this in despair, and their utterance will be a blasphemy 
which will make them more unhappy still, for man’s nature cannot bear blas- 
phemy, and in the end always avenges it on itself. And so unrest, confusion and 
unhappiness—that is the present lot of man after Thou didst bear so much for 
their freedom! Thy great prophet tells in vision and in image, that he saw all 
those who took part in the first resurrection and that there were of each tribe 
twelve thousand.’ But if there were so many of them, they must have been not 
men but gods. They had borne Thy cross, they had endured scores of years in 
the barren, hungry wilderness, living upon locusts and roots—and Thou mayest 
indeed point with pride at those children of freedom, of free love, of free and 
splendid sacrifice for Thy name. But remember that they were only some thou- 
sands; and what of the rest? And how are the other weak ones to blame, because 
they could not endure what the strong have endured? How is the weak soul to 
blame that it is unable to receive such terrible gifts? Canst Thou have simply 
come to the elect and for the elect? But if so, it is a mystery and we cannot 
understand it. And if it is a mystery, we too have a right to preach a mystery, 
and to teach them that it’s not the free judgment of their hearts, not love that 
matters, but a mystery which they must follow blindly, even against their con- 
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science. So we have done. We have corrected Thy work and have founded it 
upon miracle, mystery and authority. And men rejoiced that they were again led 
like sheep, and that the terrible gift that had brought them such suffering, was, 
at last, lifted from their hearts. Were we right teaching them this? Speak! Did we 
not love mankind, so meekly acknowledging their feebleness, lovingly lightening 
their burden, and permitting their weak nature even sin with out sanction? Why 
hast Thou come now to hinder us? And why dost Thou look silently and 
searchingly at me with Thy mild eyes? Be angry. I don’t want Thy love, for I 
love Thee not. And what use is it for me to hide anything from Thee? Don’t I 
know to Whom I am speaking? All that I can say is known to Thee already. And 
is it for me to conceal from Thee our mystery? Perhaps it is Thy will to hear it 
from my lips. Listen, then. We are not working with Thee, but with him—that is 
our mystery. It’s long—eight centuries—since we have been on his side and not 
on Thine. Just eight centuries ago, we took from him what Thou didst reject 
with scorn, that last gift he offered Thee, showing Thee all the kingdoms of the 
earth. We took from him Rome and the sword of Caesar, and proclaimed our- 
selves sole rulers of the earth, though hitherto we have not been able to com- 
plete our work. But whose fault is that? Oh, the work is only beginning, but it 
has begun. It has long to await completion and the earth has yet much to suffer, 
but we shall triumph and shall be Caesars, and then we shall plan the universal 
happiness of man. But Thou mightest have taken even then the sword of Caesar, 
Why didst Thou reject that last gift? Hadst Thou accepted that last counsel of 
the mighty spirit, Thou wouldst have accomplished all that man seeks on earth— 
that is, some one to worship, some one to keep his conscience, and some means 
of uniting all in one unanimous and harmonious ant-heap, for the craving for 
universal unity is the third and last anguish of men. Mankind as a whole has 
always striven to organize a universal state. There have been many great nations 
with great histories, but the more highly they were developed the more unhappy 
they were, for they felt more acutely than other people the craving for world- 
wide union. The great conquerors, Timours and Ghengis-Khans, whirled like 
hurricanes over the face of the earth striving to subdue its people, and they too 
were but the unconscious expression of the same craving for universal unity. 
Hadst Thou taken the world and Caesar’s purple,’° Thou wouldst have founded 
the universal state and have given universal peace. For who can rule men if not 
he who holds their conscience and their bread in his hands? We have taken the 
sword of Caesar, and in taking it, of course, have rejected Thee and followed 
him. Oh, ages are yet to come of the confusion of free thought, of their science 
and cannibalism. For having begun to build their tower of Babel without us, 
they will end, of course, with cannibalism. But then the beast! will crawl to us 
and lick our feet and spatter them with tears of blood. And we shall sit upon the 
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beast and raise the cup, and on it will be written, “Mystery.” But then, and only 
then, the reign of peace and happiness will come for men. Thou art proud of 
Thine elect, but Thou hast only the elect, while we give rest to all. And besides, 
how many of those elect, those mighty ones who could become elect, have 
grown weary waiting for Thee, and have transferred and will transfer the powers 
of their spirit and the warmth of their heart to the other camp, and end by 
raising their free banner against Thee. Thou didst Thyself lift up that banner. 
But with us all will be happy and will no more rebel nor destroy one another as 
under Thy freedom. Oh, we shall persuade them that they will only become free 
when they renounce their freedom to us and submit to us. And shall we be right 
or shall we be lying? They will be convinced that we are right, for they will 
remember the horrors of slavery and confusion to which Thy freedom brought 
them. Freedom, free thought and science, will lead them into such straits and 
will bring them face to face with such marvels and insoluble mysteries, that some 
of them, the fierce and rebellious, will destroy themselves, others, rebellious but 
weak, will destroy one another, while the rest, weak and unhappy, will crawl 
fawning to our feet and whine to us: “Yes, you were right, you alone possess His 
mystery, and we come back to you, save us from ourselves!”’ 

“ “Receiving bread from us, they will see clearly that we take the bread made 
by their hands from them, to give it to them, without any miracle. They will see 
that we do not change the stones to bread, but in truth they will be more 
thankful for taking it from out hands than for the bread itself! For they will 
remember only too well that in old days, without our help, even the bread they 
made turned to stones in their hands, while since they have come back to us, the 
very stones have turned to bread in their hands. Too, too well they know the 
value of complete submission! And until men know that, they will be unhappy. 
Who is most to blame for their not knowing it, speak? Who scattered the flock 
and sent it astray on unknown paths? But the flock will come together again and 
will submit once more, and then it will be once for all. Then we shall give them 
the quiet humble happiness of weak creatures such as they are by nature. Oh, we 
shall persuade them at last not to be proud, for Thou didst lift them up and 
thereby taught them to be proud. We shall show them that they are weak, that 
they are only pitiful children, but that childlike happiness is the sweetest of all. 
They will become timid and will look to us and huddle close to us in fear, as 
chicks to the hen. They will marvel at us and will be awe-stricken before us, and 
will be proud at our being so powerful and clever, that we have been able to 
subdue such a turbulent flock of thousands of millions. They will tremble im- 
potently before our wrath, their minds will grow fearful, they will be quick to 
shed tears like women and children, but they will be just as ready at a sign from 
us to pass to laughter and rejoicing, to happy mirth and childish song. Yes, we 
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shall set them to work, but in their leisure hours we shall make their life like a 
child’s game, with children’s songs and innocent dance. Oh, we shall allow them 
even sin, they are weak and helpless, and they will love us like children because 
we allow them to sin. We shall tell them that every sin will be expiated, if it is 
done with our permission, that we allow them to sin because we love them, and 
the punishment for these sins we take upon ourselves. And we shall take it upon 
ourselves, and they will adore us as their saviors who have taken on themselves 
their sins before God. And they will have no secrets from us. We shall allow or 
forbid them to live with their wives and mistresses, to have or not to have 
children—according to whether they have been obedient or disobedient—and 
they will submit to us gladly and cheerfully. The most painful secrets of their 
conscience, all, all they will bring to us, and we shall have an answer for all. And 
they will be glad to believe our answer, for it will save them from the great 
anxiety and terrible agony they endure at present in making a free decision for 
themselves. And all will be happy, all the millions of creatures except the hun- 
dred thousand who rule over them. For only we, we who guard the mystery, 
shall be unhappy. There will be thousands of millions of happy babes, and a 
hundred thousand sufferers who have taken upon themselves the curse of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Peacefully they will die, peacefully they will expire 
in Thy name, and beyond the grave they will find nothing but death. But we 
shall keep the secret, and for their happiness we shall allure them with the 
reward of heaven and eternity. Though if there were anything in the other 
world, it certainly would not be for such as they. It is prophesied that Thou wilt 
come again in victory, Thou wilt come with Thy chosen, the proud and strong. 
but we will say that they have only saved themselves, but we have saved all. We 
are told that the harlot who sits upon the beast, and holds in her hands the 
mystery, shall be put to shame, that the weak will rise up again, and will rend 
her royal purple and will strip naked her loathsome body. But then I will stand 
up and point out to Thee the thousand millions of happy children who have 
known no sin. And we who have taken their sins upon us for their happiness will 
stand up before Thee and say: “Judge us if Thou canst and darest.” Know that I 
fear Thee not. Know that I too have been in the wilderness, I too have lived on 
roots and locusts, I too prized the freedom with which Thou hast blessed men, 
and I too was striving to stand among Thy elect, among the strong and powerful, 
thirsting “to make up the number.”!* But I awakened and would not serve 
madness. I turned back and joined the ranks of those who have corrected Thy 
work. I left the proud and went back to the humble, for the happiness of the 
humble. What I say to Thee will come to pass, and our dominion will be built 
up. I repeat, to-morrow Thou shalt see that obedient flock who at a sign from 
me will hasten to heap up the hot cinders about the pile on which I shall burn 
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Thee for coming to hinder us. For if any one has ever deserved our fires, it is 
Thou. To-morrow I shall burn Thee. Dixi.’ ”!? 

Ivan stopped. He was carried away as he talked and spoke with excitement; 
when he had finished, he suddenly smiled. 

Alyosha had listened in silence; towards the end he was greatly moved and 
seemed several times on the point of interrupting, but restrained himself. Now 
his words came with a rush. 

“But... that’s absurd!” he cried, flushing. “Your poem is in praise of Jesus, 
not in blame of Him—as you meant it to be. And who will believe you about 
freedom? Is that the way to understand it? That’s not the idea of it in the 
Orthodox Church... That’s Rome, and not even the whole of Rome, it’s false— 
those are the worst of the Catholics, the Inquisitors, the Jesuits! ... And there 
could not be such a fantastic creature as your Inquisitor. What are these sins of 
mankind they take on themselves? Who are these keepers of the mystery who 
have taken some curse upon themselves for the happiness of mankind? When 
have they been seen? We know the Jesuits, they are spoken ill of, but surely they 
are not what you describe? They are not that at all, not at all.... They are 
simply the Romish army for the earthly sovereignty of the world in the future, 
with the Pontiff of Rome for Emperor .. . that’s their ideal, but there’s no sort 
of mystery or lofty melancholy about it... .It’s simple lust of power, of filthy 
earthly gain, or domination—something like a universal serfdom with them as 
masters—that’s all they stand for. They don’t even believe in God perhaps. Your 
suffering inquisitor is a mere fantasy.” 

“Stay, stay,” laughed Ivan, “how hot you are! A fantasy you say, let it be so! 
Of course it’s a fantasy. But allow me to say: do you really think that the 
Roman Catholic movement of the last centuries is actually nothing but the lust 
of power, of filthy earthly gain? Is that Father Paissy’s teaching?” 

“No, no on the contrary, Father Paissy did once say something rather the 
same as you... but of course it’s not the same, not a bit the same,” Alyosha 
hastily corrected himself. 

“A precious admission, in spite of your ‘not a bit the same.’ I ask you why 
your Jesuits and Inquisitors have united simply for vile material gain? Why can 
there not be among them one martyr oppressed by great sorrow and loving 
humanity? You see, only suppose that there was one such man among all those 
who desire nothing but filthy material gain—if there’s only one like my old 
inquisitor, who had himself eaten roots in the desert and made frenzied efforts 
to subdue his flesh to make himself free and perfect. But yet all his life he loved 
humanity, and suddenly his eyes were opened, and he saw that it is no great 
moral blessedness to attain perfection and freedom, if at the same time one gains 
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the conviction that millions of God’s creatures have been created as a mockery, 
that they will never be capable of using their freedom, that these poor rebels can 
never turn into giants to complete the tower, that it was not for such geese that 
the great idealist dreamt his dream of harmony. Seeing all that he turned back 
and joined—the clever people. Surely that could have happened?” 

“Joined whom, what clever people?” cried Alyosha, completely carried away. 
“They have no such great cleverness and no mysteries and secrets. . . . Perhaps 
nothing but Atheism, that’s all their secret. Your inquisitor does not believe in 
God, that’s his secret!” 

“What if it is so! At last you have guessed it. It’s perfectly true that that’s the 
whole secret, but isn’t that suffering, at least for a man like that, who has wasted 
his whole life in the desert and yet could not shake off his incurable love of 
humanity? In his old age he reached the clear conviction that nothing but the 
advice of the great dread spirit could build up any tolerable sort of life for the 
feeble, unruly, ‘incomplete, empirical creatures created in jest.’ And so, con- 
vinced of this, he sees that he must follow the counsel of the wise spirit, the 
dread spirit of death and destruction, and therefore accept lying and deception, 
and lead men consciously to death and destruction, and yet deceive them all the 
way so that they may not notice where they are being led, that the poor blind 
creatures may at least on the way think themselves happy. And note, the decep- 
tion is in the name of Him in Whose ideal the old man had so fervently believed 
all his life long. Is not that tragic? And if only one such stood at the head of the 
whole army ‘filled with the lust of power only for the sake of filthy gain’—would 
not one such be enough to make a tragedy? More that that, one such standing at 
the head is enough to create the actual leading idea of the Roman Church with 
all its armies and Jesuits, its highest idea. I tell you frankly that I firmly believe 
that there has always been such a man among those who stood at the head of the 
movement. Who knows, there may have been some such even among the Roman 
Popes. Who knows, perhaps the spirit of that accursed old man who loves man- 
kind so obstinately in his own way, is to be found even now in a whole multi- 
tude of such old men, existing not by chance but by agreement, as a secret 
league formed long ago for the guarding of the mystery, to guard it from the 
weak and the unhappy, so as to make them happy. No doubt it is so, and so it 
must be indeed. I fancy that even among the Masons there’s something of the 
same mystery at the bottom, and that that’s why the Catholics so detest the 
Masons as their rivals breaking up the unity of the idea, while it is so essential 
that there should be one flock and one shepherd. . . . But from the way I defend 
my idea I might be an author impatient of your criticism. Enough of it.” 

“You are perhaps a Mason yourself!” broken suddenly from Alyosha. ‘“You 
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don’t believe in God,” he added, speaking this time very sorrowfully. He fancied 
besides that his brother was looking at him ironically. “How does your poem 
end?” he asked, suddenly looking down. “‘Or was it the end?” 

“I meant to end it like this. When the Inquisitor ceased speaking he waited 
some time for his Prisoner to answer him. His silence weighed down upon him. 
He saw that the Prisoner had listened intently all the time, looking gently in his 
face and evidently not wishing to reply. The old man longed for Him to say 
something, however bitter and terrible. But he suddenly approached the old man 
in silence and softly kissed him on his bloodless aged lips. That was all his answer. 
The old man shuddered. His lips moved. He went to the door, opened it, and 
said to Him: ‘Go, and come no more... come not at all, never, never!’ and he 
let Him out into the dark alleys of the town. The Prisoner went away.” 

“And the old man?” 

“The kiss glows in his heart, but the old man adheres to his idea.” 

“And you with him, you too?” cried Alyosha, mournfully. 

Ivan laughed. 

“Why, it’s all nonsense, Alyosha. It’s only a senseless poem of a senseless 
student, who could never write two lines of verse. Why do you take it so 
seriously? Surely you don’t suppose I am going straight off to the Jesuits, to join 
the men who are correcting His work? Good Lord, it’s no business of mine.” 


Notes 


1. (French) ‘“‘The Sound Verdict of the Most Holy and Gracious Virgin Mary.” 
2. Revelation 8:10-11. 
3. A lyricist (1803-1873) ranking very high in Russian literature. 


4. A burning at the stake of heretics condemned in the courts of the Spanish Inquisition 
(Portuguese: act of faith). 


5. (Latin) To the greater glory of God (the motto of the Jesuits). 
6. So Jesus addressed the dead daughter of the ruler of the synagogue (see Mark 5:35-43). 
7. (Latin) One person taken for another. 


8. The temptation of Jesus by the devil is recounted in Luke 4:1-13; see commentary, 
p. 483. 


9. Revelation 7:4-8. 
10. Royal purple or regal purple, used here as a symbol of absolute political power. 


11. This allusion, and also “the harlot who sits upon the beast,” below, refers to Revelation 
ap 
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12. The reference is to the number of the elect, the twelve thousand of each tribe (see 
Revelation 14). 


13. (Latin) I have spoken. 


14. A saintly monk who is a character in The Brothers Karamazoy, 


Vladimir Lenin: 
On 
Socialism 
and 
Religion 


Critics of the Marxist movement often charged that Marxism lacks a 
sense of moral consciousness because it rejects our religious heritage and 
because it is a philosophy of dialectical materialism. Early in the twentieth 
century, perhaps in 1905, Lenin wrote this essay, Religion, in order 
to answer these charges. Do Marxism and Christianity seem compatible? 


The following selections are from an article written by Lenin in 1905. 


Religion is one of the forms of spiritual oppression which everywhere weigh 
upon the masses who are crushed by continuous toil for others by poverty and 
loneliness. The helplessness of the exploited classes in their struggle against the 
exploiters inevitably generates a belief in a better life after death, even as the 
helplessness of the savage in his struggle with nature gives rise to a belief in gods, 
devils, miracles, etc. 

Religion teaches those who toil in poverty all their lives to be resigned and 
patient in this world, and consoles them with the hope of reward in heaven. As 
for those who live upon the labour of others, religion teaches them to be charita- 
ble in earthly life, thus providing a cheap justification for their whole exploiting 


From Religion by Vladimir Lenin, (New York: International Publishers Co., Inc., 1933) 
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existence and selling them at a reasonable price tickets to heavenly bliss. “Reli- 
gion is the opium of the people.” Religion is a kind of spiritual intoxicant, in 
which the slaves of capital drown their humanity and blunt their desires for 
some sort of decent human existence. 

But a slave who has become conscious of his slavery, and who has risen to the 
height of fighting for his emancipation, has half ceased to be a slave. The class- 
conscious worker of today, brought up in big industry, and enlightened by town 
life, rejects religious prejudices with contempt. He leaves heaven to the priests 
and bourgeois hypocrites and fights for a better life for himself, here on earth. 
The modern proletariat ranges itself on the side of Socialism, which, with the 
help of science, is dispersing the fog of religion and is liberating the workers 
from their faith in a life after death, by rallying them to the present-day struggle 
for a better life here upon earth, 

“Religion must be regarded as a private matter’; in these words the attitude of 
Socialists to religion is usually expressed. But we must define the meaning of 
these words precisely so as to avoid misunderstanding. We demand that religion 
be regarded as a private matter as far as the State is concerned, but under no 
circumstances can we regard it as a private matter with regard to our own Party. 


Our programme is based entirely on scientific—to be more precise—upon a 
materialist world conception. In explaining our programme therefore we must 
necessarily explain the actual historical and economic roots of the religious fog. 
Our programme necessarily includes the propaganda of atheism. The publication 
of related scientific literature (which up till now has been strictly forbidden and 
persecuted by the autocratic feudal government) must now form one of the 
items of our party work. We shall now, probably, have to follow the advice 
which Engels once gave to the German Socialists—to translate and spread among 
the masses the enlightening atheist literature of the Eighteenth century. 


o7 


Sergei Nechayev: 
Catechism 
of 
a 
Revolutionary 


In 1869 Sergei Nechayev, a disciple of the notorious Russian anarchist, 
Michael Bakunin, organized a secret revolutionary society of students called 
the Society of the Peoples’ Assize. In an extreme but interesting way, his 
Catechism seems to reveal the creed and psychology of the professional 
revolutionary. He argues that the revolutionary hero, a doomed hero (Nechayev 
persists in noting), must become a conscious instrument of the Cause. He 
must sacrifice everything to the Cause—even his identity, carrying by himself 
amoral burden that only Saints or fanatics would understand. Condemned a few 
years later by Bakunin and Herzen, Nechayev nonetheless remained a hero for 
younger generations of revolutionaries, who continue to idolize him. Not too 
long ago, Camus, himself something of a hero to more than one generation of 
students, seems to suspect Nechayevism when he writes: “I believe in justice, 
but if I had to choose between justice and my mother, I would choose my 
mother.” Is Nechaevism alien to our national experience? If so, why has 
its spirit migrated to our shores? 


The Revolutionist’s Attitude Toward Himself 


1. The revolutionist is a doomed man. He has no personal interests, no 
affairs, sentiments, attachments, property, not even a name of his own. Every- 
thing in him is absorbed by one exclusive interest, one thought, one passion—the 
revolution. 


2. In the very depth of his being, not merely in word but in deed, he has 
broken every connection with the social order and with the whole educated 
world, with all the laws, appearances and generally accepted conventions and 
moralities of that world which he considers his ruthless foe. Should he continue 
to live in it, it will be solely for the purpose of destroying it the more surely. 


3. The revolutionist despises every sort of doctrinairism and has renounced 


From Pravitelstvenniye Vyestnik, (St. Petersburg, 1871). Translated by Leon Apt and 
Robert Herzstein. 
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the peaceful scientific pursuits, leaving them to future generations. He knows 
only one science, the science of destruction. For this and only for this purpose 
he makes a study of mechanics, physics, chemistry, and possibly medicine. For 
this purpose he studies day and night the living science of human beings, their 
characters, situations, and all the conditions of the present social system in its 
various strata. The object is but one—the quickest possible destruction of that 
ignoble system. 


4. He despises public opinion. He despises and hates the present day code of 
morals with all its motivations and manifestations. To him whatever aids the 
triumph of the revolution is ethical; all that which hinders it is unethical and 
criminal. 


5. The revolutionist is a doomed man. He is merciless toward the State and 
toward the entire system of privileged educated classes; he need in turn expect 
no mercy from them. Between him and them there is a continuous and irrecon- 
cilable war to the bitter end—whether it be waged openly or secretly. He must be 
ready to die at any moment. He must train himself to stand torture. 


6. Rigorous towards himself, he must also be severe towards others. All 
tender, softening sentiments of kinship, friendship, love, gratitude, and even 
honor itself must be snuffed out in him by the one cold passion of the revolu- 
tionary cause. For him there is only one satisfaction, consolation and delight— 
the success of the revolution. Day and night he must have one thought, one 
aim—inexorable destruction. Striving coldly and unfalteringly towards this aim, 
he must be ready to perish himself and to destroy with his own hands everything 
that hinders its realization. 


7. The nature of a real revolutionist precludes every bit of sentimentality, 
romanticism, of infatuation and exaltation. It precludes even personal hatred 
and revenge. Revolutionary passion having become a normal phenomenon, it 
must be combined with cold calculation. At all times and places the revolutionist 
must be not that towards which he is impelled by personal impulses, but that 
which the general interests of the revolution dictate. 


The Relation of the Revolutionist 
Toward His Comrades in the Cause 


8. A revolutionist may feel friendship or attachment only for those who 
have proven themselves by their actions to be revolutionists like himself. The 
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measure of friendship, devotion, and other obligations towards such a comrade is 
determined solely by the degree of his usefulness to the cause of the all-destruc- 
tive revolution. 


9. Solidarity of the revolutionists goes without saying. The whole strength of 
the revolutionary cause is based on it. The fellow revolutionists who stand on 
the same plane of revolutionary understanding and ardor must, as far as possible, 
discuss all important matters jointly and decide them unanimously. In the execu- 
tion of a plan thus decided upon, however, everyone must, as far as possible, 
count upon himself. In carrying out acts of destruction each one must act alone 
and resort to the counsel and aid of comrades only when this is necessary for 
success. 


10. Each comrade must have at hand several revolutionists of the second and 
third degree, Ze. such as are not entirely initiated. He must consider them as part 
of the common revolutionary capital placed at his disposal. He must spend his 
portion of the capital economically, always striving to extract the greatest pos- 
sible use from it. He is to consider himself as capital, fated to be spent for the 
triumph of the revolutionary cause; however, he has no right personally and 
alone to dispose of that capital without the consent of the aggregate of the fully 
initiated. 


11. When a comrade comes to grief, in deciding the question whether or not 
to save him, the revolutionist must take into consideration not his personal 
feelings, but solely the interests of the revolutionary cause. Therefore, he must 
weigh on the one hand the useful work contributed by the comrade, and, on the 
other, the expenditure of revolutionary forces necessary to rescue him, and he is 
to decide according to which side outweighs the other.’ 


The Revolutionist’s Relation with Society 


12. The admission into the organization of a new member, who has proven 
himself not in words but in deeds, can be effected only by unanimous agree- 


ment. 


13. The revolutionist enters the world of the State and of the educated privi- 
leged classes and lives in it only for the purpose of its fullest and quickest 
destruction. He is not a revolutionist if he is attached to anything in this world, 
if he can stop before the annihilation of any situation, relation or person belong- 
ing to this world—everybody and everything must be equally hateful to him. All 
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the worse for him if he has any relations of kinship, friendship or love; he is not 
a revolutionst if they can stop his hand. 


14. For the purpose of ruthless destruction, the revolutionist may and fre- 
quently must live in society, pretending to be something entirely different from 
what he is. The revolutionist must penetrate everywhere, into all of the higher 
and middle classes, the merchant’s store, the church, the nobleman’s home, the 
bureaucratic world and military circles, into literature, into the Third Depart- 
ment [Secret Police] , and even into the Tsar’s Winter Palace. 


15. The whole ignoble social system must be divided into several categories. 
In the first category are those who are condemend to death without delay. The 
association should draw up a list of persons thus condemned in the order of their 
relative harmfulness to the success of the cause so that the preceding numbers 
may be removed before the subsequent ones. 


16. In making up such lists and for the purpose of establishing the above- 
mentioned order, one should by no means be guided by the personal villainy of 
the individual, nor even by the hatred which he calls forth in the association or 
among the people. This villainy and this hatred may even be partly useful by 
helping to arouse the masses to revolt. It is necessary to be guided by the 
measure of usefulness which would result, from his death, to the revolutionary 
cause. Thus, first of all, those men must be destroyed who are particularly 
harmful to the revolutionary organization and also those whose sudden and 
violent death may fill the government with the greatest fear and shake its power 
by depriving it of its clever and energetic men. 


17. The second category must consist of persons whose lives would be spared 
only temporarily so that, by a series of brutal acts, they may bring the people to 
the point of inevitable revolt. 


18. To the third category belong a great many brutes in high positions not 
distinguished either by any particular intellect or energy, but—due to their posi- 
tion—enjoying riches, connections, influence and power. It is necessary to ex- 
ploit them in every possible way; trap them, confound them, and, getting hold 
of their dirty secrets as far as possible, turn them into one’s slaves. Their power, 
influence, connections, riches, and strength will thus become the inexhaustible 
treasury and support of various revolutionary enterprises. 


19. The fourth category consists of ambitious officeholders and liberals of 
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various shades. One may conspire with them in accordance with their programs, 
making them believe that one follows them blindly and at the same time one 
should take hold of them, get possession of all their secrets, compromise them to 
the utmost, so that no avenue of escape may be left to them, and use them as 
instruments for stirring up disturbances in the state. 


20. The fifth category—doctrinaires [refers to Bakunin’s opponents within the 
revolutionary camp], conspirators, revolutionists talking idly in groups and on 
paper. They must be continually pushed and pulled forward, towards practical 
neck-breaking statements, the result of which would be the complete destruction 
of the majority and the real revolutionary training of a few. 


21. The sixth and very important category includes women who should be 
classified under three main divisions: some—empty-headed, stupid, soulless, who 
may be used like the third and fourth categories of men; others—ardent, de- 
voted, capable, but not with us because they have not yet worked themselves up 
to the real phraseless and genuine revolutionary understanding; they are to be 
made use of like the men of the fifth category; finally, women, entirely ours, i.e. 
fully initiated and having completely accepted our program. They are our com- 
rades. We must look upon them as our most precious treasure, without the aid of 
which we cannot get along. 


The Attitude of the Association Toward the People 


22. The Association has no aim other than the complete liberation and happi- 
ness of the masses, ie. of the people who live by mutual labor. But, convinced 
that this liberation and achievement of this happiness is possible only through an 
all-destroying popular revolution, the Association will by all its means and all its 
power further the development and extension of those evils and those calamities 
which must at last exhaust the patience of the people and drive them to a 
general uprising. 


23. By revolution the Association does not understand a regulated movement 
after the classical western model—a movement which, always bowing to the 
property rights and the traditions of the social systems of so-called civilization 
and morality, has until now limited itself everywhere to the overthrow of one 
political form in order to replace it by another and striven to create a so-called 
revolutionary state. Only that revolution will be beneficial to the people which 
will destroy at the very root every vestige of statehood and will annihilate all of 
Russia’s state traditions, institutions and classes. 
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24. The Association therefore does not intend to foist on the people any 
organization from above. The future organization will no doubt evolve out of 
the popular movement and out of life itself. But this is the business of future 
generations. Our Business is destruction, terrible, complete, universal, and merci- 
less. 


25. Therefore, in getting closer to the people, we must first of all join those 
elements of the masses which, since the foundation of the Moscow State power, 
have never ceased to protest, not in words alone but in deed as well, against 
everything which is directly or indirectly connected with the State: against the 
nobility, the bureaucracy, the clergy, the guilds [meaning the merchants and 
capitalists in general] and against the parasitic kulak. Let us join hands with the 
bold world of bandits—the only genuine revolutionists in Russia. 


26. To consolidate this world into one invincible, all-destroying force is the 
sole object of our organization; this is our conspiracy, our task. 


Note 


1. When after Nechayev’s arrest by the Swiss authorities in 1872, a number of Russian and 
Serbian revolutionists wanted to prevent his extradition to Russia, by forcibly liberating him 
from the hands of his escort, Bakunin opposed them on the ground that the risk and 
sacrifice involved did not warrant the action. Ralli, one of the founders of the St. Petersburg 
circle, tells in his reminiscences that Bakunin, when dissuading him from taking part in that 
enterprise, used exactly the words of this section of the Catechism. This led him to the 
belief that it was Bakunin and not Nechayev who wrote that document. 
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Georges Sorel: 
Reflections 
on 
Violence 


Georges Sorel (1847-1922) was a sharp critic of the 19th-century 
bourgeois society. Although earlier influenced by Marx, he sensed that 
workers’ associations were becoming tainted with bourgeois values and 

turned to syndicalism, an ideology of direct confrontation. In his 

Reflections on Violence (1908), Sorel extolls the feasibility and 
wisdom of the violent general strike. Central to his argument is the 
concept of “myth,” by which the masses might be motivated to revolution. 

For Sorel my th has little relationship with reality but reflects what 

people believe—simply because they believe it or are persuaded to believe. 
In light of the tendency of modern governments to manifest a sort of 
“credibility gap,” does Sorel’s cynical proposal shock? Does it 
matter if truth, and especially public statements of policy, reflect 
reality? Compare Sorel with Dostoyeosky. 


... For a long time I had been struck by the fact that the normal development 
of strikes is accompanied by an important series of acts of violence; but certain 
learned sociologists seek to disguise a phenomenon that every one who cares to 
use his eyes must have noticed. Revolutionary syndicalism keeps alive in the 
minds of the masses the desire to strike, and only prospers when important 
strikes, accompanied by violence, take place. Socialism tends to appear more and 
more as a theory of revolutionary syndicalism—or rather as a philosophy of 
modern history, in as far as it is under the influence of this syndicalism. It 
follows from these incontestable data, that if we desire to discuss Socialism with 
any benefit, we must first of all investigate the functions of violence in actual 
social conditions. 

I do not believe that this question has yet been approached with the care it 
admits of; I hope that these reflections will lead a few thinkers to examine the 
problems of proletarian violence more closely. I cannot too strongly recommend 


Reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company from “Reflections on Violence” by 
George Sorel, translated by T. E. Hulme and J. Roth. Copyright 1950 by The Free Press, a 
corporation. 
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this investigation to the new school which, inspired by the principles of Marx 
rather than by the formulas taught by the official proprietors of Marxism, is 
about to give to Socialist doctrines a sense of reality and a gravity which it 
certainly has lacked for several years. Since the new school calls itself Marxist, 
syndicalist, revolutionary, it should have nothing so much at heart as the investi- 
gation of the exact historical significance of the spontaneous movements which 
are being produced in the working classes, movements which may possibly en- 
sure that the future direction of social development will conform to Marx’s 
ideas. 


It seems to me that the problem of violence has been very badly formulated 
by many Socialists; as a proof of this, I] instance an article published in the 
Socialiste on October 21, 1905, by Rappoport. ... According to [the author], 
syndicalism tends necessarily to opportunism, and as this law does not seem to 
be verified in France, he adds: “If in some Latin countries it assumes revolu- 
tionary attitudes, that is mere appearance. It shouts louder, but that is always 
for the purpose of demanding reforms inside the framework of existing society. 
It is a meliorism by blows, but it is always meliorism.” 

Thus there would be two kinds of meliorism: the one patronised by the Musée 
Social, the Direction du Travail, the Jaurés, which would work with the aid of 
maxims, half-lies and supplication to eternal justice; the other proceeds by 
blows—that latter being the only one that is within the scope of uneducated 
people who have not yet been enlightened by a knowledge of advanced social 
economics. These worthy people, democrats devoted to the cause of the Rights 
of man and the Duties of the informer, sociologist members of the Bloc, think 
that violence will disappear when popular education becomes more advanced; 
they recommend, then, a great increase in the numbers of courses and lectures; 
they hope to overturn revolutionary syndicalism by the breath of the professors. 
It is very strange that a revolutionary like Rappoport should agree with these 
worthy progressives and their acolytes in their estimate of the meaning of syndi- 
calism; this can only be explained by admitting that even for the best-informed 
Socialists the problems of violence still remain very obscure. 

To examine the effects of violence it is necessary to start from its distant 
consequences and not from its immediate results. We should not ask whether it 
is more or less directly advantageous for contemporary workmen than adroit 
diplomacy would be, but we should inquire what will result from the introduc- 
tion of violence into the relations of the proletariat with society. We are not 
comparing two kinds of reformism, but we are endeavouring to find out what 
contemporary violence is in relation to the future social revolution. 
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Many will reproach me for not having given any information which might be 
useful for tactical purposes; no formulas, no recipes... . 

Marx also was accused by the great lords of positivism of having, in Capital, 
treated economics metaphysically; they were astonished “that he had confined 
himself to a mere critical analysis of actual facts, instead of formulating re- 
ceipts.” This reproach does not seem to have moved him very much; moreover, 
in his preface to his book, he had warned the reader that he would not deter- 
mine the social position of any particular country, and that he would confine 
himself to an investigation of the laws of capitalist production, “‘the tendencies 
working with iron necessity towards inevitable results.” 

One does not need a great knowledge of history to perceive that the mystery 
of historical development is only intelligible to men who are far removed from 
superficial disturbances; the chroniclers and the actors of the drama do not see 
at all, what, later on, will be regarded as fundamental; so that one might formu- 
late this apparently paradoxical rule, “It is necessary to be outside in order to 
see the inside... .” 


Otto von Bismarck: 
The 
Bismarckian 
System 
of 


Alliances 


Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) was one of the most outstanding and 
controversial statesmen of the nineteenth century. Prime minister of 
Prussia during its dynamic wars of unification, chancellor from 1871 to 
1890 of the German Reich, which he more than any individual created, 
Bismarck dominated European politics. In Chapter XXIX of his famous 
Reflections and Reminiscences, he explained his system of alliances 


From Gedanken und Erinnerungen in Gesammelte Werke, Vol. XV (Berlin, 1932); English 
translation (Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, n.d.). With emendations by Leon Apt. 
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and his theories of diplomacy and politics. What factors motivated 
Bismarck’s system? Does the German-Austrian agreement contradict the idea 
of reason of state or implement it? What does he mean by “‘All contracts 
between great states cease to be unconditionally binding as soon as they 
are tested by ‘the struggle for existence’?”’ Would the act of the 
subsequent German Cabinet, which issued Austria a “blank check’”’ in 
1914, conform to Bismarck’s system of diplomacy? 


The triple alliance which I originally sought to conclude after the peace of 
Frankfort and about which I had already sounded Vienna and St. Petersburg in 
September 1870, was an alliance of the three Emperors with the further idea of 
bringing into it monarchical Italy. It was designed for the struggle which, as I 
feared, was before us; between the two European tendencies which Napoleon I 
called Republican and Cossack, and which I, according to our present ideas, 
should designate on the one side as the system of order on a monarchical basis, 
and on the other as the social republic to the level of which the antimonarchical 
development is wont to sink, either slowly or by leaps and bounds, until the 
conditions thus created become intolerable, and the disappointed populace are 
ready for a violent return to monarchical institutions in a Caesarean form. ! 
consider that the task of escaping from this vicious circle, or, if possible, 
of sparing the present generation and their children an entrance into it, ought to 
be more closely incumbent on the strong existing monarchies, those monarchies 
which still have a vigorous life, than any rivalry over the fragments of nations 
which people the Balkan peninsula. If the monarchical governments have no 
understanding of the necessity for holding together in the interests of political 
and social order, but make themselves subservient to the chauvinistic impulses of 
their subjects, I fear that the international revolutionary and social struggles 
which will have to be fought out will be all the more dangerous, and take such a 
form that the victory on the part of monarchical order will be more difficult. 
Since 1871 I have sought for the most certain assurance against those struggles in 
the alliance of the three Emperors, and also in the effort to impart to the 
monarchical principle in Italy a firm support in that alliance. I was not without 
hope of a lasting success when the meeting of the three Emperors took place at 
Berlin in September 1872, and this was followed by the visits of my Emperor 
[William I] to St. Petersburg in May, of the King of Italy to Berlin in September, 
and of the German Emperor to Vienna in October of the next year... . 

Count Shuvalov was perfectly right when he said that the idea of [anti- 
German] coalitions gave me nightmares. We had waged victorious wars against 
two of the European Great Powers; everything depended on inducing at least 
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one of the two mighty foes whom we had beaten in the field to renounce the 
anticipated design of uniting with the other in a war of revenge. To all who knew 
history and the character of the Gallic race, it was obvious that the Power could 
not be France, and if a secret treaty of Reichstadt was possible without our 
consent, without our knowledge, so also was a renewal of the old coalition of 
France, Austria, and Russia, whenever the elements which it represented, and 
which beneath the surface were still present in Austria, should gain the ascend- 
ancy there. They might find points of connexion which might serve to infuse 
new life into the ancient rivalry, the ancient struggle for the hegemony of 
Germany, making it once more a factor in Austrian policy, whether by an 
alliance with France, or by a closer accord with Russia, the existence of which 
was attested by the secret convention of Reichstadt. The question of what 
support Germany had in such a case to expect from England I will not answer 
without more in the way of historical retrospect of the Seven Years’ war and the 
Congress of Vienna. I merely take note of the probability that, but for the 
victories of Frederick the Great, the cause of the King of Prussia would have 
been abandoned by England even earlier than it actually was. 

This situation demanded an effort to limit the range of the possible anti- 
German coalition by means of treaty arrangements placing our relations with at 
least one of the Great Powers upon a firm footing. The choice could only lie 
between Austria and Russia, for the English constitution does not admit of 
alliances of assured permanence, and a union with Italy alone did not promise an 
adequate counterpoise to a coalition of the other three Great Powers, even 
supposing her future attitude and formation to be considered independently not 
only of French but also of Austrian influence. The area available for the forma- 
tion of the coalition would therefore be narrowed till only the alternative re- 
mained which I have indicated. 

In point of material force I held a union with Russia to have the advantage. I 
had also been used to regard it as safer, because I placed more reliance on 
traditional dynastic friendship, on community of conservative monarchical in- 
stincts, on the absence of indigenous political divisions, than on the fits and 
starts of public opinion among the Hungarian, Slav, and Catholic populations of 
the monarchy of the Habsburgs. Complete reliance could be placed upon the 
durability of neither union, whether one estimated the strength of the dynastic 
bond with Russia, or of the German sympathies of the Hungarian populace. If 
the balance of opinion in Hungary were always determined by sober political 
calculation, this brave and independent people, isolated in the broad ocean of 
Slav populations, and comparatively insignificant in numbers, would remain con- 
stant to the conviction that its position can only be secured by the support of 
the German element in Austria and Germany. But the Kossuth episode, and the 
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suppression in Hungary itself of the German elements that remained loyal to the 
Empire, with other symptoms showed that among Hungarian hussars and law- 
yers self-confidence is apt in critical moments to get the better of political 
calculation and self-control. Even in quiet times many a Magyar will get the 
gypsies to play to him the song, “Der Deutsche ist ein Hundsfott” (“The Ger- 
man is a blackguard”’). 

In the forecast of the future relations of Austria and Germany an essential 
element was the imperfect appreciation of political possibilities displayed by the 
German element in Austria, which has caused it to lose touch with the dynasty 
and forfeit the guidance which it had inherited from its historical development. 
Misgivings as to the future of an Austro-German confederation were also sug- 
gested by the religious question, by the remembered influence of the father 
confessors of the imperial family, by the anticipated possibility of renewed 
relations with France, on the basis of a rapprochement by that country to the 
Catholic Church, whenever such a change should have taken place in the char- 
acter and principles of French statesmanship. How remote or how near such a 
change may be in France is quite beyond the scope of calculation. ... 

While occupied with the consideration of those questions I was compelled by 
the threatening letter of Czar Alexander II (1879) to take decisive measures for 
the defense and preservation of our independence of Russia. An alliance with 
Russia was popular with nearly all parties, with the Conservatives from an his- 
torical tradition, the entire consonance of which with the point of a modem 
Conservative group, is perhaps doubtful. The fact, however, is that the majority 
of Prussian Conservatives regard an alliance with Austria as congruous with their 
tendencies, and did so none the less when there existed a sort of temporary 
rivalry in Liberalism between the two governments. The Conservative halo of the 
Austrian name outweighed with most of the members of this group the ad- 
vances, partly out of date, partly recent, made in the region of Liberalism, and 
the occasional leaning to rapprochements with the Western Powers, and espe- 
cially with France. The considerations of expediency which commended to 
Catholics an alliance with the preponderant Catholic Great Power came nearer 
home. In a league, having the form and force of a treaty, between the new 
German Empire and Austria the National-Liberal party discerned a way of ap- 
proximating to the quadrature of the political circle of 1848, by evading the 
difficulties which stood in the way of the complete unification, not only of 
Austria and Prussia-Germany, but also of the several constituents of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Thus, outside of the Social Democratic party, whose ap- 
proval was not to be had for any policy whatever which the government might 
adopt, there was in parliamentary quarters no opposition to the alliance with 
Austria, and much partiality for it. 
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Moreover, the traditions of international law from the time of the Holy 
Roman Empire, German by nation, and of the German Confederation tended to 
the theory that between Germany as a whole and the Habsburg monarchy there 
existed a legal tie binding these central European territories together for pur- 
poses of mutual support. Practical effect had indeed rarely been given to this 
consortium in former ages; but it was possible to vindicate in Europe, and 
especially in Russia, the position that a permanent confederation of Austria and 
the modern German Empire was, from the point of view of international law, no 
new thing. These questions, whether the alliance would be popular in Germany, 
how far it could be justified by international law, were to me matters of subordi- 
nate importance, merely subsidiary to its eventual completion. In the foreground 
stood the question whether the execution of the design should be begun at once 
or deferred for a time, and with what degree of decision it would be advisable to 
combat the opposition which might be anticipated on the part of Emperor 
William I—an opposition sure to be determined rather by his idiosyncrasy than 
by policy. So cogent seemed to me the considerations which in the political 
situation pointed us to an alliance with Austria that I would have striven to 
conclude one even in the face of a hostile public opinion. .. . 

An alliance under legislative sanction would have realised the constitutional 
project which hovered before the minds of the most moderate members of the 
assembly of the Paulskirche, both those who stood for the narrower Imperial- 
German and those who represented the wider Austro-German confederation; but 
the very reduction of such a scheme to contractual form would militate against 
the durability of its mutual obligations. The example of Austria between 1850 
and 1866 was a warning to me that the political changes which such arrange- 
ments essay to control outrun the credits which independent states can assure to 
one another in the course of their political transactions. I think, therefore, that 
to ensure the durability of a written treaty it is indispensable that the variable 
element of political interest, and the perils involved therein, should not be left 
out of account. The German alliance is the best calculated to secure for Austria a 
peaceful and conservative policy. 

The dangers to which our union with Austria are exposed by tentatives 
towards a Russo-Austrian understanding, such as was made in the days of Joseph 
II, and Catherine, may, so far as possible, be minimised by keeping the strictest 
possible faith with Austria, and at the same time taking care that the road from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg is not closed. Our principal concern is to keep the peace 
between our two imperial neighbours. We shall be able to assure the future of 
the fourth great dynasty in Italy in proportion as we succeed in maintaining the 
unity of the three empire states, and in either bridling the ambition of our 
neighbours on the east or satisfying it by an entente cordiale with both. Both are 
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for us indispensable elements in the European political equilibrium; the lack of 
either would be our peril—but the maintenance of monarchical government in 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, and in Rome as dependent upon Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, is for us in Germany a problem which coincides with the main- 
tenance of our own [imperial-conservative| state régime... . 

Peace between Germany and Russia may be imperilled by the systematic 
fomentation of ill-feeling, or by the ambition of Russian or German military 
men who desire war before they grow too old to distinguish themselves, but is 
hardly to be imperilled in any other way. The Russian press must needs be 
characterised by stupidity and disingenuousness in an unusual degree for it to 
believe and affirm that German policy was determined by aggressive tendencies 
in concluding the Austrian, and thereafter the Italian, defensive alliance. The 
disingenousness was less of Russian than of Polish-French, the stupidity less of 
Polish-French than of Russian origin. In the field of Russian credulity and ig- 
norance Polish-French finesse won a victory over that want of finesse in which 
according to circumstances, consists now the strength, now the weakness of 
German policy. In most cases an open and honourable policy succeeds better 
than the subtlety of earlier ages, but it postulates, if it is to succeed, a degree of 
personal confidence which can more readily be lost than gained. The future of 
Austria, regarded in herself, cannot be reckoned upon with that certainty which 
is demanded when the conclusion of durable and so to speak, organic treaties is 
contemplated. The factors which must be taken into account in this shaping are 
as manifold as is the mixture of her populations, and to their corrosive and 
occasionally disruptive force must be added the incalculable influence that the 
religious element may from time to time, as the power of Rome waxes or wanes, 
exert upon the directing personalities. Not only Panslavism and the Bulgarian or 
Bosnian, but also the Serbian, the Roumanian, the Polish, the Czech questions, 
nay even today the Italian question in the district of Trent, in Trieste, and on 
the Dalmatian coast, may serve as points of crystallisation not merely for Aus- 
trian, but for European crises, by which German interests will be directly af- 
fected only in so far as the German Empire enters into a relation of close 
solidarity with Austria. In Bohemia the antagonism between Germans and 
Czechs has in some places penetrated so deeply into the army that the officers of 
the two nationalities in certain regiments hold aloof from one another even to 
the degree that they will not meet at mess. There is more immediate danger for 
Germany of becoming involved in grievous and dangerous struggles on her 
western frontier, by reason of the aggressive, plundering instincts of the French 
people, which have been greatly developed by her monarchs since the time of 
Emperor Charles V, in their lust of power at home as well as abroad. . . . 

We must and can honourably maintain the alliance with the Austro-Hungarian 
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monarchy; it corresponds to our interests, to the historical traditions of Ger- 
many, to the public opinion of our people. The influences and forces under and 
amid which the future policy of Vienna must be shaped are, however, more 
complex than with us, by reason of the manifold diversity of the nationalities, 
the divergence of their aspirations and activities, the influence of the clergy, and 
the temptations to which the Danubian countries are exposed in the Balkan and 
Black Sea latitudes. 

We cannot abandon Austria, but neither can we lose sight of the possibility 
that the policy of Vienna may willy-nilly abandon us. The possibilities which in 
such a case remain open to us must be clearly realised and steadily borne in mind 
by German statesmen before the critical moment arrives, nor must their action 
be determined by prejudice or misunderstanding, but by an entirely dispassion- 
ate weighing of the national interests... . 

International policy is a fluid element which under certain conditions will 
solidify, but on a change of atmosphere reverts to its original diffuse condition. 
The clause rebus sic stantibus is tacitly understood in all treaties that involve 
performance. The Triple Alliance is a strategic position, which in the face of the 
perils that were imminent at the time when it was concluded was politic, and, 
under the prevailing conditions, feasible. It has been from time to time pro- 
longed, and may be yet further prolonged, but eternal duration is assured to no 
treaty between Great Powers; and it would be unwise to regard it as affording a 
permanently stable guarantee against all the possible contingencies which in the 
future may modify the political, material, and moral conditions under which it 
was brought into being. It has the significance of a strategic position adopted 
after strict scrutiny of the political situation of Europe at the time when it was 
concluded, but it no more constitutes a foundation capable of offering perennial 
resistance to time and change than did many other alliances (triple or quadruple) 
of recent centuries, and in particular the Holy Alliance and the German Con- 
federation. It does not dispense us from the attitude of toujours en vedette. 
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The 
“Blank Cheque” 
Telegram, 
July 6, 1914 


On June 28, 1914 Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Hapsburg 
throne, was assassinated at Sarajevo. The German and Austrian 
governments, tied together by a series of treaties, began intense 

diplomatic activity. The German government, convinced of the justness of 
Austria’s claim upon Serbia, convinced, above all, that her commitment to 
Austria must be maintained at all costs, pledged her unqualified support 
to her ally. How ironic that Austria, the weaker ally, felt no need to 
consult Germany on the terms of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia—because 
of the “Blank Cheque.” 


The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador yesterday delivered to the Emperor a con- 
fidential personal letter from the Emperor Franz Joseph, which depicts the 
present situation from the Austro-Hungarian point of view, and describes the 
measures which Vienna has in view. .. . 

I replied... on behalf of His Majesty that His Majesty sends his thanks to the 
Emperor Franz Joseph for his letter and would soon answer it personally. In the 
meantime His Majesty desires to say that he is not blind to the danger which 
threatens Austria-Hungary and thus the Triple Alliance as a result of the Russian 
and Serbian Panslavic agitation... . 

Finally, as far as concerns Serbia, His Majesty, of course, can not interfere in 
the dispute now going on between Austria-Hungary and that country, as it is a 
matter not within his competence. The Emperor Franz Joseph may, however, 
rest assured that His Majesty will faithfully stand by Austria-Hungary, as is 
required by the obligations of his alliance and of his ancient friendship. 


From Outbreak of the War: German Documents collected by K. Kautsky Diplomatic Docu- 
ments Relating to the Outbreak of the European War. Reprinted with permission of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Ed. by M. Montgelas and W. Schucking. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1924) pp. 78-79. 
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Austro-Hungarian 
Ultimatum 
to 
Serbia, 
July 23, 1914 


On July 23, 1914, Austria, without consulting her ally, Germany, 
presented a note with far-reaching demands to Serbia and requested a 
reply within forty-eight hours. Do the demands seem negotiable? 


... The history of the last years, and especially the painful events of June 28th, 
have demonstrated the existence of a subversive movement in Serbia whose aim 
it is to separate certain territories from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. This 
movement, which developed under the eyes of the Serbian Government, has 
found expression subsequently beyond the territory of the kingdom, in acts of 
terrorism, a series of assassinations and murders. ... 

The Royal Serbian Government has done nothing to suppress this movement. 
She suffered the criminal doings of the various societies and associations directed 
against the Monarchy, the unbridled language of the press, the glorification of 
the originators of assassinations, the participation of officers and officials in 
subversive intrigues. ... 

This sufferance of which the Royal Serbian Government made itself guilty has 
lasted up to the moment in which the events of June 28th demonstrated to the 
entire world the ghastly consequences of such sufferance. 

It becomes plain from the evidence and confessions of the criminal authors of 
the outrage of June 28th, was conceived in Belgrade, that the murderers received 
the arms and bombs with which they were equipped from Serbian officers and 
officials who belonged to the Narodna Obrana, and that, lastly, the transporta- 
tion of the criminals and their arms to Bosnia was arranged and carried out by 
leading Serbian frontier officials. ... 

The Imperial and Royal Government is forced to demand official assurance 
from the Serbian Government that it condemns the propaganda directed against 
Austria-Hungary, i.e. the entirety of the machinations whose aim it is to separate 


From Collected Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European War, 
Great Britain Foreign Office (London: H.M.S.O., 1915), pp. 414-16. 
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parts from the monarchy which belong to it, and that she binds herself to 
suppress with all means this criminal and terrorising propaganda... . 
The Royal Serbian Government binds itself, in addition, as follows: 


1. to suppress any publication which fosters hatred of, and contempt for, the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and whose general tendency is directed against the 
latter’s territorial integrity; 

2. to proceed at once with the dissolution of the society Narodna Obrana, to 
confiscate their entire means of propaganda, and to proceed in the same manner 
against the other societies and associations in Serbia which occupy themselves 
with the propaganda against Austria-Hungary. ... 

3. without delay to eliminate from the public instruction in Serbia... that 
which serves, or may serve, to foster propaganda against Austria-Hungary; 

4. to remove from military service and the administration in general all officers 
and officials who are guilty of propaganda against Austria-Hungary, and whose 
names... the Imperial and Royal Government reserves the right to communi- 
cate to the Royal Government; 

5. to consent that in Serbia officials of the Imperial and Royal Government 
co-operate in the suppression of a movement directed against the territorial 
integrity of the Monarchy; 

6. to commence a judicial investigation against the participants of the con- 
spiracy of June 28th, who are on Serbian territory. Officials delegated by the 
Imperial and Royal Government will participate in the examinations. ... 

10. The Imperial and Royal Government expects a reply from the Royal 
Government at the latest until Saturday, 25th inst., at 6 p.m. A memoir concern- 
ing the results of the investigations at Sarajevo .. . is enclosed with this note. 
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Serbian 
Reply 
to 
Austria, 
July 24, 1914 


Serbia’s reply to Austria’s note, most governments seemed to feel, 
was conciliatory. Nonetheless the Hapsburg government broke off diplomatic 
relations and began hostilities. Does this suggest that Austria was prepared 
to go to war regardless of Serbia’s reply? If so, what role did Germany’s 
unbending commitment, or “blank cheque” play in Austria’s decision? 


The Royal Serbian Government has received the communication of the Imperial 
and Royal Government ...and is convinced that its reply will remove any mis- 
understanding which may threaten to impair the good neighbourly relations 
between the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Kingdom of Serbia... . 

The Royal Government has been painfully surprised at the allegations that 
citizens of the Kingdom of Serbia have participated in the preparations for the 
crime committed at Sarajevo; the Royal Government had expected to be invited 
to collaborate in an investigation of all that concerns this crime, and it stood 
ready, in order to prove the entire correctness of its attitude, to take measures 
against any persons concerning whom representations might be made to it. 

Complying with the desire of the Imperial and Royal Government, it is pre- 
pared to commit for trial any Serbian subject, regardless of his station or rank, 
of whose complicity in the crime of Sarajevo proofs shall be produced. .. . 

The Royal Government further undertakes: 


1. To insert, at the first ordinary convocation of the Skupitchina’ a provision 
into the press law for the most severe punishment of incitement to hatred and 
contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and for taking action against any 
publication the general tendency of which is directed against the territorial 
integrity of Austria-Hungary. The Government engages, at the impending re- 


From Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European War. Ed. J. B. Scott 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) (New York: Oxford University Press, 1916), 
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vision of the Constitution, to add to Article 22 of the Constitution an amend- 
ment permitting that such publications be confiscated, a proceeding at present 
impossible according to the clear provisions of Article 22.... 

2. The Government possesses no proof, nor does the note of the Imperial and 
Royal Government furnish it with any, that the Narodna Obrana and other 
similar societies have committed up to the present any criminal act of this nature 
through the proceedings of any of their members. Nevertheless, the Royal 
Government will accept the demands of the Imperial and Royal Government and 
will dissolve the Narodna Obrana society and every other association which may 
be directing its efforts against Austria-Hungary. 

3. The Royal Serbian Government undertakes to remove without delay from 
the system of public instruction in Serbia all that serves or could serve to foment 
propaganda against Austria-Hungary, whenever the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment shall furnish it with facts and proofs of such propaganda. 

4, The Royal Government also agrees to remove from the military and the civil 
service all such persons as the judicial inquiry may have proved to be guilty of 
acts directed against the territorial integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
and it expects the Imperial and Royal Government to communicate to it at a 
later date the names and the acts of these officers and officials for the purpose 
of the proceedings which are to be taken against them. 

5. The Royal Government must confess that it does not clearly understand the 
meaning or the scope of the demand made by the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment that Serbia shall undertake to accept the collaboration of officials of the 
Imperial and Royal Government upon Serbian territory, but it declares that it 
will admit such collaboration as agrees with the principle of international law, 
with criminal procedure, and with good neighbourly relations. 

6. It goes without saying that the Royal Government considers it a duty to 
begin an enquiry against all such persons as are, or eventually may be, implicated 
in the plot of the 28 June, and who may happen to be within the territory of the 
Kingdom. As regards the participation in this inquiry of Austro-Hungarian agents 
or authorities ... the Royal Government cannot accept such an arrangement, as 
it would constitute a violation of the Constitution and of the law of criminal 
procedure; nevertheless, in concrete cases communications as to the results of 
the investigation in question might be given to the Austro-Hungarian agents. 

7. The Royal Government proceeded, on the very evening of the delivery of the 
note, to arrest Major Voja Tankosich. As regards Milan Ciganovitch, who is a 
subject of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy ..., it has not yet been possible to 
arrest him. The Austro-Hungarian Government is requested . . . to supply as soon 
as possible ... the presumptive evidence of guilt as well as the possible proofs of 
guilt ... for the purposes of the Serbian inquiry. 
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8. The Serbian Government will reinforce and extend the measures which have 
been taken for suppressing the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the 
frontier. ... 

If the Imperial and Royal Government is not satisfied with this reply, the 
Serbian Government, considering that it is not to the common interest to take 
precipitate action in the solution of this question, is ready, as always, to accept a 
pacific understanding, either by referring this question to the decision of the 
International Tribunal at the Hague, or to the Great Powers... . 


Note 


1. The Serbian Parliament. 
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Chapter 3: 
From 
Sarajevo 
to 
Hiroshima 
and 
Nagasaki: 
Europe 
in 
an 
Age 
of 


Violence 


The history of Europe—and the world—in the first half of the twentieth century 
is blotted by the two most devastating wars the world has been forced to endure, 
by the horrors of a continent in the grip of the demonic regimes of Hitler and 
Stalin, by the horrors of civil war and revolution, by the hunger of the “Great 
Depression.” It would end in 1945 with the collapse of Nazi Germany, the 
exhaustion of the remnants of European society, and the decline of Europe as 
the world power. But not without a final—and bitter—paradox. If Europe lost its 
hegemony in the world, “there was not part of the world which did not become 
European or at any rate did not so aspire... . Virtually every inhabitant of the 
globe had European ideas and pursued European ambitions. . . . It was Europe’s 
legacy to the world, and only civilization of a European pattern can fulfill 
it”—or destroy it. The atomic bomb, a high point of European civilization for 
some, was Europe’s gift to America. 
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Vladimir Lenin: 
Capitalism 
and 
Imperialism 


In 1916 Lenin (1870-1924) published one of the most extreme 
and influential statements on imperialism. His essay was probably written 
because of the enormous interest in imperialism, a contributing factor to 
World War I. It was written also to justify Marxist doctrine; for 
capitalism continued to expand, while the development of class consciousness 
among workers waned as their standard of living rose. Paying workers 
higher wages, however, required larger profits, which clashed with Marx's 
laws of capital accumulation and declining rate of profits. 
Imperialism provided Lenin—and hence Marxists—with a way out of this 
doctrinal dilemma. It was imperialism, Lenin argued, which was the source 
of huge profits. It was the new colonies which provided inexpensive raw 
materials and cheap labor, making it possible to raise living standards of 
workers, contrary to Marx’s “law of increasing misery.” Moreover, in the 
age of imperialism, he continued to argue, capitalism could afford not only 
economic concessions but political concessions, like the right to vote. 
Finally, imperialism, by its conquest of non-Western areas, 
had transformed the Marxist struggle against capitulism into a global 
struggle. The Revolution need not take place in the most industrialized 
country but wherever “the chain of imperialism is the weakest.” What is 
the relevance of Lenin’s essay for Asians and Africans? Does it anticipate 
a split between the Soviet Union and Red China? Does it partly explain why 
the Russian Revolution, which took place in a relatively undeveloped 
European country, does not refute Marxism? 


We must now try to sum up, put together, what has been said above on the 
subject of imperialism. Imperialism emerged as the development and direct con- 
tinuation of the fundamental characteristics of capitalism in general. But capi- 
talism only became capitalist imperialism at a definite and very high stage of its 


From ‘Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” by V. I. Lenin, translated by Yuri 
Sdobnikov in George Honne, Collected Works (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1964), XXII, 
265-69, 298-300. 
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development, when certain of its fundamental characteristics began to change 
into their opposites, when the features of the epoch of transition from capi- 
talism to a higher social and economic system had taken shape and revealed 
themselves all along the line. Economically, the main thing in this process is the 
displacement of capitalist free competition by capitalist monopoly. Free com- 
petition is the fundamental characteristic of capitalism, and of commodity pro- 
duction generally; monopoly is the exact opposite of free competition, but we 
have seen the latter being transformed into monopoly before our eyes, creating 
large-scale industry and forcing out small industry, replacing large-scale by still 
larger-scale industry, and carrying concentration of production and capital to the 
point where out of it has grown and is growing monopoly: cartels, syndicates 
and trusts, and merging with them, the capital of a dozen or so banks, which 
manipulate thousands of millions. At the same time the monopolies, which have 
grown out of free competition, do not eliminate the latter, but exist over it and 
alongside of it, and thereby give rise to a number of very acute, intense antago- 
nisms, frictions and conflicts. Monopoly is the transition from capitalism to a 
higher system. 

If it were necessary to give the briefest possible definition of imperialism we 
should have to say that imperialism is the monopoly stage of capitalism. Such a 
definition would include what is most important, for, on the one hand, finance 
capital is the bank capital of a few very big monopolist banks, merged with the 
capital of the monopolist combines of industrialists; and, on the other hand, the 
division of the world is the transition from a colonial policy which has extended 
without hindrance to territories unseized by any capitalist power, to a colonial 
policy of monopolistic possession of the territory of the world which has been 
completely divided up. 

But very brief definitions, although convenient, for they sum up the main 
points, are nevertheless inadequate, since very important features of the phe- 
nomenon that has to be defined have to be especially deduced. And so, without 
forgetting the conditional and relative value of all definitions in general, which 
can never embrace all the concatenations of a phenomenon in its complete 
development, we must give a definition of imperialism that will include the 
following five of its basic features: 1) the concentration of production, and 
capital has developed in such a high stage that it has created monopolies which 
play a decisive role in economic life; 2) the merging of bank capital with in- 
dustrial capital, and the creation, on the basis of this “finance capital,” of a 
financial oligarchy; 3) the export of capital as distinguished from the export of 
commodities acquires exceptional importance; 4) the formation of international 
monopolist capitalist combines which share the world among themselves, and 
5) the territorial division of the whole world among the biggest capitalist powers 
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is completed. Imperialism is capitalism in that stage of development in which the 
dominance of monopolies and finance capital has established itself; in which the 
export of capital has acquired pronounced importance; in which the division of 
the world among the international trusts has begun; in which the division of all 
territories of the globe among the biggest capitalist powers has been completed. 

We shall see later that imperialism can and must be defined differently if we 
bear in mind, not only the basic, purely economic concepts—to which the above 
definition is limited—but also the historical place of this stage of capitalism in 
relation to capitalism in general, or the relation between imperialism and the two 
main trends in the working-class movement. The point to be noted just now is 
that imperialism, as interpreted above, undoubtedly represents a special stage in 
the development of capitalism. .. . 

... The characteristic feature of imperialism is not industrial but finance 
capital. It is not an accident that in France it was precisely the extraordinarily 
rapid development of finance capital, and the weakening of industrial capital, 
that, from the "eighties onwards, gave rise to the extreme intensification of 
annexationist (colonial) policy. The characteristic feature of imperialism is pre- 
cisely that it strives to annex not only agrarian territories, but even most highly 
industrialized regions (German appetite for Belgium; French appetite for Lor- 
raine), because 1) the fact that the world is already divided up obliges those 
contemplating a redivision to reach out for every kind of territory, and 2) an 
essential feature of imperialism is the rivalry between several Great Powers in the 
striving for hegemony, ie, for the conquest of territory, not so much directly 
for themselves as to weaken the adversary and undermine his hegemony. (Bel- 
gium is particularly important for Germany as a base for operations against 
England; England needs Bagdad as a base for operations against Germany, 
eto) rae 


We have seen that in its economic essence imperialism is monopoly capitalism. 
This in itself determines its place in history, for monopoly that grows out of the 
soil of free competition, and precisely out of free competition, is the transition 
from the capitalist system to a higher social-economic order. We must take 
special note of the four principal types of monopoly, or principal manifestations 
of monopoly capitalism, which are characteristic of the epoch we are examining. 

Firstly, monopoly arose out of a very high stage of development of the con- 
centration of production. This refers to the monopolist capitalist combines, 
cartels, syndicates and trusts. We have seen the important part these play in 
present-day economic life. At the beginning of the twentieth century, monopo- 
lies had acquired complete supremacy in the advanced countries, and although 
the first steps towards the formation of the cartels were first taken by countries 
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enjoying the protection of high tariffs (Germany, America), Great Britain, with 
her system of free trade, revaled the same basic phenomenon, only a little later, 
namely, the birth of monopoly out of the concentration of production. 

Secondly, monopolies have stimulated the seizure of the most important 
sources of raw materials, especially for the basic and most highly cartelized 
industries in capitalist society: the coal and iron industries. The monopoly of the 
most important sources of raw materials has enormously increased the power of 
big capital, and has sharpened the antagonism between cartelized and non- 
cartelized industry. 

Thirdly, monopoly has sprung from the banks. The banks have developed 
from humble middlemen enterprises into the monopolists of finance capital. 
Some three to five of the biggest banks in each of the foremost capitalist coun- 
tries have achieved the “personal union” of industrial and bank capital, and have 
concentrated in their hands the control of thousands upon thousands of millions 
which form the greater part of the capital and income of entire countries. A 
financial oligarchy, which throws a close network of dependence relationships 
over all the economic and political institutions of present-day bourgeois society 
without exception—such is the most striking manifestation of this monopoly. 

Fourthly, monopoly has grown out of colonial policy. To the numerous “old” 
motives of colonial policy, finance capital has added the struggle for the sources 
of raw materials, for the export of capital, for “spheres of influence,” ie., for 
spheres for profitable deals, concessions, monopolist profits and so on, and 
finally, for economic territory in general. When the colonies of the European 
powers in Africa, for instance, comprised only one-tenth of that territory (as was 
the case in 1876), colonial policy was able to develop by methods other than 
those of monopoly—by the “free grabbing” of territories, so to speak. But when 
nine-tenths of Africa had been seized (by 1900), when the whole world had been 
divided up, there was inevitably ushered in the era of monopoly ownership of 
colonies and, consequently, of particularly intense struggle for the division and 
the redivision of the world. 

The extent to which monopolist capital has intensified all the contradictions 
of capitalism is generally known. It is sufficient to mention the high cost of 
living and the tyranny of the cartels. This intensification of contradictions con- 
stitutes the most powerful driving force of the transitional period of history, 
which began from the time of the final victory of world finance capital. 

Monopolies, oligarchy, the striving for domination instead of striving for 
liberty, the exploitation of an increasing number of small or weak nations by a 
handful of the richest or most powerful nations—all these have given birth to 
those distinctive characteristics of imperialism which compel us to define it as 
parasitic or decaying capitalism. More and more prominently there emerges, as 
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one of the tendencies of imperialism, the creation of the “rentier state,” the 
usurer state, in which the bourgeoisie to an ever increasing degree lives on the 
proceeds of capital exports and by “clipping coupons.” It would be a mistake to 
believe that this tendency to decay precludes the rapid growth of capitalism. It 
does not. In the epoch of imperialism, certain branches of industry, certain 
strata of the bourgeoisie and certain countries betray, to a greater or lesser 
degree, now one and now another of these tendencies. On the whole, capitalism 
is growing far more rapidly than before; but this growth is not only becoming 
more and more uneven in general, its unevenness also manifests itself, in par- 
ticular in the decay of the countries which are richest in capital (Britain). . . . 


Vladimir Lenin: 
State 
and 
Revolution 


In State and Revolution Lenin discusses what he thinks will happen 
once revolution has overthrown the bourgeois state and replaced it with a 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ When and how does he think that the state 
“will wither away?” What is meant by “dictatorship of the proletariat?” 
Why must it “crush liberty?” In what ways does State and Revolution 
influence the Soviet regime? 


The dictatorship of the proletariat—ie., the organisation of the vanguard of the 
oppressed as the ruling class for the purpose of crushing the oppressors—cannot 
produce merely an expansion of democracy. Together with an immense expan- 
sion of democracy which for the first time becomes democracy for the poor, 
democracy for the people, and not democracy for the rich folk, the dictatorship 


From State and Revolution by Vladimir Lenin, (New York: International Publishers Com- 
pany, Inc., 1932), pp. 73, 75, 82-85. Reprinted by permission of International Publishers 
Company, Inc. 
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of the proletariat produces a series of restrictions of liberty in the case of the 
oppressors, the exploiters, the capitalists. We must crush them in order to free 
humanity from wage-slavery; their resistance must be broken by force; it is clear 
that where there is suppression there is also violence, there is no liberty, no 
democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel when he said, as the 
reader will remember, that “‘as long as the proletariat still needs the state, it 
needs it not in the interests of freedom, but for the purpose of crushing its 
antagonists; and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom, then the 
state, as such, ceases to exist.” ... 

Only Communism renders the state absolutely unnecessary, for there is no one 
to be suppressed—“‘no one” in the sense of a class, in the sense of a systematic 
struggle with a definite section of the population. We are not Utopians, and we 
do not in the least deny the possibility and inevitability of excesses on the part 
of individual persons, nor the need to suppress such excesses. But, in the first 
place, no special machinery, no special apparatus of repression is needed for this; 
this will be done by the armed people itself, as simply and as readily as any 
crowd of civilised people, even in modern society, parts a pair of combatants or 
does not allow a woman to be outraged. And, secondly, we know that the 
fundamental social cause of excesses which consists in violating the rules of 
social life is the exploitation of the masses, their want and their poverty. With 
the removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin to “wither away.” 
We do not know how quickly and in what succession, but we know that they 
will wither away. With their withering way, the state will also wither away.... 

Democracy is of great importance for the working class in its struggle for 
freedom against the capitalists. But democracy is by no means a limit one may 
not overstep; it is only one of the stages in the course of development from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to Communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the struggle of the prole- 
tariat for equality, and the significance of equality as a slogan, are apparent, if 
we correctly interpret it as meaning the abolition of classes. But democracy 
means only formal equality. Immediately after the attainment of equality for all 
members of society in respect of the ownership of the means of production, that 
is, of equality of labour and equality of wages, there will inevitably arise before 
humanity the question of going further from formal equality to real equality, i.e. 
to realizing the rule. “From each according to his ability; to each according to 
his needs.” By what stages, by means of what practical measures humanity will 
proceed to this higher aim-this we do not and cannot know. But it is important 
to realise how infinitely mendacious is the usual bourgeois presentation of 
Socialism as something lifeless petrified, fixed once for all, whereas in reality, it 
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is only with Socialism that there will commence a rapid, genuine, real mass ad- 
vance, in which first the majority and then the whole of the population will take 
part—an advance in all domains of social and individual life. 

Democracy is a form of the state—one of its varieties. Consequently, like every 
state, it consists in organized, systematic application of force against human 
beings. This on the one hand. On the other hand, however, it signifies the formal 
recognition of the equality of all citizens, the equal right of all to determine the 
structure and administration of the state. This, in turn, is connected with the 
fact that, at a certain stage in the development of democracy, it first rallies the 
proletariat as a revolutionary class against capitalism, and gives it an opportunity 
to crush, to smash to bits, to wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois state 
machinery—even its republican variety: the standing army, the police, and 
bureaucracy; then it substitutes for this a more democratic, but still a state 
machinery in the shape of armed masses of workers, which becomes transformed 
into universal participation of the people in the militia. 

[Eventually] the whole of society will have become one office and one fac- 
tory, with equal work and equal pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat will extend to the whole of 
society after the defeat of the capitalists and the overthrow of the exploiters, is 
by no means our ideal, or our final aim. It is but a foothold necessary for the 
radical cleansing of society of all the hideousness and foulness of capitalist 
exploitation, in order to advance further. 

From the moment when all members of society, or even only the overwhelm- 
ing majority, have learned how to govern the state themselves, have taken this 
business into their own hands, have “established” control over the insignificant 
minority of capitalists, over the gentry with capitalist leanings, and the workers 
thoroughly demoralised by capitalism—from this moment the need for any 
government begins to disappear. The more complete the democracy, the nearer 
the moment when it begins to be unnecessary. The more democratic the “‘state”’ 
consisting of armed workers, which is “no longer a state in the proper sense of 
the word,” the more rapidly does every state begin to wither away. 

For when all have learned to manage, and independently are actually managing 
by themselves social production, keeping accounts, controlling the idlers, the 
gentlefolk, the swindlers and similar “guardians of capitalist traditions,” then the 
escape from this national accounting and control will inevitably become so 
increasingly difficult, such a rare exception, and will probably be accompanied 
by such swift and severe punishment (for the armed workers are men of practical 
life, not sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow any one to trifle 
with them), that very soon the necessity of observing the simple fundamental 
rules of every-day social life in common will have become a habit. 
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The door will then be wide open for the transition from the first phase of 
Communist society to its higher phase, and along with it to the complete wither- 
ing away of the state. 


Wilfred Owen: 
A 
Poet 
in 
World War I 


Wilfred Owen is widely regarded as the best of the young English 
poets who wrote about World War I. He enlisted voluntarily, received the 
Military Cross for heroism in battle, and died in 1918—not long before 
the end of the war he had grown to hate. Reproduced below are 
three of his poems. What does Owen mean by the “parable of the 
old man and the young?”’ Is the reference to the sacrifice scene 
of the Old Testament effective? Why does he suddenly change the 
tempo and style of “Dulce et Decorum est?” What can poetry do 
for the subject of war that prose cannot? 


Preface 


This book is not about heroes. English poetry is not yet fit to speak of them. 
Nor is it about deeds, or lands, nor anything about glory, honour, might, 
majesty, dominion, or power, except War. 
Above all I am not concerned with Poetry. 
My subject is War, and the pity of War. 
The Poetry is in the pity. 


From The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed. by C. D. Lewis (London: Chatto and 
Windus, Ltd. 1946, © 1963.) Reprinted by permission of New Directions Publishing Corpo- 
tation and Mr. Harold Owen. 
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Yet these elegies are to this generation in no sense consolatory. They may be 
to the next. All a poet can do today is warn. That is why the true Poets must be 
truthful. 

(if I thought the letter of this book would last, I might have used proper 
names; but if the spirit of it survives—survives Prussia—my ambition and those 
names will have achieved themselves fresher fields than Flanders... . 


The Parable of the Old Man and the Young 


So Abram rose, and clave the wood, and went, 
And took the fire with him, and a knife. 

And as they sojourned both of them together, 
Isaac the first-born spake and said, My Father, 
Behold the preparations, fire and iron, 

But where the lamb for this burnt-offering? 
Then Abram bound the youth with belts and straps, 
And builded parapets and trenches there, 

And stretched forth the knife to slay his son. 
When lo! an angel called him out of heaven, 
Saying, Lay not they hand upon the lad, 
Neither do anything to him. Behold, 

A ram, caught in a thicket by its horns; 

Offer the Ram of Pride instead of him. 

But the old man would not so, but slew his son, 
And half the seed of Europe, one by one. 


Exposure 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that knive us... 
Wearied we keep awake because the night is silent .. . 
Low, drooping flares confuse our memory of the salient... 
Worried by silence, sentries whisper, curious, nervous, 

But nothing happens. 


Watching, we hear the mad gusts tugging on the wire, 
Like twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 
Northward, incessantly, the flickering gunnery rumbles, 
Far off, like a dull rumour of some other war. 

What are we doing here? 


The poignant misery of dawn begins to grow... 


Owen 


We only know war lasts, rain soaks, and clouds sag stormy. 

Dawn massing in the east her melancholy army 

Attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of gray, 
But nothing happens. 


Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence. 

Less deathly than the air that shudders black with snow, 

With sidelong flowing flakes that flock, pause, and renew; 

We watch them wandering up and down the wind’s nonchalance, 
But nothing happens. 


Pale flakes with fingering stealth come feeling for our faces— 
We cringe in holes, back on forgotten dreams, and stare, 
snow- dazed, 
Deep into grassier ditches. So we drowse, sun-dozed, 
Littered with blossoms trickling where the blackbird fusses. 
Is it that we are dying? 


Slowly our ghosts drag home: glimpsing the sunk fires, glazed 

With crusted dark-red jewels; crickets jingle there; 

For hours the innocent mice rejoice: the house is theirs; 

Shutters and doors, all closed: on us the doors are closed,— 
We turn back to our dying. 


Since we believe not otherwise can kind fires burn; 

Nor ever suns smile true on child, or field, or fruit. 

For God’s invincible spring our love is made afraid; 

Therefore, not loath, we lie out here; therefore were born, 
For love of God seems dying. 


To-night, His frost will fasten on this mud and us, 
Shrivelling many hands, puckering foreheads crisp. 
The burying-party, picks and shovels in their shaking grasp, 
Pause over half-known faces. All their eyes are ice. 

But nothing happens. 


Dulce Et Decorum Est 


Bent double, like old beggars under sacks, 

Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we cursed through sludge, 
Till on the haunting flares we turned our backs 

And towards our distant rest began to trudge. 
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Men marched asleep. Many had lost their boots 

But limped on, (blood-shod). All went lame; all blind; 
Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 

Of tired, outstripped Five-Nines that dropped behind. 


Gas! Gas! Quick, boys!—An ecstasy of fumbling, 
Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time; 

But someone still was yelling out and stumbling 
And flound’ring like a man in fire or lime... 

Dim, through the misty panes and thick green light, 
As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 


In all my dreams, before my helpless sight, 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, drowning. 


If in some smothering dreams you too could pace 
Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing in his face, 
His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin; 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 

Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs, 
Obscene as cancer, bitter as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues ,— 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. 
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World War I 
and the 
“Silent Majority’’: 
A 
Literary 
Account 


All of us live in a world of commonplace reality—the world of classrooms, bombs, 
kitchens, checkbooks, and parents. When we read a work of fiction, we enter 
“another” world, one that has been imagined by the writer. For this “‘other 
world” to excite our minds and grip our hearts, it must bear some deep and 
credible relationship to our experience. It must reflect or illuminate or 
transform our sense of commonplace reality. These literary goals 
D. H. Lawrence (1885-1939) achieves in most of his novels and short stories. 
In the chapter which we have excerpted from Kangaroo, published in 
1923, Lawrence draws us into the nightmare world of England during 
World War I. Here, in the ‘most democratic”’ of Western states, we see the 
“silent majority”’ destroy inch by inch, the freedom and ego of Richard 
Lovat Somers. Not because he is a social revolutionary—we should note—but 
simply because he refused to melt his identity into their bare but frightful 
world, (Frightful because of bare hysteria.) In the end, Somers is driven to 
alienation pledging that “never while he lived, again, would he be 
at the disposal of society.” 


“The Nightmare” 
D. H. Lawrence 


Also from London occasionally a young man came down and stayed at the inn 
in the church town, some young friend at Somers who hated the army and the 
Government and was generally discontented, and so fitfully came as an adherent 
to Richard Lovat. One of these was James Sharpe, a young Edinburgh man with 
a moderate income of his own, interested in music. Sharpe was hardly more than 
a lad—but he was the type of lowland Scotsman who is half an artist, not more, 
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and so can never get on in the ordinary respectable life, rebels against it all the 
time, and yet can never get away from it or free himself from its dictates. 

Sharpe had taken a house farther along the coast, brought his piano down 
from London and sufficient furniture and a housekeeper, and insisted, like a 
morose bird, that he wanted to be alone. But he wasn’t really morose, and he 
didn’t want really to be alone. His old house, rather ramshackle, stood back a 
little way from the cliffs, where the moor came down savagely to the sea, past a 
deserted tin-mine. It was lonely, wild, and in a savage way, poetic enough. Here 
Sharpe installed himself for the moment: to be alone with his music and his 
general discontent. 

Of course he excited the wildest comments. He had window curtains of dif- 
ferent colours, so of course, here was plain signalling to the German submarines. 
Spies, the lot of them. When still another young man of the same set came and 
took a bungalow on the moor, West Cornwall decided that it was being delivered 
straight into German hands. Not that West Cornwall would really have minded 
that so terribly. No; it wasn’t that it feared the Germans. It was that it hated the 
sight of these recalcitrant young men. And Somers the instigator, the arch-spy, 
the responsible little swine with his beard. 

Somers, meanwhile, began to chuckle a bit to himself. After all he was getting 
the better of the military canaille. Canaille! Canaglia! Schweinerei! He loathed 
them in all the languages he could lay his tongue to. 

So Somers and Harriet went to stay a week-end with Sharpe at Trevenna, as 
the house was called. Sharpe was a C 2° man on perpetual tenterhooks. He had 
decided that if ever he were summoned to serve, he would just disappear. The 
Somers drove over, only three or four miles, on the Saturday afternoon and the 
three wandered on the moor and down the cliff. No one was in sight. But how 
many pairs of eyes were watching, who knows? Sharpe lighting a cigarette for 
Harriet was an indication of untold immorality. 

Evening came, the lamps were lit, and the incriminating curtains carefully 
drawn. The three sat before the fire in the long music-room, and tried to be cosy 
and jolly. But there was something wrong with the mood. After dinner it was 
even worse. Harriet curled herself up on the sofa with a cigarette, Sharpe spread 
himself in profound melancholy in his big chair, Somers sat back, near the 
window. They talked in occasional snatches, in mockery of the enemy that 
surrounded them. Then Somers sang to himself, in an irritating way, one German 
folksong after another, not in a songful, but in a defiant way. 

“Annchen von Tharau”—‘‘Schatz, mein Schatz, reite nicht so weit von mir.” 
“Zu Strasburg auf der Schanz, da fiel mein Ungliick ein.” This went on till 
Sharpe asked him to stop. 

And in the silence, the tense and irritable silence that followed, came a loud 
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bang. All got up in alarm, and followed Sharpe through the dining-room to the 
small entrance-room, where a dim light was burning. A lieutenant and three 
sordid men in the dark behind him, one with a lantern. 

“Mr. Sharpe?” the authoritative, and absolutely-in-the-right voice of the 
puppy lieutenant. 

Sharpe took his pipe from his mouth and said laconically, “Yes.” 

“You’ve a light burning in your window facing the sea.” 

“IT think not. There is only one window, and that’s on the passage where I 
never go, upstairs.” 

“A light was showing from that window ten minutes ago.” 

“T don’t think it can have been.” 

“It was.” And the stern, puppy lieutenant turned to his followers, who clus- 
tered there in the dark. 

“Yes, there was a light there ten minutes since,” chimed the followers. 

“T don’t see how it’s possible,” persisted Sharpe. 

“Oh, well—there is sufficient evidence that it was. What other persons have 
you in the house—” and this officer and gentleman stepped into the room, 
followed by his three Cornish weeds, one of whom had fallen into a ditch in his 
assiduous serving of his country, and was a sorry sight. Of course Harriet saw 
chiefly him, and had to laugh. 

“There’s Mrs. Waugh, the housekeeper—but she’s in bed.” 

The party now stood and eyed one another—the lieutenant with his three 
sorry braves on one hand, Sharpe, Somers, and Harriet in an old dress of soft silk 
on the other. 

“Well, Mr. Sharpe, the light was seen.” 

“T don’t see how it was possible. We’ve none of us been upstairs, and Mrs. 
Waugh has been in bed for half an hour.” 

“Is there a curtain to the passage window?” put in Somers quietly. He had 
helped Sharpe in setting up house. 

“T don’t believe there is,” said Sharpe. “I forgot all about it, as it wasn’t in a 
room, and I never go to that side of the house. Even Mrs. Waugh is supposed to 
go up the kitchen stairs, and so she doesn’t have to pass it.” 

“She must have gone across with a candle as she went to bed,” said Somers. 

But the lieutenant didn’t like being pushed into unimportance while these 
young men so quietly and naturally spoke together, excluding him as if he were 
an inferior: which they meant to do. 

“You have an uncurtained window overlooking the sea, Mr. Sharpe?” he said, 
in his military counter-jumping voice. 

“You'll have to put a curtain to it to-morrow,” said Somers to Sharpe. 

“What is your name?” chimed the lieutenant. 
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“Somers—I wasn’t speaking to you,” said Richard coldly. And then to Sharpe, 
with a note of contempt: “That’s what it is. Mrs. Waugh must just have passed 
with a candle.” 

“There was a silence. The wonderful watchers did not contradict. 

“Yes, I suppose that’s it,’ said Sharpe, fretfully. 

“We’ll put a curtain up to-morrow,”’ said Somers. 

The lieutenant would have liked to search the house. He would have liked to 
destroy its privacy. He glanced down to the music-room. But Harriet, so obvi- 
ously a lady, even if a hateful one; and Somers with his pale look of derision; 
and Sharpe so impassive with his pipe; and the weedy watchers in the back- 
ground, knowing just how it all was, and almost ready to take sides with the 
“sentleman”’ against the officer: they were too much for the lieutenant. 

“Well, the light was there, Mr. Sharpe. Distinctly visible from the sea,” and he 
turned to his followers for confirmation. 

“Oh, yes, a light plain enough,” said the one who had fallen into a ditch, and 
wanted a bit of his own back. 

“A candle!” said Sharpe, with his queer, musical note of derision and fretful- 
ness. “A candle just passing—” 

“You have an uncurtained window to the sea, and lights were showing. I shall 
have to report this to headquarters. Perhaps if you write and apologise to Major 
Caerlyon it may be passed over, if nothing of the like occurs again—”’ 

So they departed, and the three went back to their room, fuming with rage 
and mockery. They mocked the appearance and voice of the lieutenant, the 
appearance of the weeds, and Harriet rejoiced over the one who had fallen into a 
ditch. This regardless of the fact that they knew that some of the watchers were 
lying listening in the gorse bushes under the windows and had been lying there 
all the evening. 

“Shall you write and apologise?” said Somers. 

“Apologise! No!” replied Sharpe, with peevish contempt. 

Harriet and Somers went back home on the Monday. On the Tuesday ap- 
peared Sharpe; the police had been and left him a summons to appear at the 
market town, charged under the Defence of the Realm Act. 

“T suppose you'll have to go,” said Somers. 

“Oh, I shall go,” said he. 

They waited for the day. In the afternoon Sharpe came with a white face and 
tears of rage and mortification in his eyes. The magistrate had told him he ought 
to be serving his country, and not causing mischief and skulking in an out-of-the- 
way corner. And had fined him twenty pounds. 

“T shan’t pay it,” cried Sharpe. 

“Your mother will,” said Somers. 
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And so it was. What was the good of putting oneself in their power in any 
way, if it could be avoided? 

So the lower fields were cleared of corn, and they started on the two big fields 
about on the moors. Sharpe cycled over to say a farmer had asked him to go and 
help at Westyr; and for once he had gone; but he felt spiteful to Somers for 
letting him in for this. 

But Somers was very fond of the family at Buryan Farm, and he loved work- 
ing with John Thomas and the girls. John Thomas was a year or two older than 
Somers, and at this time his dearest friend. And so he loved working all day 
among the corn beyond the high-road, with the savage moors all round, and the 
hill with its pre-Christian granite rocks rising like a great dark pyramid on the 
left, the sea in front. Sometimes a great airship hung over the sea, watching for 
submarines. The work stopped in the field, and the men watched. Then it went 
on again, and the wagon rocked slowly down the wild, granite road, rocked like 
a ship past Harriet’s sunken cottage. But Somers stayed above all day, loading or 
picking, or resting, talking in the intervals with John Thomas, who loved a 
half-philosophical, mystical talking about the sun, and the moon, the mysterious 
powers of the moon at night, and the mysterious change in man with the change 
of season, and the mysterious effects of sex on a man. So they talked, lying in 
the bracken or on the heather as they waited for a wain. Or one of the girls came 
with dinner in a huge basket, and they ate all together, so happy with the moors 
and the sky and touch of autumn. Somers loved these people. He loved the 
sensitiveness of their intelligence. They were not educated. But they had an 
endless curiosity about the world, and an endless interest in what was right. 

“Now do you think it’s right, Mr. Somers?” The times that Somers heard that 
question, from the girls, from Arthur, from John Thomas. They spoke in the 
quick Cornish way, with the West Cornish accent. Sometimes it was: 

“Now do’ee think it right?” 

And with their black eyes they watched the ethical issue in his face. Queer it 
was. Right and wrong was not fixed for them as for the English. There was still a 
mystery for them in what was right and what was wrong. Only one thing was 
wrong—any sort of physical compulsion or hurt. That they were sure of. But as 
for the rest of behaviour—it was all a flux. They had none of the ethics of 
chivalry or of love. 

Sometimes Harriet came also to tea: but not often. They loved her to come: 
and yet were a little uneasy when she was there. Harriet was so definitely a lady. 
She liked them all. But it was a bit noli me tangere, with her. Somers was so very 
intimate with them. She couldn’t be. And the girls said, “Mrs. Somers don’t mix 
in wi’ the likes 0’ we like Mr. Somers do.” Yet they were always very pleased 
when Harriet came. 
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Poor Harriet spent many lonely days in the cottage. Richard was not in- 
terested in her now. He was only interested in John Thomas and the farm 
people, and he was growing more like a labourer every day. And the farm people 
didn’t mind how long she was left alone, at night too, in that lonely little cottage 
and with all the tension of fear upon her. Because she felt that it was she whom 
these authorities, these English, hated even more than Somers. Because she made 
them feel she despised them. And as they were really rather despicable, they 
hated her at sight, her beauty, her reckless pride, her touch of derision. But 
Richard—even he neglected her and hated her. She was driven back on herself 
like a fury. And many a bitter fight they had, he and she. 

The days grew shorter before the corn was all down from the moors. Some- 
times Somers alone lay on the sheaves, waiting for the last wain to come to be 
loaded, while the others were down milking. And then the Cornish night would 
gradually come down upon the dark, shaggy moors, that were like the fur of 
some beast, and upon the pale-grey granite masses, so ancient and Druidical, 
suggesting blood-sacrifice. And as Somers sat there on the sheaves in the under- 
dark, seeing the light swim above the sea, he felt he was over the border, in 
another world. Over the border, in that twilight, awesome world of the previous 
Celts. The spirit of the ancient, pre-Christian world, which lingers still in the 
truly Celtic places, he could feel it invade him in the savage dusk, making him 
savage too, and at the same time, strangely sensitive and subtle, understanding 
the mystery of blood-sacrifice: to sacrifice one’s victim, and let the blood run to 
the fire, there beyond the gorse upon the old grey granite: and at the same time 
to understand most sensitively the dark flicker of animal life about him, even in 
a bat, even in the writhing of a maggot in a dead rabbit. Writhe then, Life, he 
seemed to say to the things—and he no longer saw its sickeningness. 

The old Celtic countries have never had our Latin-Teutonic consciousness, 
never will have. They have never been Christian, in the blue-eyed, or even in the 
truly Roman, Latin sense of the word. But they have been overlaid by our 
consciousness and our civilisation, smouldering underneath in a slow, eternal 
fire, that you can never put out till it burns itself out. 

And this autumn Richard Lovat seemed to drift back. He had a passion, a 
profound nostalgia for the place. He could feel himself metamorphosing. He no 
longer wanted to struggle consciously along, a thought adventurer. He preferred 
to drift into a sort of blood-darkness, to take up in his veins again the savage 
vibrations that still lingered round the secret rocks, the place of the pre-Christian 
human sacrifice. Human sacrifice! He could feel his dark, blood-consciousness 
tingle to it again, the desire of it, the mystery of it. Old presences, old awful 
presences round the black moor-edge, in the thick dusk, as the sky of light was 
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pushed pulsing upwards, away. Then an owl would fly and hoot, and Richard lay 
with his soul departed back, back into the blood-sacrificial pre-world, and the 
sun mystery, and the moon-power, and the mistletoe on the tree, away from his 
own white world, his own white, conscious day. Away from the burden of 
intensive mental consciousness. Back, back into semi-dark, the half-conscious, 
the clair-obscur, where consciousness pulsed as a passional vibration, not as 
mind-knowledge. . 

Then would come John Thomas with the wain, and the two men would linger 
putting up the sheaves, linger, talking, till the dark, talking of the half-mystical 
things with which they both were filled. John Thomas, with his nervous ways 
and his quick brown eyes, was full of fear: fear of the unseen, fear of the 
unknown malevolencies, above all, fear of death. So they would talk of death, 
and the powers of death. And the farmer, in a non-mental way, understood, 
understood even more than Somers. 

And then in the first dark they went down the hill with the wain, to part at 
the cottage door. And to Harriet, with her pure Teutonic consciousness, John 
Thomas’ greeting would sound like a jeer, as he called to her. And Somers 
seemed to come home like an enemy, like an enemy, with that look on his face, 
and that pregnant malevolency of Comwall investing him. It was a bitter time, to 
Harriet. Yet glamorous too. 

Autumn drew on, corn-harvest was over, it was October. John Thomas drove 
every Thursday over the moors to market—a two-hours’ drive. To-day Somers 
would go with him—and Ann the sister also, to do some shopping. It was a lovely 
October morning. They passed the stony little huddle of the church town, and 
on up the hill, where the great granite boulders shoved out of the land, and the 
barrenness was ancient and inviolable. They could see the gulls under the big 
cliffs beyond—and there was a buzzard circling over the marshy place below 
church town. A Cornish, magic morning. John Thomas and Somers were walking 
up the hill, leaving the reins to Ann, seated high in the trap. 

“One day, when the war ends, before long,” said Somers as they climbed 
behind the trap in the sun, past the still-flickering gorse-bushes, “‘we will go far 
across the sea—to Mexico, to Australia—and try living there. You must come too, 
and we will have a farm.” 

“Me!” said John Thomas, ““Why, however should I come?” 

“Why not?” 

But the Cornishman smiled with that peculiar sceptical smile. 

They reached town at length, over the moors and down the long hill. John 
Thomas was always late. Somers went about doing his shopping—and then met 
Ann at an eating-house. John Thomas was to have been there too. But he failed 
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them. Somers walked about the Cornish seaport—he knew it now—and by sight 
he too was known, and execrated. Yet the tradespeople were always so pleasant 
and courteous to him. And it was such a sunny day. 

The town was buzzing with a story. Two German submarine officers had come 
into the town, dressed in clothes they had taken from an English ship they had 
sunk. They had stayed a night at the Mounts Bay Hotel. And two days later they 
had told the story to some fisherman whose fishing-boat they stopped. They had 
shown the incredulous fisherman the hotel bill. Then they had sunk the fishing- 
boat, sending the three fishermen ashore in the row-boat. 

John Thomas, the chatterbox, should have been at the stables at five. He was 
an endless gossip, never by any chance punctual. Somers and Ann waited till 
six—all the farmers drove out home, theirs was the last trap. 

“‘Buryan’s trap—always the last,” said the ostler. 

It became dark—the shops were all closing—it was night. And now the town, so 
busy at noon and all the afternoon, seemed cold, stony, deserted, with the wind 
blowing down its steep street. Nearly seven, and still no John Thomas. Ann was 
furious, but she knew him. Somers was more quiet: but he knew that this was a 
sort of deliberate insult on John Thomas’ part, and that he must never trust him 
again. 

It was well after seven when the fellow came—smiling with subtle malevolence 
and excusing himself so easily. 

“T shall never come with you again,” said Somers quietly. 

“T should think not, Mr. Somers,” cried Ann. 

It was a two-hours’ drive home—a long climb to the dark stretch of the 
moors—then across the moors in the cold of the night, to the steep, cliff-like 
descent on the north, where church town lay, and the sea beyond. As they drew 
near to the north descent, the home face, and the darkness was below them, 
Somers suddenly said: 

“T don’t think I shall ever drive this way again.” 

“Don’t you? Why, what makes you say that?” cried the facile John Thomas. 

Past nine o’clock as they came down the rocky road and saw the yellow 
curtain of the cottage glowing. Poor Harriet. Somers was stiff with cold as he 
rose to jump down. 

“Tl come down for my parcels later,” he said. Easier to take them out at the 
farm, and he must fetch the milk. 

Harriet opened the door. 
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““At last you’ve come,” she said. “Something has happened, Lovat!” One of 
John Thomas’ sisters came out too—she had come up with Mr. Somers out of 
sympathy. 


“What?” he said. And up came all the fear. 
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It was evident Harriet had had a bad shock. She had walked in the afternoon 
across to Sharpe’s place, three miles away: and had got back just at nightfall, 
expecting Somers home by seven. She had left the doors unlocked, as they 
usually did. The moment she came in, in the dusk, she knew something had 
happened. She made a light, and looked round. Things were disturbed. She 
looked in her little treasure-boxes—everything there, but moved. She looked in 
the drawers—everything turned upside down. The whole house ransacked, 
searched. 

A terrible fear came over her. She knew she was antagonistic to the govern- 
ment people: in her soul she hated the fixed society with its barrenness and its 
barren laws. She had always been afraid—always shrunk from the sight of a 
policeman, as if she were guilty of heaven knows what. And now the horror had 
happened: all the black animosity of authority was encompassing her. The un- 
known of it: and the horror. 

She fled down to the farm. Yes, three men had come, asking for Mr. and Mrs. 
Somers. They had told the one who came to the farm that Mr. Somers had 
driven to town, and Mrs. Somers they had seen going across the fields to church 
town. Then the men had gone up to the cottage again, and gone inside. 

“And they’ve searched everything—everything,’ said Harriet, shocked right 
through with awful fear. 

“Well, there was nothing to find. They must have been disappointed,” said 
Richard. 

But it was a shock to him also: great consternation at the farm. 

“It must have been something connected with Sharpe—it must have been 
that,” said Somers, trying to reassure himself. 

“Thank goodness the house was so clean and tidy,” said Harriet. But it was a 
last blow to her. 

What had they taken? They had not touched Somers’ papers. But they had 
been through his pockets—they had taken the few loose letters from the pocket 
of his day-jacket—they had taken a book—and a sort of note-book with scraps of 
notes for essays in it—and his address-book—yes, a few things like that. 

“But it’ll be nothing. It’ll be something to do with Sharpe’s brother.” 

But he felt sick and sullen, and wouldn’t get up early in the morning. Harriet 
was more prepared. She was down, dressed and tidy, making the breakfast. It 
was eight o’clock in the morning. Suddenly Somers heard her call: 

“Lovat, they’re here. Get up.” 

He heard the dread in her voice, and sprang into his clothes and came down- 
stairs: a young officer, the burly police-sergeant, and two other loutish-looking 
men. Somers came down without a collar. 

“T have here a warrant to search your house,” said the young officer. 
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“But you searched it yesterday, didn’t you?” cried Harriet. 

The young officer looked at her coldly, without replying. He read the search- 
warrant, and the two lout detectives, in civilian clothes, began to nose round. 

“‘And the police-sergeant will read this order to you.” 

Somers, white and very still, spoke no word, but waited. Then the police- 
sergeant, in rather stumbling fashion, began to read an order from the military 
authorities that Richard Lovat Somers, and Harriet Emma Marianna Johanna 
Somers, of Trevetham Cottage, etc., should leave the county of Cornwall within 
the space of three days. And further, within the space of twenty-four hours of 
their arrival in any place they must report themselves at the police station of the 
said place, giving their address. And they were forbidden to enter any part of the 
area of Cornwall, etc., etc., etc. 

Somers listened in silence. 

“But why?” cried Harriet. “Why. What have we done?” 

“T can’t say what you have done,” said the young officer in a cold tone, “but 
it must be something sufficiently serious. They don’t send out these orders for 
nothing.” 

“But what is it then? What is it? I don’t know what we’ve done. Have we no 
right to know what you accuse us of?” 

“No, you have no right to know anything further than what is said in the 
order.”’ And he folded up the said official foolscap, and handed it officially to 
Somers. Richard silently took it and read it again. 

“But it’s monstrous! What have they against us? We live here simply—we do 
nothing at all that they can charge us with. What have we done?” cried Harriet. 

“T don’t know what you’ve done. But we can take no risks in these times—and 
evidently there is a risk in leaving you here.” 

“But I should like to know what?” cried Harriet. 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“But do you know?” woman-like, she persisted. 

“No, I don’t even know,” he replied coldly. 

Harriet broke into a few tears of fright, fear, and chagrin. 

“Have we no rights at all?” she cried, furious. 

“Be quiet,” said Richard to her. 

“Yes. It is your duty to serve your country, if it is your country, by every 
means in your power. If you choose to put yourself under suspicion—” 

“Suspicion of what?” 

“T tell you, I do not know, and could not tell you even if I did know.” 

The foul, loutish detectives meanwhile were fumbling around taking the books 
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off the shelves and looking inside the clock. Somers watched them with a cold 
eye. 

“Is this yours?” said one of the louts, producing a book with queer diagrams. 

“Yes, it’s a botany notebook,” said Somers coldly. 

The man secured it. 

“He can learn the structure of moulds and parasites,” said Richard bitterly to 
Harriet. , 

“The house is all open, the men can search everything?” asked the officer 
coldly. 

“You know it is,” said Somers. “You tried yesterday while we were out.” 
Then he asked, “Who is responsible for this? Whom can I write to?” 

“You can write to Major Witham, Headquarters, Southern Division, Salisbury, 
if it will do any good,” was the answer. 

There was a pause. Somers wrote it down: not in his address book because 
that was gone. 

“And one is treated like this for nothing,” cried Harriet, again in tears. “For 
nothing, but just because I wasn’t born English. Yet one has married an English- 
man, and they don’t let one live anywhere but in England.” 

“It is more than that. It is more than the fact that you are not English born,” 
said the officer. 

“Then what? What?” she cried. 

He refused to answer this time. The police-sergeant looked on with troubled 
blue eyes. 

“Nothing. It’s nothing but that, because it can’t be,” wept Harriet. “It can’t be 
anything else, because we’ve never done anything else. Just because one wasn’t 
born in England—as if one could help that. And to be persecuted like this, for 
nothing, for nothing else. And not even openly accused! Not even that.” She 
wiped her tears, half enjoying it now. The police-sergeant looked into the road. 
One of the louts clumped downstairs and began to look once more among the 
books. 

“That'll do here!”’ said the officer quietly to the detective lout. But the 
detective lout wasn’t going to be ordered, and persisted. 

“This your sketch-book, Mr. Somers?” said the lout. 

“No, those are Lady Hermione Rogers’ sketches,” said Somers, with derision. 
And the lout stuffed the book back. 

“And why don’t they let us go away?” cried Harriet. “Why don’t they let us 
go to America? We don’t want to be here if we are a nuisance. We want to go 
right away. Why won’t they even let us do that!’’ She was all tear-marked now. 
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“They must have their reasons,” said the young officer, who was getting more 
and more uncomfortable. He again tried to hurry up the detective lout. But they 
were enjoying nosing round among other people’s privacies. 

“And what'll happen to us if we don’t go, if we just stay?” said Harriet, being 
altogether a female. 

“You'd better not try,” said the young man grimly, so utterly confident in the 
absoluteness of the powers and the rightness he represented. And Somers would 
have liked to hit him across the mouth for that. 

“Hold your tongue, Harriet,” he said, turning on her fiercely. “You've said 
enough now. Be still, and let them do what they like, since they’ve the power to 
do it.” 

And Harriet was silent. And in the silence only the louts rummaging among 
the linen, and one looking into the bread-tin and into the tea-caddy. Somers 
watched them with a cold eye, and that queer slight lifting of his nose, rather 
like a dog when it shows disgust. And the officer again tried to hurry the louts, 
in his low tone of command, which had so little effect. 

“Where do you intend to go?” said the officer to Somers. 

“Oh, just to London,” said Somers, who did not feel communicative. 

“T suppose they will send the things back that they take?” he said, indicating 
the louts. 

“T should think so—anything that is not evidence.” 

The louts were drawing to an end: it was nearly over. 

“Of course this has nothing to do with me: I have to obey orders, no matter 
what they are,” said the young officer, half apologising. 

Somers just looked at him, but did not answer. His face was pale and still and 
distant, unconscious that the other people were real human beings. To him they 
were not: they were just things, obeying orders. And his eyes showed that. The 
young officer wanted to get out. 

At last it was over: the louts had collected a very few trifles. The officer saw 
them on to the road, bade them good-morning, and got out of the house as 
quick as he could. 

“Good-morning sir! Good-morning, mam!” said the police-sergeant in tones of 
sympathy. 

Yes, it was over. Harriet and Lovat looked at one another in silent consterna- 
tion. 

“Well, we must just go,” she said. 

“Oh yes,” he replied. 

And she studied the insolent notice to quit the area of Cornwall. In her heart 
of hearts she was not sorry to quit it. It had become too painful. 

In a minute up came one of the farm girls to hear the news: then later Somers 
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went down. Arthur, the boy, had heard the officer say to the police-sergeant as 
he went up the hill: 

“Well, that’s a job I’d rather not have had to do.” 

Harriet was alternately bitter and mocking: but badly shocked. Somers had 
had in his pocket the words of one of the Hebridean folk songs which Sharpe 
had brought down, and which they all thought so wonderful. On a bit of paper 
in his jacket pocket, the words which have no meaning in any language appar- 
ently, but are just vocal, almost anima! sounds: the Seal Woman’s Song—this 
they had taken. 


“Ver mi hiu—ravo na la vo— 
Ver mi hiu—ravo hovo i— 
Ver mi hiu—ravo na la vo—an catal— 
Traum—san jechar—” 


What would the investigation make of this? What, oh, what? Harriet loved to 
think of it. Somers really expected to be examined under torture, to make him 
confess. The only obvious word—Traum—pure German. 

The day was Friday: they must leave on Monday by the Great Western ex- 
press. Started a bitter rush of packing. Somers, so sick of things, had a great fire 
of all his old manuscripts. They decided to leave the house as it was, the books 
on the shelves, to take only their personal belongings. For Somers was deter- 
mined to come back. Until he had made up his mind to this, he felt paralysed. 
He loved the place so much. Ever since the conscription suspense began he had 
said to himself, when he walked up the wild, little road from his cottage to the 
moor: shall I see the foxgloves come out? If only I can stay till the foxgloves 
come. And he had seen the foxgloves come. Then it was the heather—would he 
see the heather? And then the primroses in the hollow down to the sea: the tufts 
and tufts of primroses, where the fox stood and looked at him. 

Lately, however, he had begun to feel secure, as if he had sunk some of 
himself into the earth there, and were rooted for ever. His very soul seemed to 
have sunk into that Cornwall, that wild place under the moors. And now he 
must tear himself out. He was quite paralysed, could scarcely move. And at the 
farm they all looked at him with blank faces. He went back to the cottage to 
burn more manuscripts and pack up. 

And thea, like a revelation, he decided he would come back. He would use all 
his strength, put himself against all the authorities, and in a month or two he 
would come back. Before the snowdrops came in the farm garden. 

“T shall be back in a month or two—three months,” he said to everybody, and 
they looked at him. 
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But John Thomas said to him: 

“You remember you said you would never drive to town again. Eh?” And in 
the black, bright eyes Somers say that it was so. Yet he persisted. 

“Tt only meant not yet awhile.” 

On the Monday morning he went down to say good-bye at the farm. It was a 
bitter moment, he was so much attached to them. And they to him. He could 
not bear to go. Only one was not there—the Uncle James. Many a time Somers 
wondered why Uncle James had gone down the fields, so as not to say good-bye. 

John Thomas was driving them down in the trap—Arthur had taken the gig 
luggage in the cart. The family at the farm did everything they could. Somers 
never forgot that while he and Harriet were slaving, on the Sunday, to get things 
packed, John Thomas came up with their dinners, from the farm Sunday dinner. 

It was a lovely, lovely morning as they drove across the hill-slopes above the 
sea: Harriet and Somers and John Thomas. In spite of themselves they felt 
cheerful. It seemed like an adventure. 

“T don’t know,” said John Thomas, “but I feel in myself as if it was all going 
to turn out for the best.” And he smiled in his bright wondering way. 

“So do I,” cried Harriet. “As if we were going to be more free.” 

“As if we were setting out on a long adventure,” said Somers. 

They drove through the town, where, of course, they were marked people. But 
it was curious how little they cared, how indifferent they felt to everybody. 

At the station Somers bade good-bye to John Thomas, with whom he had 
been such friends. 

“Well, | wonder when we shall see each other again,” said the young farmer. 

“Soon. We will make it soon,” said Somers. “We will make it soon. And you 
can come to London to see us.” 

“Well—if I can manage it—there’s nothing would please me better,” replied the 
other. But even as he said it, Somers was thinking of the evening in town, when 
he and Ann had been kept waiting so long. And he knew he would not see John 
Thomas again soon. 

During the long journey up to London, Somers sat facing Harriet, quite still. 
The train was full: soldiers and sailors from Plymouth. One naval man talked to 
Harriet: bitter like all the rest. As soon as a man began to talk seriously, it was in 
bitterness. But many were beginning to make a mock of their own feelings even. 
Songs like ‘“Good-byeeee” had taken the place of “‘Bluebells,’ and marked the 
change. 

But Somers sat there feeling he had been killed: perfectly still, and pale, ina 
kind of after death, feeling he had been killed. He had always believed so in 
everything—society, love, friends. This was one of his serious deaths in belief. So 
he sat with his immobile face of a crucified Christ who makes no complaint, 
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only broods silently and alone, remote. This face distressed Harriet horribly. It 
made her feel lost and shipwrecked, as if her heart was destined to break also. 
And she was in rather good spirits really. Her horror had been that she would be 
interned in one of the horrible camps, away from Somers. She had far less belief 
than he in the goodness of mankind. And she was rather relieved to get out of 
Cornwall. She had felt herself under a pressure there, long suffering. That very 
pressure he had loved so much. And so, while his still, fixed, crucified face 
distressed her horribly, at the same time it made her angry. What did he want to 
look like that for? Why didn’t he show fight? 

They came to London, and he tried taxi after taxi before he could get one to 
take them up to Hampstead. He had written to a staunch friend, and asked her 
to wire if she would receive them for a day or two. She wired that she would. So 
they went to her house. She was a little delicate lady who reminded Somers of 
his mother, though she was younger than his mother would have been. She and 
her husband had been friends of William Morris in those busy days of incipient 
Fabianism. Now her husband was sick, and she lived with him and a nurse and 
her grown-up daughter in a little old house in Hampstead. 

Mrs. Redburn was brightened, receiving the tainted Somers. But she had pluck. 
Everybody in London was frightened at this time, everybody who was not a 
rabid and disgusting so-called patriot. It was a reign of terror. Mrs. Redburn was 
a staunch little soul, but she was bewildered: and she was frightened. They did 
such horrible things to you, the authorities. Poor tiny Hattie, with her cameo 
face, like a wise child, and her grey, bobbed hair. Such a frail little thing to have 
gone sailing these seas of ideas, and to suffer the awful breakdown of her 
husband. A tiny little woman with grey, bobbed hair and wide, unyielding eyes. 
She had three great children. It all seemed a joke and a tragedy mixed to her. 
And now the war. She was just bewildered, and would not live long. Poor, frail, 
tiny Hattie, receiving the Somers into her still, tiny old house. Both Richard and 
Harriet loved her. He had pledged himself, in some queer way, to keep a place in 
his heart for her for ever, even when she was dead. Which he did. 

But he suffered from London. It was cold, heavy, foggy weather, and he pined 
for his cottage, the granite-strewn, gorse-grown slope from the moors to the sea. 
He could not bear Hampstead Heath now. In his eyes he saw the farm below— 
grey, naked, stony, with the big, pale-roofed new barn—and the network of dark 
green fields with the pale-grey walls—and the gorse and the sea. Torture of 
nostalgia. He craved to be back, his soul was there. He wrote passionately to 
John Thomas. 

Richard and Harriet went to a police station for the first time in their lives. 
They went and reported themselves. The police at the station knew nothing 
about them and said they needn’t have come. But next day a great policeman 
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thumping at Hattie’s door, and were some people called Somers staying there? It 
was explained to the policeman that they had already reported—but he knew 
nothing of it. 

Somers wanted as quickly as possible to find rooms, to take the burden from 
Hattie. The American wife of an English friend, a poet serving in the army, 
offered her rooms in Mecklenburgh Square, and the third day after their arrival 
in London Somers and Harriet moved there: very grateful indeed to the Ameri- 
can girl. They had no money. But the young woman tossed the rooms to them, 
and food and fuel, with a wild free hand. She was beautiful, reckless, one of the 
poetesses whose poetry Richard feared and wondered over. 

Started a new life: anguish of nostalgia for Cornwall, from Somers. Wandering 
in the King’s Cross Road or Theobald’s Road, seeing his cottage and the road 
going up to the moors. He wrote twice to the headquarters at Salisbury insisting 
on being allowed to return. Came a reply, this could not be permitted. Then one 
day a man called and left a book and the little bundle of papers—a handful 
only—which the detectives had confiscated. A poor little show. Even the scrap of 
paper with Ver mi hiu. Again Somers wrote—but to no effect. Came a letter 
from John Thomas describing events in the west—the last Somers ever had from 
his friend. 

Then Sharpe came up to London: it was too lonely down there. And they had 
some gay evenings. Many people came to see Somers. But Sharpe said to him: 

“Theyre watching you still. There were two policemen near the door watch- 
ing who came in.” 

There was an atmosphere of terror all through London, as under the Czar 
when no man dared open his mouth. Only this time it was the lowest orders of 
mankind spying on the upper orders, to drag them down. 

One evening there was a gorgeous commotion in Somers’ rooms, four poets 
and three non-poets, all fighting out poetry: a splendid time. Somers ran down 
the stairs in the black dark—no lights in the hall—to open the door. He opened 
quickly—three policemen in the porch. They slipped out before they could be 
spoken to. 

Harriet and Somers had reported at Bow Street—wonderful how little heed the 
police took of them. Somers could tell how the civil police loathed being under 
the military orders. 

But watched and followed he knew he was. After two months the American 
friend needed her rooms. The Somers transferred to Kensington, to a flat belong- 
ing to Sharpe’s mother. Again many friends came. One evening Sharpe was called 
out from the drawing room: detectives in the hall enquiring about Somers, 
where he got his money from, etc., etc., such clowns, louts, mongrels of detec- 
tives. Even Sharpe laughed in their faces: such canaille. At the same time detec- 
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tives enquiring for them at the old address: though they had reported the 
change. Such a confusion in the official mind! 

It was becoming impossible. Somers wrote bitterly to friends who had been 
all-influential till lately, but whom the canaille were now trying to taint also. 
And then he and Harriet moved to a little cottage he rented from his dear Hattie, 
in Oxfordshire. Once more they reported to the police in the market-town: once 
more the police sympathetic. 

“T will report no more,” said Somers. 

But still he knew he was being watched all the time. Strange men questioning 
the cottage woman next door, as to all his doings. He began to feel a criminal. A 
sense of guilt, of self-horror began to grow up in him. He saw himself set apart 
from mankind, a Cain, or worse. Though of course he had committed no mur- 
der. But what might he not have done? A leper, a criminal! The foul, dense, 
carrion-eating mob were trying to set their teeth in him. Which meant mortifi- 
cation and death. 

It was Christmas—winter—very cold. He and Harriet were very poor. Then he 
became ill. He lay in the tiny bedroom looking at the winter sky and the deep, 
thatched roof of the cottage beyond. Sick. But then his soul revived. “‘No,” he 
said to himself. “No. Whatever I do or have done, I am not wrong. Even if I 
commit what they call a crime, why should I accept their condemnation or 
verdict. Whatever I do, I do of my own responsible self. I refuse their imputa- 
tions. I despise them. They are canaille, carrion-eating, filthy-mouthed canaille, 
like dead-men-devouring jackals. I wish to God I could kill them. I wish I had 
power to blight them, to slay them with a blight, slay them in thousands and 
thousands. I wish to God I could kill them off, the masses of canaille. Would 
they make me feel in the wrong? Would they? They shall not. Never. I will 
watch that they never set their unclean teeth in me, for a bite is blood-poisoning. 
But fear them! Feel in the wrong because of them? Never. Not if I were Cain 
several times over, and had killed several brothers and sisters as well. Not if I had 
committed all the crimes in their calendar. I will not be put in the wrong by 
them, God knows I will not. And I will report myself no more at their police- 
stations.” 

So, whenever the feeling of terror came over him, the feeling of being marked 
out, branded, a criminal marked out by society, marked out for annihilation, he 
pulled himself together, saying to himself: 

“I am letting them make me feel in the wrong. I am degrading myself by 
feeling guilty marked out, and I have convulsions of fear. But I am not wrong. I 
have done no wrong, whatever I have done. That is, no wrong that society has to 
do with. Whatever wrongs I have done are my own, and private between myself 
and the other persons. One may be wrong, yes, one is often wrong. But not for 
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them to judge. For my own soul only to judge. Let me know them for human 
filth, all these pullers—down, and let me watch them, as I would watch a reeking 
hyena, but never fear them. Let me watch them, to keep them at bay. But let me 
never admit for one single moment that they may be my judges. That, never. I 
have judged them: they are canaille. 1 am a man, and I abide by my own soul. 
Never shall they have a chance of judging me.” 

So he discovered the great secret: to stand alone as his own judge of himself 
absolutely. He took his stand absolutely on his own judgment of himself. Then, 
the mongrel-mouthed world would say and do what it liked. This is the greatest 
secret of behaviour: to stand alone, and judge oneself from the deeps of one’s 
own soul. And then, to know, to hear what the others say and think: to refer 
their judgment to the touchstone of one’s own soul-judgment. To fear one’s own 
inward soul, and never to fear the outside world, nay not even one single person, 
nor even fifty million persons. 

To learn to be afraid of nothing but one’s own deepest soul: but to keep a 
sharp eye on the millions of the others. Somers would say to himself: “There are 
fifty million people in Great Britain, and they would nearly all be against me. 
Let them.” 

So a period of quiet followed. Somers got no answers to his letters to John 
Thomas: it was like the evening when he had been kept waiting. The man was 
scared. It was an end. 

And the authorities still would allow of no return to Cornwall. So let that be 
an end too. He wrote for his books and household linen to be sent up, the rest 
could be sold. 

Bitter, in Oxfordshire, to unpack the things he had loved so dearly in Corn- 
wall. Life would never be quite the same again. Then let it be otherwise. He 
hardened his heart and his soul. 

It was a lovely spring: and here, in the heart of England—Shakespeare’s 
England—there was a sweetness and a humanness that he had never known 
before. The people were friendly and unsuspicious though they knew all about 
the trouble. The police too were delicate and kindly. It was a human world once 
more, human and lovely: though the gangs of woodmen were cutting down the 
trees, baring the beautiful spring woods, making logs for trench-props. 

And there was always the suspense of being once more called up for military 
service. “But surely,” thought Somers, “if I am so vile they will be glad to leave 
me alone.” 

Spring passed on. Somers’ sisters were alone, their husbands at the war. His 
younger sister took a cottage for him in their own bleak Derbyshire. And so he 
returned after six years, to his own country. A bitter stranger too, he felt. It was 
northern, and the industrial spirit was permeated through everything: the alien 
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spirit of coal and iron. People living for coal and iron, nothing else. What good 
was it all? 

This time he would not go to the police-station to report. So one day a 
police-inspector called. But he was a kindly man, and a little bitter too. Strange 
that among the civil police, everyone that Somers met was kindly and under- 
standing. But the so-called, brand-new military, they were insolent jackanapes, 
especially the stay-at-home military who had all the authority in England. 

In September, on his birthday, came the third summons: On His Majesty’s 
Service. His Majesty’s Service, God help us! Somers was bidden present himself 
at Derby on a certain date, to join the colours. He replied, “If I am turned out of 
my home, and forbidden to enter the area of Cornwall: if I am forced to report 
myself to the police wherever I go, and am treated like a criminal, you surely 
cannot wish me to present myself to join the colours.” 

There was an interval: much correspondence with Bodmin, where they seemed 
to have forgotten him again. Then he received a notice that he was to present 
himself as ordered. 

What else was there to do? But he was growing devilish inside himself. How- 
ever, he went: and Harriet accompanied him to the town. The recruiting place 
was a sort of big Sunday School—you went down a little flight of steps from the 
road. In a smallish ante-room like a basement he sat on a form and waited while 
all his papers were filed. Beside him sat a big collier, about as old as himself. And 
the man’s face was a study of anger and devilishness growing under humiliation. 
After an hour’s waiting Somers was called. He stripped as usual, but this time 
was told to put on his jacket over his complete nakedness. 

And so—he was shown into a high, long school-room with various sections 
down one side—bits of screens where various doctor-fellows were performing— 
and opposite, a long writing—table where clerks and old military buffers in 
uniform sat in power: the clerks dutifully scribbling, glad to be in a safe job, no 
doubt, the old military buffers staring about. Near this Judgment-Day table a 
fire was burning, and there was a bench where two naked men sat ignominiously 
waiting, trying to cover their nakedness a little with their jackets, but too much 
upset to care really. 

“Good God!” thought Somers. “Naked civilised men in their Sunday jackets 
and nothing else make the most heaven-forsaken sight I have ever seen.” 

The big stark-naked collier was being measured: a big, gaunt, naked figure, 
with a gruesome sort of nudity. “Oh, God, oh God,” thought Somers, “why do 
the animals none of them look like this? It doesn’t look like life, like a living 
creature’s figure. It is gruesome, with no life-meaning.”’ 

In another section a youth of about twenty-five, stark naked too, was throw- 
ing out his chest while a chit of a doctor-fellow felt him between the legs. This 
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naked young fellow evidently thought himself an athlete, and that he must make 
a good impression, so he threw his head up in a would-be noble attitude, and 
coughed bravely when the doctor-buffoon said cough! Like a piece of furniture 
waiting to be sat on, the athletic young man looked. 

Across the room the military buffers looked on at the operetta; occasionally a 
joke, incomprehensible, at the expense of the naked, was called across from the 
military papas to the fellows who may have been doctors. The place was full of 
an indescribable tone of jeering, gibing shamelessness. Somers stood in his street 
jacket and thin legs and beard—a sight enough for any gods— and waited his 
turn. Then he took off the jacket and was cleanly naked, and stood to be 
measured and weighed—being moved about like a block of meat, in the atmo- 
sphere of corrosive derision. 

Then he was sent to the next section for eye-tests, and jokes were called across 
the room. Then after a time to the next section, where he was made to hop on 
one foot—then on the other foot—bend over—and so on: apparently to see if he 
had any physical deformity. 

In due course to the next section where a fool of a little fellow, surely no 
doctor, eyed him up and down and said: 

“Anything to complain of?” 

“Yes,” said Somers. “Pve had pneumonia three times and been threatened 
with consumption.” 

“Oh. Go over there then.” 

So in his stalky, ignominious nakedness he was sent over to another section, 
where an elderly fool turned his back on him for ten minutes, before looking 
round and saying: 

“Yes. What have you to say?” 

Somers repeated. 

“When did you have pneumonia?” 

Somers answered—he could hardly speak, he was in such a fury of rage and 
humiliation. 

“What doctor said you were threatened with consumption? Give his name.” 
This in a tone of sneering scepticism. 

The whole room was watching and listening. Somers knew his appearance had 
been anticipated, and they wanted to count him out. But he kept his head. The 
elderly fellow then proceeded to listen to his heart and lungs with a stethoscope, 
jabbing the end of the instrument against the flesh as if he wished to make a 
pattern on it. Somers kept a set face. He knew what he was out against, and he 
just hated and despised them all. 

The fellow at length threw the stethoscope aside as if he were throwing 
Somers aside, and went to write. Somers stood still, with a set face, and waited. 
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Then he was sent to the next section, and the stethoscoping doctor strolled 
over to the great judgment table. In the final section was a young puppy, like a 
chemist’s assistant, who made most of the jokes. Jokes were all the time passing 
across the room—but Somers had the faculty of becoming quite deaf to anything 
that might disturb his equanimity. 

The chemist-assistant puppy looked him up and down with a small grin as if to 
say, ““Law-lummy, what a sight of a human scarecrow!”’ Somers looked him back 
again, under lowered lids, and the puppy left off joking for the moment. He told 
Somers to take up other attitudes. Then he came forward close to him, right till 
their bodies almost touched, the one in a navy blue serge, holding back a little as 
if from the contagion of the naked one. He put his hand between Somers’ legs, 
and pressed it upwards, under the genitals. Somers felt his eyes going black. 

“Cough,” said the puppy. He coughed. 

“Again,” said the puppy. He made a noise in his throat, then turned aside in 
disgust. 

“Turn round,” said the puppy. “Face the other way.” 

Somers turned and faced the shameful monkey-faces at the long table. So, he 
had his back to the tall window: and the puppy stood plumb behind him. 

“Put your feet apart.” 

He put his feet apart. 

“Bend forward—further—further—” 

Somers bent forward, lower, and realised that the puppy was standing aloof 
behind him to look into his anus. And that this was the source of the wonderful 
jesting that went on all the time. 

“That will do. Get your jacket and go over there.” 

Somers put on his jacket and went and sat on the form that was placed 
endwise at the side of the fire, facing the side of the judgment table. The big, 
gaunt collier was still being fooled. He apparently was not very intelligent, and 
didn’t know what they meant when they told him to bend forward. Instead of 
bending with stiff knees—not knowing at all what they wanted—he crouched 
down, squatting on his heels as colliers do. And the doctor puppy, amid the 
hugest amusement, had to start him over again. So the game went on, and 
Somers watched them all. 

The collier was terrible to him. He had a sort of Irish face with a short nose 
and a thin black head. This snub-nose face had gone quite blank with a ghastly 
voidness, void of intelligence, bewildered and blind. It was as if the big, ugly, 
powerful body could not obey words any more. Oh God, such an ugly body— 
not as if it belonged to a living creature. 

Somers kept himself hard and in command, face set, eyes watchful. He felt his 
cup had been filled now. He watched these buffoons in this great room, as he sat 
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there naked save for his jacket, and he felt that from his heart, from his spine 
went out vibrations that should annihilate them—blot them out, the canaille, 
stamp them into the mud they belonged to. 

He was called at length to the table. 

“What is your name?” asked one of the old parties. Somers looked at him. 

“Somers,” he said, in a very low tone. 

““Somers—Richard Lovat?”’ with an indescribable sneer. 

“Richard Lovat realised that they had got their knife into him. So! He had his 
knife in them, and it would strike deeper at last. 

“You describe yourself as a writer.” 

He did not answer. 

“A writer of what?”—with a perfect sneer. 

“Books—essays.” 

The old buffer went on writing. Oh, yes, they intended to make him feel they 
had got their knife into him. They would have his beard off, too! but would 
they! He stood there with his ridiculous thin legs, in his ridiculous jacket, but he 
did not feel a fool. Oh, God, no. The white composure of his face, the slight 
lifting of his nose, like a dog’s disgust, the heavy unshakeable watchfulness of his 
eyes brought even the judgment table to silence: even the puppy doctors. It was 
not till he was walking out of the room, with his jacket about his thin legs, and 
his beard in front of him, that they lifted their heads for a final jeer. 

He dressed and waited for his card. It was Saturday morning, and he was 
almost the last man to be examined. He wondered what instructions they had 
had about him. Oh, foul dogs. But they were very close on him now, very close. 
They were grinning very close behind him, like hyenas just going to bite. Yes, 
they were running him to earth. They had exposed all his nakedness to gibes. 
And they were pining, almost whimpering to give the last grab at him, and haul 
him to earth, a victim. Finished! 

But not yet! Oh, no, not yet. Not yet, not now, nor ever. Not while life was 
life, should they lay hold of him. Never again. Never would he be touched again. 
And because they had handled his private parts, and looked into them, their eyes 
should burst and their hands should wither and their hearts should rot. So he 
cursed them in his blood, with an unremitting curse, as he waited. 

They gave him his card: C 2. Fit for non-military service. He knew what they 
would like to make him do. They would like to seize him and compel him to 
empty latrines in some camp. They had that in mind for him. But he had other 
things in mind. 

He went out into accursed Derby, to Harriet. She was reassured again. But he 
was not. He hated the Midlands now, he hated the North. They were viler than 
the South, even than Cornwall. They had a universal desire to take life and down 
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it: these horrible machine people. these iron and coal people. They wanted to set 
their foot absolutely on life, grind it down, and be masters. Masters, as they were 
of the foul machines. Masters of life, as they were masters of steam-power and 
electric-power and above all, of money-power. Masters of money-power, with an 
obscene hatred of life, true spontaneous life. 

Another flight. He was determined not to stop in the Derby Military Area. He 
would move one stage out of their grip, at least. So he and Harriet prepared to 
go back with their trunks to the Oxfordshire cottage, which they loved. He 
would not report, nor give any sign of himself. Fortunately in the village every- 
body was slack and friendly. 

Derby had been a crisis. He would obey no more: not one more stride. If they 
summoned him he would disappear: or find some means of fighting them. But 
no more obedience: no more presenting himself when called up. By God, no! 
Never while he lived, again, would he be at the disposal of society. 


William 
Butler 
Yeats: 
A 
Sense 
of 
Apocalypse 


We value the poetry of William Butler Yeats (1865-1939) because it fixes 
moments of experience in a way which seems timeless. We also feel in Yeats a 
“modern” quality —his arts seems to belong so clearly to our time. 

The best introduction to “The Second Coming,” first published soon 
after the First World War, is Yeats’ own comment from his Autobiography: 
“A conviction,” he muses, “that the world was now but a bundle of fragments 
possessed me without ceasing.” His twentieth-century vision of a “second 


From “The Second Coming,” by William Butler Yeats. Copyright 1924, by The Macmillan 
Company. Copyright, 1952, by Bertha Georgie Yeats. Reprinted by permission of M. B. 
Yeats and the Macmillan Companies of London and Canada. 
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coming”’ seems to recall a familiar Christian prophecy. For Yeats, however, 
Christ’s birth seems to have a double significance which is ironic. The 
Birth marked the beginning of Christian civilization, but at the same time 
brought to an end the Greco-Roman cycle (gyre) that had lasted for some 
“twenty centuries.”” Yeats, however, reveals not only a cyclical view of 
history but a deep sense of foreboding. For according to this view, Christ’s 
coming entailed a revival of bloody violence, characteristic of primitive 
religion—a revival which Yeats expressed as an awakening of a creature that 
is sphinx-like. 

In light of the ever-present threat of destruction by nuclear weapons, 
we should seriously consider the poet’s feeling that while our world 
disintegrates, we persist in proclaiming that “Surely some revelation is at 
hand; Surely the Second Coming is at hand.” 


The Second Coming 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of spiritus mundi 

Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of the desert 
A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 

The darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 
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Paul Valéry: 
The 
First World War 
and the 
Crisis 
of 


European Culture 


In the following essay, written in 1919, Paul Valéry, a modern French poet 
(1871-1945), describes the impact of World War I on European 
intellectuals. Sickened and saddened by the needless slaughter of millions 
of young people, disgusted with a society that was riddled by lies and 
torn by hatred, numbed by a bewildering number of ideas and values, most 
of which were without meaning, many intellectuals lost faith in our 
Western heritage. With considerable pain Valéry describes the 
emptiness of a life in which, to quote Yeats, “the best lack all 
conviction, while the worst are full of passionate intensity.’’ Was 
Valéry’s anger and despair justified? Do the intellectuals 
themselves bear a major responsibility for the war? Does his essay end 
on a hopeful or somber note? Should Valéry have considered 
the scientific and technological progress made during the war? Do you 
understand the illusions to Hamlet? 


We civilizations, we know that we are mortal. 

We had heard now of worlds completely vanished, empires that sank like a 
stone with all men... aboard, down into the irretrievable depths of time, with 
their gods and laws, their academies, their pure and applied sciences, their gram- 
mars and dictionaries, their classics, their romantics, their symbolists, their 
critics and the critics of their critics. We knew perfectly well that the whole 
visible world is made of ashes and that the ashes stand for something. Through 
the depths of history we had glimpsed, the phantom shapes of vast vessels once 
laden with wealth and knowledge. We could not count them. But these ship- 
wrecks, after all, were none of our business. 

Elam, Nineveh, Babylon, were beautiful [but] vague names, and the total ruin 


From Variété vy Paul Valéry (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1924), translated by Leon Apt. 
Reprinted with permission of Princeton University Press, Editions Gallimard, and Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Ltd. 
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of those worlds held as little significance for us as their existence itself. But 
France, England, Russia... would also be beautiful names. ... And now we see 
that the [bottomless] chasm of history is big enough to hold everybody. We 
sense that a civilization is as fragile as a life. The circumstances that would send 
the works of Keats and Baudelaire to join those of Menander are no longer 
inconceivable: they are in the papers. 

Not only that. The fiery warning is even more complete: it was not sufficient 
that our generation learn from its own experience how the most beautiful things, 
the oldest, the most impressive, the best ordered, may accidentally perish: it has 
seen in the realm of thought, feeling, and common sense, [how] extraordinary 
events, paradoxes suddenly come true, [with] the brutal distortion of the ob- 
vious. 

To offer only one example: the great virtues of the German peoples have 
begotten more evil than all the vices ever created by sloth. We have seen with our 
own eyes, the most conscientious labor, solid education, serious discipline and 
diligence, adapted to frightful purposes. 

So many horrors would not have been possible without so many virtues. There 
is no doubt that much skill was needed to kill so many men, to waste so much 
wealth, to destroy so many cities so quickly; but moral qualities were no less 
needed. Knowledge and Duty, are they then to be suspected? 

Thus the spiritual Persepolis has been laid waste like the materialistic Susa. All 
is not lost, but all feels itself decaying. 

An extraordinary chill runs down the spine of Europe; in the fullest sense, it 
does not recognize itself any longer; it no longer resembled itself, it [feels like it 
will] lose consciousness, consciousness acquired through centuries of suffering 
made bearable through thousands of first-class men, through countless geo- 
graphical, historical, and cultural hazards. 

Then, in a desperate defense of its being, of its psychological possessions, its 
total memory returned in confusion. Its great men and great books rose again, 
pell-mell, to the surface. Never have people read so much and so passionately as 
during the war: ask the booksellers. Never have people prayed so much and so 
passionately: ask the priests. People called upon all the saviors, the founders, the 
protectors, the martyrs, the heroes, the founding fathers, the saintly heroines, 
the national poets... . 

And in the same [state of] mental disorder, with pressure from the same 
anxieties, cultured Europe saw the rapid revival of many ideas: dogmas, philoso- 
phies, heterogeneous ideals; the three hundred ways of explicating the World: 
the thousand and one nuances of Christianity; the two dozen assorted shades of 
positivism; the whole spectrum of intellectual light displayed its matchless 
colors, shedding a strange, contradictory gleam over the agony of Europe’s soul. 
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While scientists feverishly searched in their imaginations and records of previous 
wars for ways of ridding themselves of barbed wire, of avoiding submarines, of 
paralyzing the flight of planes, suddenly the soul invoked all the incantations 
that it knew and seriously pondered the strangest prophecies; it sought escapest 
signs, consolations throughout the whole record of memories, previous activities 
and ancestral attitudes. And these are [only] the known results of anxiety, the 
sloppy functions of the brain which run from reality to nightmare and back 
from nightmare to reality,... like aratinatrap.... 

The military crisis may be over. The economic crisis is obvious and going full 
blast; but the intellectual crisis, more subtle, and by its very nature, assumes the 
most misleading aspects... , this crisis does not easily allow us to grasp its real 
extent, the phase it has reached. 

No one can tell what will tomorrow live or die in literature, in philosophy, in 
aesthetics; no one yet knows which ideas and modes of expression will be 
counted as losses, and what novelties will be proclaimed. 

Certainly, hope remains and softly sings: 


Et cum vorandi viverit libidinem 
Late triumphet imperator spiritus 


Certainly hope remains 
But hope is merely man’s suspicion 


But hope is merely man’s suspicion of the precise propositions of his mind. It 
suggests that all predictions unfavorable to us must be errors of judgment. The 
facts, however, are clear and irrefutable: there are the thousands of young artists 
and writers who have died; there is the lost illusion of an European culture and 
the revelation that knowledge is powerless to save anything; there is science, 
mortally wounded in its moral aspirations, as if dishonored by the cruelty of its 
applications; there is idealism..., profoundly bruised, responsible for its 
dreams; there is realism, deceived, defeated, overwhelmed by crimes and mis- 
takes; covetousness and renunciation equally investigated; religious beliefs con- 
fused in both camps, cross against cross, crescent against crescent; there are the 
skeptics themselves, baffled by events so sudden, so violent, so moving, that they 
tease our thoughts like a cat with a mouse: the skeptics lose their doubts, find 
them again, lose them again, no longer know how to cope with the processes of 
their mind, 

The ship has swung so hard that the best hung lanterns have upset at last. 

What makes the intellectual crisis so serious and profound is the state in which 
it found the patient. 
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I have neither the time nor power to define the intellectual state of Europe in 
1914. Who would dare to trace a picture of that condition? The subject is 
enormous: it calls for every kind of knowledge, for an infinite amount of in- 
formation. Besides, when it is a question of such a complex whole, the difficulty 
of reconstituting the past, even the most recent past, is quite comparable to the 
difficulty of building the future, even the most immediate future; or, rather, the 
difficulty is the same. The prophet and the historian are in the same boat. Let us 
leave them there. 

But right now I need only the vague and general memory of what was being 
thought on the eve of war, of the research that went on, of the works that were 
being published. 

Hence, if I omit all the detail and limit myself to the hasty impression, to this 
natural total provided by an instantaneous impression, I see—nothing!—Nothing, 
even if it is an infinitely rich nothing. 

The physicists tell us that if our eye could survive in an incandescent oven, it 
would see—nothing. No light variation is left to distinguish points in space. 
Closed, this tremendous energy ends in invisibility, in imperceptible equality. 
Now, an equality of this sort is nothing but perfect disorder. 

And what constituted the disorder of mental Europe? In the free coexistence 
of the most different ideas in all cultivated minds, of the most contradictory 
principles of life and knowledge. That is the characteristic of a modern age. 

I do not mind generalizing the notion of modernity and giving this name to a 
certain way of life, rather than use it simply as a synonym of contemporary. 
There are times and places in history into which we could enter, we moderns, 
without excessively troubling their harmony, and without appearing ourselves as 
infinitely odd objects, infinitely obvious—shocking, dissonant, inassimilable 
beings. Where our appearance would produce the least sensation, there we are 
almost at home. It is clear that Trajan’s Rome and the Alexandria of the Ptole- 
mies would absorb us more easily than many places nearer in time but more 
specialized in a single sort of mores and wholly devoted to one race, one culture, 
one way of life. 

Well! the Europe of 1914 had perhaps reached the limits of this modernism. 
Every mind of a certain level was a crossroads for every sort of opinion; every 
thinker was a universal exhibition of ideas. ... How much material, how much 
work and figuring and how many centuries despoiled, how many different lives 
all added together were needed to make this carnival possible, to set it up as the 
embodiment of supreme wisdom and the triumph of humanity? 

In a given book of the time—and not one of the worst—one finds, without any 
effort—the influence of the Russian ballets—a little of Pascal’s somber style— 
many impressions of the Goncourts .. . —something of Nietzsche—something of 
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Rimbaud—certain things due to the joining together of painters [in circles] , and 
sometimes the tone of scientific publications—all this scented with a touch of 
something British, difficult to analyze. In passing let it be said that in every 
component of this mixture one would find plenty of other bodies. No use 
looking for them: it would be a repetition of what I have just said about 
modernism, and it would involve the whole mental history of Europe. 

Today, from an immense terrace of Elsinore, that runs from Basel to Cologne, 
that touches on the sands of Nieuport, on the marshes of the Somme, on the 
chalky soil of Champagne, on the granite of Alsace—from this terrace, the Euro- 
pean Hamlet looks upon millions of ghosts. 

But he is an intellectual Hamlet. He meditates on life and death of the truths. 
His ghosts are all the subjects of our controversies; his remorse is derived from all 
our claims to glory; he is overwhelmed by the weight of discovery, of knowl- 
edge; he cannot let himself be caught up once more in this endless activity. He 
thinks of the weary task of starting the past all over again, of the folly of 
wanting always to innovate. He balances between two pits, for two dangers never 
cease to threaten the world: order and disorder. 

If he picks up a skull, it is a famous one.—Whose was it?—This one was 
Leonardo. He invented flying man, but flying man has not precisely carried out 
the inventor’s intentions: we know that flying man, mounted on his great 
swan ... has in our day other duties than going to fetch snow from the moun- 
taintops in order to throw it, on hot days, on the cobbles of our cities... . And 
this other skull is Leibnitz, who dreamed of universal peace. And this one was 
Kant, Kant qui genuit Hegel, qui genuit Marx, qui genuit. . . 

Hamlet does not exactly know what to do with all these skulls. But if he 
abandons them! ... Will he not cease being himself? His mind, fearfully clear- 
sighted, contemplates the transition from war to peace. It is a more obscure, 
dangerous transition than from peace to war; all the peoples are troubled by it. 
“And I,” he says to himself—‘I, the European intellectual—what will become of 
me?...And what is peace? Peace is perhaps the state of things in which the 
natural hostility of men expresses itself through creations, instead of through 
destructions as in war. It is the time of creative competition, and of the produc- 
tion struggle. But I, am I not weary of producing? Have I not exhausted the 
yearning for extreme endeavors, have I not had too much of skillful mixtures? 
Must I leave aside my difficult duties and my transcendent ambitions? Must I 
follow the trend and imitate Polonius who now directs a big newspaper? or 
Laertes who is somewhere in the air force? or Rosencrantz who is doing I do not 
quite know what under a Russian name? 

—Farewell, phantoms! The world needs you no more. Nor does it need me. 
The world, which calls progress its tendency toward a fatal precision, seeks to 
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join the advantages of death to the good things of life. A certain confusion still 
reigns, but wait a little while and all will become clear; we shall see appear at last 
the miracle of the animal society—a perfect and final ant-heap.” 


Mussolini 
and 
the 
Italian 
Parliament 


On October 31, 1922 Mussolini organized his first ministry, officially 
beginning the Fascist era in Italy. He himself intended to serve as prime 
minister, as minister of the interior, and as minister of foreign affairs, 
pro tem, Fascists would dominate other major cabinet positions—the 
ministries of justice and finance. The new government received a vote of 
confidence, only the Socialists and Communists offering significant 
opposition. Not long afterward Parliament voted Mussolini the emergency 
powers he requested, almost the same powers which Giolitti had unsuccessfully 
requested one year earlier. In effect, therefore, Parliament granted 
“dictatorial” power to one who held Parliament in contempt but withheld 
power from a genuine parliamentarian, How do you account for this apparent 
inconsistency; Does the somewhat playful mood of Il Duce and of Parliament 
seem to belie the idea of emergency? 


In the brief period of a decade [May 1915-October 1922] ...it has come to 
pass that... the better part of the Italian people has supplanted a Ministry and 
has given itself a government above and against the wishes of Parliament... . 

I leave it to the melancholy zealots of superconstitutionlism to discuss this 


From Atti del Parlamento Italiano, Camera dei deputati, Legislatura XXVI, Sessione del 
1921-1923, Discussioni, November 16, 1922, x, 8390-94. (Mussolini) Translated by Leon 
Apt. 
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matter in a more or less sorrowful fashion. I claim that revolution has its rights. 
That everyone may understand, I add that I am here to defend the Black Shirt 
revolution and to bring it to its fullest realization. ... 

I could have taken advantage of my victory, but I refused to do so. I set limits 
on myself. I said to myself that the greatest wisdom is the one that does not 
abandon you after victory. With 300,000 men armed to the teeth, ready for 
anything and in a mystical way almost prepared to obey my orders. I could have 
punished all those who defamed Fascism and tried to besmirch it. (Approval 
from the right.) 

I could have converted this gray and dull hall into a bivouac for my squads 
... (Lively applause from the right; rumblings; comments.) [Modigliani, a so- 
cialist, cried out: Long live Parliament! | 

Mussolini: ...1 could have overthrown the Parliament and formed a govern- 
ment exclusively of Fascists. I could have done this but, have chosen not to do 
so at least for the present. ... 

I believe that I express the thoughts of a large part of this Assembly and 
certainly of the majority of the Italian people when I pay tribute to the King, 
who refused to take part in last minute and useless reactionary efforts [to stop 
us], who prevented a civil war, and who allowed the new and dynamic Fascist 
current ... to enter the weakened arteries of the parliamentary state. (Shouts of 
Long live the King! The Ministers and very many Deputies rise and applaud long 
and vigorously.) 

Before reaching this position everyone asked us for a program. Sadly, Italy 
does not need programs. It needs men with the will to apply these programs. All 
of Italy’s problems—I repeat, all—have already been solved on paper. What has 
been lacking is the will to translate them into deeds. The present government 
represents this firm and decided will. 

What occupies... us most, especially at this moment, is foreign policy... 1 
believe that what I shall say will dispel many apprehensions. I shall not deal with 
all questions because in this field as in all others I prefer action to words. 

These are the fundamental lines of our foreign policy: Treaties of peace, 
however good or bad, must be executed once they have been signed and ratified. 
A self-respecting state cannot hold any other doctrine. (Lively approval.) 
Treaties, however, are not eternal, they are not irreparable. They are chapters of 
history, not history’s epilogue. Executing them means testing them. If they are 
shown to be absurd, this... opens up possibilities of an eventual reexamination 
of the respective positions of the parties involved. ... 

Fascist Italy does not intend to destroy treaties. For many . . . reasons it does 
not intend to abandon its wartime allies. Rome is connected to Paris and Lon- 
don; but Italy must impose on itself... a severe and courageous examination of 
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conscience that they have not faced from the time of the armistice to today. 
(Lively approval.) 

Does an Entente still exist? ... What is the Entente’s position toward Ger- 
many, toward Russia, toward a Russo-German alliance? What is Italy’s position 
in the Entente: Italy, which has lost strong positions in the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean, and not only because of weaknesses of its governments; Italy, 
several of whose fundamental rights are being questioned; Italy, which received 
neither colonies nor raw materials and is literally crushed by debts incurred for 
the sake of the common victory? 

In conversations I will have with the Prime Ministers of France and England I 
propose to face clearly the whole complex problem of the Entente and the 
related problem of Italy’s position within the Entente. (Lively applause.) Two 
theories will result from such an examination: either the Entente cures its essen- 
tial defects and contradictions and becomes a... balanced bloc of equal forces 
with equal rights and duties, or its end has come and Italy, resuming its freedom 
of action, will adopt a new and loyal policy to safeguard its interests. (Lively 
approval.) As for me, | wish that the first alternative comes to pass for many 
reasons, including the fermentation of the Eastern world and the growing friend- 
ship between Russia, Turkey, and Germany. ... 

A foreign policy such as ours—. . . national interest, regard for treaties, reason- 
able clarification of Italy’s position in the Entente—such a policy cannot be 
called adventuresome or imperialistic in the colloquial sense of that word. We 
wish to follow a policy of peace, but not of suicide. ... 

Our domestic policy may be summarized in these words: economize, work, 
discipline. The financial problem is basic, and it is necessary to balance the 
budget as quickly as possible. We shall spend sparingly; we shall spend intelli- 
gently; we shall assist all the productive forces of the nation; we shall put an end 
to all the restrictions remaining from the war. (Lively approval.) ... 

Whoever says work means the productive bourgeoisie and the working classes 
of the cities and the fields. No privileges for the former and none for the latter, 
but protection for all interests in harmony with those of production and of the 
nation. (Lively applause.) ... 

Increase in the country’s world prestige is a function of the country’s internal 
discipline. Without question the domestic situation is improved, but not as much 
as I would like. I do not intend to lull myself with optimism. I do not like 
Pangloss. The large cities and all cities in general, are calm; acts of violence are 
sporadic and scattered, but they must end. All citizens, no matter, regardless of 
party, may move about freely; all religious beliefs will be respected, with special 
regard for Catholicism, the dominant religion; the fundamental freedoms shall 
not be impaired; and respect for the law shall be enforced at all costs. 
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The state is strong and it will show its strength. . . , even against any illegal act, 
even Fascist, because it would be irresponsible, impure, illegal, and wholly lack- 
ing in justification. (Lively applause; comments.) | should add, however, that 
nearly all Fascists have perfectly accepted the new order ot things. The state 
does not intend to abdicate its authority to anyone. Whoever rises against the 
state will be punished. ... 

So long as I am able, I will not govern in opposition to the Chamber, but the 
Chamber must understand . . . that it is subject to dissolution within two days or 
two years. (Laughter; applause from the right and the extreme left; comments.) 
We ask for full power because we wish to assume all responsibility. You know 
full well that without full power we cannot economize on one lira—I say one 
lira. This does not mean that we intend to exclude the possibility of voluntary 
cooperation, which we shall gladly accept whether from qualified Deputies, 
Senators, or private citizens... . 

We propose to provide discipline for the nation, and we shall do so. Let none 
of our past, present, and future opponents deceive themselves on the shortness 
of our stay in power. (Laughter; comments; applause from the right.) That 
would be... foolish delusion. ... Our government has the consent of the nation 
which is formidable; it is supported by the best and purest Italian generations. 
Without question, in recent days a major step has been taken toward unifying 
spirits, and the Italian fatherland has found itself once again. ... Gentlemen, do 
not shower the country with additional and idle chatter. Fifty two Deputies 
scheduled to speak on my messages are too many. (Laughter; comments.) 
Rather, let us work with pure heart and ready mind to assure the prosperity and 
greatness of the fatherland. May God help me bring my energetic efforts to a 
victorious conclusion. (Most lively applause from the right and other benches; 
prolonged comments; many Deputies congratulate the Honorable President of 
the Council of Ministers.) 
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Adolf Hitler: 
A 
Speech 
on 
Foreign 
Policy 


In November 1923 when Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) prepared for his treason 
trial after the Beer Hall Putsch failed, it seemed as if the Nazi movement 
would be ridiculed to death. Months in a prison fortress gave him a chance 
to write his masterpiece, Mein Kampf, a mixture of autobiography, 
personal philosophy, and prejudices which would sell by the millions after 
his rise to power. Here he revealed the frustration of his early career, 
his bitterness over Germany’s surrender in the First World War, his suffering, 
and the suffering of all Germans, which he attributed to Communists, 
international capitalists, Jews, and “‘“November Criminals,” who had 
“stabbed Germany in the back” by signing an armistice, though, according 
to him, Germany had not been defeated. He also betrayed his ambition to 
become Germany’s Fiihrer and to direct the “‘reunited German race” 
to the mastery of Europe, conquering “‘Black-Jew France” and inferior 
Jewish-Slav Bolshevik Russia in the process. The vague but socialist schemes 
of the Nationalist Socialist Party recede more and more into the background 
and nationalism and racism become dominant themes. 

In an address given at Berlin in May, 1939, only four months before 
he would order his troops to cross the Polish frontier, Hitler puts forth 
his ideas of race, community, freedom, and authority. By now, of course, 
Hitler not only is firmly in power in Germany but dominates European 
foreign affairs. What were Hitler’s fundamental views on foreign policy? 
Do they seem to reflect rascist assumptions? Discuss Hitler’s attitudes 
toward the youth of Germany, work, and individualism. 


“The foundation of a people’s life does not lie in doctrines and theories but in 
its own Lebensraum, i.e. in what the earth provides for its living. Therefore the 


From A Speech on Foreign Policy by Adolf Hitler from the Volkisher Beobachter, ed. by 
Alfred Rosenberg, May 2, 1939. (Translated by Leon Apt.) 
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Lebensraum—the space from which a people can draw its livelihood—is not to be 
separated from the standard of life of a people. But to this Lebensraum must be 
added--and this in itself is a revolutionary view—the industry, the energy, the 
capacity with which a people... produces all that it can possibly produce.... 
[This] must be realized above everything else, for through this realization there 
follows the necessity for a community of the people, as if its necessity were not 
already sufficiently clear from considerations of blood alone. My fellow country- 
men, no leader can expend more energy than is given him by his followers: what 
am I without you? What you do not give me I can never use for your benefit. If 
you refused me your unity of spirit, what should I do? I am a single individual: I 
may possess the best will in the world, but it is of little value without your will. 
Before this fact how minor are all the other differences in life. And yet, my 
fellow countrymen, what airs individual men give themselves! One is proud 
about one thing and one about another. One is proud perhaps because he is 
10 centimeters taller than the other: another congratulates himself, because he 
believes that he is better-looking because his ancestors should have been better- 
looking. That, however, remains unproven! Another thinks that he has the ad- 
vantage because for the moment his purse is rather fuller—I say ‘for the mo- 
ment’, because it is a common experience that money comes—and goes! Yet 
another says ‘I have taken a few more classes than you have: have you got as 
many certificates as I have?’ ‘No.’ “Then I am more valuable than you are. I can 
prove it by my certificates.’ And so on. So everyone has a very important... 
basis for his personal vanity. But how ridiculous it all is when set against the 
common destiny, which rises peremptorily above us all. What significance has all 
this when compared with the fact that either we begin our life-struggle in com- 
mon with others or else we all perish in common? . . . For better or for worse we 
must stand together. And if anyone should fail to understand this—I do not 
know where he is to be found!—then he cannot but realize it by the attitude of 
the rest of the world. What is their attitude towards us? What have we after all to 
expect from them? Are not the old Encirclement-politicians active once more— 
some the same people who in 1914 knew only hatred? It is the same inter- 
national clique of war-mongers who already in 1914 played their dirty game. 
What can we expect from them, my fellow countrymen? | think its essential that 
all Germans should banish these ridiculous prejudices so far as they still exist and 
that they should draw close together in the conviction that we are equal to any 
danger if we stand united side by side, but that divided we are bound to fall. 
That is the view to which we would educate our people. And often when some 
old narrow-minded fellow perhaps drives me to despair then I have only to look 
on his boy and I take fresh hope. What one cannot hope to mend in these few 
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old grumblers, that Youth, thank God! has already left behind. In our youth a 
race is growing up of the kind that we picture to ourselves for the future—that 
shall come one day.” 

“We do all that man can do to give to youth this education. Often admittedly 
we disregard the so-called freedom of the individual. I can imagine one or an- 
other saying—or rather: he would say if he could, only now he can’t say it—‘I 
cannot see why my son must now go to the compulsory Labour Service. After 
all, he was born to something better than that! Why should he now go about 
with a spade? Couldn’t he be employed somehow intellectually, be given some 
intellectual work?’ What an odd idea, my dear friend, you have of the intellect! 
If your boy has worked for six months for Germany on the fortification of our 
Western front, he has perhaps done more practical good than all your intellect 
could do for Germany its whole life through. And above all: he has contributed 
to destroy one of the worst intellectual aberrations there is—the internal divi- 
sions within a people. We cannot of course say: ‘If he doesn’t want to, then he 
need not work.’ Does anyone fancy perhaps that work, for instance, in a chemi- 
cal factory with a very nasty smell is something so wonderful, so splendid, in a 
democracy? Don’t let anyone say to me: ‘Yes, but that is the charm of work 
that here gives forth its perfume.’ Not in the least! That is a stench, my honored 
gentlemen! But a hundred thousand workmen have to put up with that, and put 
up with it they do. Therefore it follows that the other can carry a spade, and 
carry it he will.” 

“And with that I come to the problem of freedom in general. Freedom, yes! 
So far as the interest of the community of the people gives the individual 
freedom, it is given him. But at the point where his freedom harms the interests 
of the community of the people, at that point the freedom of the individual 
ceases and the freedom of the people steps into its place. And besides in no State 
is intellectual achievement more highly valued than with us. I believe that one 
can see that even in leadership. We fancy, after all, that in Germany there are 
men at the head of the State who in intellect can stand comparison with the 
representatives of other States. But high above all the freedom of the individual 
there is the freedom of our people, the freedom of our Reich: and the security 
of the German Lebensraum is for us the supreme law. That we love peace I do 
not need to stress. I know that a certain type of international journalist pours 
forth his lies day after day, and covers us with his suspicions and his slanders. 
That does not surprise me, for I know these creatures: some of them were in 
Germany. They are also an article of export, but only as the spoiled goods of the 
German nation. In the American Union a boycott of German exports was or- 
ganized; it would have been more sensible, I feel, to have imported German 
goods rather than these most inferior German blackguards. We can at least be 
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glad to be rid of these goods! How the others will get free of them, that is their 
affair. That they shall not be a danger to us, we shall take care: for that I have 
already taken care. I do at least know my political ‘Friends’ from the time 
before we came into power, folk who at that time were always declaring that 
they knew no Fatherland. That, too, is true, for they are Jews and therefore 
have nothing to do with us. Naturally these folk now only confirm their former 
views, their old confession of faith. They agitate against Germany by every 
means in their power, and I—arm with every means in my power.” 

“That I love peace appears perhaps most clearly from my work: in that lies the 
difference between me and these war-mongers. What am I creating and what do 
these creatures do? I have here a great people and for it 1 am responsible. I try to 
make this people great and happy. Vast works are being created here, mighty 
industries are arising, great buildings are being called into life for the invigoration 
of the people, mighty architectural proofs of what our civilization can produce 
have been begun not only here in Berlin but in a great number of other German 
cities. What have we not created this year? What have we not begun this year? 
And how many of these works will need ten or twenty years before they are 
completed! I have then good reason enough to wish for peace. But these agi- 
tators have no use for peace; since they create nothing for peace, they are not 
working for peace. I do not need to mention any names: we know quite well 
these international scribblers. They are so monstrously clever! They know posi- 
tively everything. Only one thing they did not know—that I was coming to 
power. That they did not know even in January 1933. They did not know one 
thing more: that I should stay in power: that they did not believe even in 
February 1933. They did not know that I would set Germany free: they did not 
believe that—no, not even in 1935 or 1936. They did not know further that I 
should set free our German fellow countrymen and bring them back into their 
homeland: that they did not know even in 1937 and 1938. That I should 
liberate the few Germans who yet remained to be liberated, that they did not 
know even in February of this year. They have not known that I should end the 
unemployment of seven millions: they did not know that three years ago: they 
never believed it two years ago. That I should carry through a Four Years Plan in 
Germany they did not know. They knew absolutely nothing, but apart from that 
they know everything!” 

“I don’t know how it is: these folk have always been parasites, but sometimes 
it really almost seems as if they must be a special breed of brain-parasites—they 
know for instance precisely what is going on in my brain. What I would say, for 
example, in the speech which I am making before you now, they already knew 
that down to the smallest detail yesterday. Even before I knew myself, they 
already knew it, these vessels of wisdom! There is nothing which these creatures 
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do not know. And they have the brazen impudence as soon as their assertions 
have been proved to be lies straightway to produce new ones in their place. That 
is an old trick of the Jew! It does not give men any time to think over the last 
lie. For if men were given time to consider their former prophecies and how 
things fell out far otherwise then they would never again give them a penny for 
their thoughts—their lying reports. But that is precisely their strategy, their 
trick: hardly has one prophecy been falsified before they cap it with three new 
ones. And thus lie follows lie on a snowball system--one to-day, another lie 
to-morrow, a third the next day. The most recent lie at the moment is that the 
20,000 Germans who previously should have landed in Morocco have now 
landed in Liberia. Those who should have landed in Morocco were to have been 
conveyed in part by aeroplane: clearly they have spent the whole interval flying 
round in the air until they finally came down in Liberia. In a week of course it 
will be discovered that there are no Germans in Liberia: and then they will say: 
‘It was not Liberia, but Madagascar where they wanted to go.’ And if it is not 
that, then it is . | have only recently told you of all that is threatened: 
you have heard that in the Reichstag. These war-mongers who produce nothing, 
who in any event cannot come before the world and say ‘I have created this or 
that’—it is they who want to scourge the peoples once more into ruin. And you 
will understand if I do not rely on any declarations or assurances of people who 


are the agents of this warmongering—if I rely only on my German people, on 
you! All respect to a declaration of the League of Nations, but the German 
fortification of the western front is for me an even surer guarantee of our 
freedom.” ... 

[Hitler closed his speech with these words:| “On this First of May I look with 
unbounded confidence on the German future: that our people shall be rightly 
trained my Movement is the pledge! That it shall be bravely defended the Ger- 
man army is my security. That it never shall fall again into domestic chaos the 
community of the German people is my guarantee and within that community 
all the millions of Germany in town and country whom I greet at this moment. 
Our Great German Reich and our people from East and West and North and 
South, Sieg Heil!” 
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The 
German 
Business 

Community 

and the 

Rise 

of 
Hitler 


Whatever Hitler’s appeal to the Germans, it is important to 
remember that he did not come to power without at least tacit consent from 
the “establishment.” The following selections suggest the nature of 
the “cooperation” of the Krupp family, which made the production 
of war weapons its major business, and of Hjalmar Schacht, a financial 
wizard, What would lead German business interests to cooperate with 
Hitler’s revoltuion? Can we accept uncritically Krupp’s statement that he 
“felt... fully part of the magic circle of the solid community of the 
workers?” What is the significance of Poechlinger’s letter to Krupp? 
Did Schacht seem motivated by “principle” or by “practical” 
considerations”? 


Poechlinger’s Letter to Krupp 


Director of the Leading Department, 

Certified Engineer Josef Poechlinger 

Press Representative of the Reichs 
Minister, Dr. Todt. 


Berlin, W.8. 5 12.3.41. 

Pariser Place, 3, 

Telephone No. 11 6481. 

[note in pencil: For attention of Mr. Goerferns| 
[Stamp: Reply given as per enclosure, 14.3.41]. 


From Office of United States Chief Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, Nazi 
Conspiracy and Aggression, VI (1946), 1030-31, 1031-34, 464-S. 
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Dr Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 
Essen. 
at the Huegel. 


Dear Dr. Krupp, 


By request of the Reichs Minister, Dr. Todt, I am preparing to publish a presen- 
tation book for the German armament worker, in which he will be honoured on 
the account of his hard work for the German armament industry. 


The structure of the book is as follows:— 


. Dr. Todt Introduction. 

. Josef Weinheber. Ode to the German Armaments Worker. 

. Josef Poechlinger. “The Meaning of Work.” 

. M. Schulze-Fielitz (Reichs Ministry for Arms and Munitions), ‘““The Organi- 

zation of the German Armament Industry.” 

5. Reichs Department Leader Fuehrer (Chief Department of Technology, 
NSDAP). “The Employment of the Parties for the German Armament In- 
dustry.” 

“Works Leader and Armament Worker.” 

7. Maier-Dorn, Reichs School Trustee of the National Socialist Union of Ger- 
man Technology. “Front Line Soldier and Armament Worker.” 

8. Gauleiter Krebs. “Your Contribution to the Great Reich.” 


RWN Re 


May I ask whether you would be prepared to compile the chapter “Works 
Leader and Armament Worker”? A work of approximately twenty typewritten 
pages would be sufficient, in which you would briefly and pleasantly describe, in 
your capacity of the best-known and most authoritative representative of the 
German armament industry, the relationship between the works leader and 
armament worker, as well as your observations, adventures and experiences in 
connection with the workers. 

The article would have to reach me in about four weeks. 

I shall be grateful for a brief notification whether you are prepared to take on 
this work. 


Heil Hitler: 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Sgd.) Poechlinger. 
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Draft of Works Leader and Armaments Works 


Everyone can gather the significance of the outcome of the war for the Krupp 
works as well as for my wife and myself, without my writing about it at great 
length. It is general knowledge that hardly any works were so badly hit by the 
Treaty of Versailles as Krupp. At this point, once more, I should like to reiterate 
a few shattering figures. After the signing of the peace, values amounting to 104 
million goldmarks were destroyed at our works. Nine thousand three hundred 
machines, with a total weight of 60,000 tons were demolished or destroyed 
amounting to nearly half of our entire machinery of November 1918. Eight 
hundred and one thousand, four hundred and twenty pieces of gauges, moulds, 
jigs and tools, with a total weight of 9588 tons were destroyed. Three hundred 
and seventy-nine plants, such as presses, hardening ovens, oil and water tanks, 
cooling plants and cranes were smashed. 

In those days the situation seemed hopeless at times. It appeared even more 
desperate if one remained as firmly convinced as I was that “Versailles” could 
not represent the end. 

Everything in me revolted against believing, and many many Germans felt 
likewise, that the German people should remain enslaved forever. 

I knew German history only too well, and I believed, particularly with my 
experiences in other parts of the world, that I knew the German people. For that 
reason, I never believed that, in spite of all existing evidence to the contrary, a 
change would come one day; I did not know, nor did I ask myself that question, 
but I believed in it; but owing to this—and today I can talk about these things, 
and this is the first time that I do so publicly and at length—owning to this, I 
emphasize, I, as the responsible leader of the Krupp Works, had to come to 
conclusions of great significance. If ever there should be a resurrection for Ger- 
many, if ever she were to shake off the chains of Versailles, then Krupp would 
have to be prepared. 

The machines were demolished; the tools were destroyed; but one thing had 
remained—the men, the men at the drawing boards and in the workshops, who, 
in happy co-operation had brought the manufacture of guns to its last perfec- 
tion. Their skill would have to be saved, these immense resources of knowledge 
and experience. The decisions of that period were, probably, amongst the most 
difficult ones of my life. Even though camouflaged I had to maintain Krupps as 
an armament factory for the distant future, in spite of all obstacles. Only in a 
very small and most trustworthy circle could I speak about the actual reasons 
which caused me to pursue this intention of reorganizing the works for the 
production of certain definite articles. I had to be prepared, therefore, to be 
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generally misunderstood, probably have ridicule heaped upon myself—as it 
promptly occurred, of course—but never in my life have I felt the inner urge for 
my actions as strongly as in those fateful weeks and months of the years 
1919-20. Just then I felt myself fully part of the magic circle of the solid 
community of the workers. | understood the sentiments of my workers, who 
until now had so proudly worked for Germany’s defense and who now were 
suddenly to undergo what, from their point of view, meant some sort of degra- 
dation. I owed it to them, too, to keep my chin up, and think of a better future. 
Without losing time or skilled men the necessary preparations were made and 
measures taken. Thus, to the surprise of many people, Krupps concentrated on 
the manufacture of articles which seemed to be particularly remote from the 
activities of the weapon-smithy. Even the Allied spying commission was fooled. 
Padlocks, milk cans, cash registers, rail mending machines, refuse carts and simi- 
lar rubbish appeared really innocent, and locomotives and motor cars appeared 
perfectly “peaceful.” 

In this manner, during years of unobtrusive work, we created the scientific and 
material conditions which were necessary in order to be ready to work for the 
Armed Forces of the Reich at the right hour, and without loss of time and 
experience. Many a fellow worker will have had his own private thoughts and 
often have been without a clue, just why he was employed in this and that 
manner. 

The whole reorganization, furthermore, was not only a personnel problem and 
of a purely technical character, but was also of immense economic significance. 
Our new production had to meet competition, far superior because of its con- 
siderable start. 


It was my aim at all times, even when measures for the reduction of personnel 
were simply unavoidable, to maintain the nucleus of the workers at Krupp, 
whom we would need one day,—and nothing could deter me from that conten- 
tion—for the purpose of rearmament. 


After the assumption of power by Adolf Hitler I had the satisfaction of being 
able to report to the Fuehrer that Krupp needed only a short period to get ready 
for the re-arming of the German people and that there were no gaps in our 
experience. The blood of our comrades had not been shed in vain on that 
Passion Saturday of 1923. Thus, many a time I was able to walk through the old 
and new work-shops with him and to experience the gratitude expressed in the 
cheers of the workers of Krupps. 

We worked with incredible zeal during those years after 1933, and finally 
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when war broke out, speed and output increased still further. We are, all of us, 
proud that we have thus been able to contribute to the tremendous successes of 
our Forces. 


It may appear that this record of mine is of too personal a character. But when I 
spoke of myself and the business concern in my trust, when I spoke of my 
experiences and impressions during a long life, I only did so to make the subject 
“Works Leader and Armament Worker” more colourful and descriptive, in pref- 
erence to treating it under general headings. 

I am standing here not wanting to make myself an example, for many another 
man who has been put into his key position in the German armament industry 
through fate, and, I think, his suitability. Like the workers of Krupps, these 
workers, too, are doing their duty faithfully in many other works. I have always 
considered it an honour, as well as an obligation, to be the leader of an arma- 
ments plant, and I know that the workers of Krupps share these sentiments. 

This, thanks to the educational work of the National Socialist Leaders of the 
State, this is the same everywhere in Germany. What I have said especially about 
the armament worker applies, and this I know, to simply every German worker; 
with the help of these men and women, working with all their hearts, cool heads 
and skilled hands for the great whole, we shall succeed whatever our fate may 
be. 


Interrogation of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht at “Dustbin” 


Interrogator: C, J. Hynning 


Q. When did you next see Goering? 

A. He invited me to a party in his house for the first of January 1931, where I 
met Hitler. 

Q. Did you meet anybody else? 

A. At that party Fritz Thyssen was also present, and that evening Hitler made a 
long speech, for almost two hours, although the company was a small one. 


Q. Was that a monologue? 
A. An entire monologue and everything that he said was reasonable and mod- 
erate that night. 


Q. What did he say? 
A. Oh, ideas he expressed before, but it was full of will and spirit. 


Q. What did he say? 
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A. He elaborated his program as it was outlined more extensively in his book. 


Q. And in the party platform? 
A. Yes, also the party platform. But the platform is very short and brief, it is 
not so full of general phrases. 


. Were there any prominent officers present? 
No. 


. Any industrialists like Fritz Thyssen? 
No. 


What was your impression at the end of that evening? 
. | thought that Hitler was a man with whom one could cooperate. 


. Did you think he was a man of the future and that you had to deal with him 
as a man of the future? 
A. Well, I could not know that at the time. 


Q. Did you think it desirable to join the Nazi Party at that time? 

A. I can’t tell you as to that time, but if his ideas, which he developed that 
night, were backed by a big party, as it seemed to be, I think that one could join 
that group for public purposes. 


Q. Let us then direct our attention to February and March 1933. I have been 
told by Goering and by Funk and Baron von Schnizler and also by Thyssen, that 
there was a meeting held in the house of Goering of certain prominent German 
industrialists at which you were also present in 1933. This was after Hitler 
became chancellor but before the elections of that spring. Hitler came into the 
meeting and made a short speech and left. Then, according to the testimony of 
Funk, you passed the hat. You asked the industrialists to support the Nazi Party 
financially to the tune of approximately 7, 8, 9 or 10 million marks. Do you 
recall that? 

A. I recall that meeting very well. And I have answered the same question to 
Major Tilley. It must be in one of my former memorandums or in the hearings 
done by Major Tilley. As far as I remember the meeting was not in Goering’s 
house, but in some hotel room I think, or some other more public room. After 
Hitler had made his speech the old Krupp von Bohlen answered Hitler and 
expressed the unanimous feeling of the industrialists to support Hitler. After 
that I spoke for the financial part only, not on political principles or intentions. 
And the amount which I collected was 3 million marks. The apportionment 
amongst the industrialists was made not by me but by they themselves and the 
payments afterwards were made to the bank of Delbruck Schickler. The books 
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will certainly show the amounts which were paid in and which went to the 
party. I had nothing to do with that account. I just played the role of cashier or 
financial treasurer at the meeting itself. 


Otto Dietrich: 
The 
Nazi 
Concept 
of 


Community 


In the following selection Otto Dietrich, the Nazi Press Chief, tries 
to justify the racist concept of community by resting it upon the 
philosophical and moral traditions of the past—which Nazism rejects—upon 
Aristotle and Kant. Are thinkers like Kant, whom we honor for his eloquent 
defense of such concepts as reason, freedom, and God, responsible for the 
nihilism and violent repression of freedom and individualism which is 
characteristic of the Nazi era? Are social philosophies that postulate 
that the individual has no identity outside of the community fascistic by 
implication? 


In an age in which intellect is confronted by revolutionary changes in contempo- 
rary society, we must reexamine the question of being. We live today on the 
threshold of a new epoch, an epoch that owes its origins to the World War and to 
the national and social revolutions that this conflict unleashed. It is hardly 
surprising that this transition to a new order of things is reflected . . . in a crisis 


From Die Philosophiachen Grundlagen des Nationalsozialismus: Ein Ruf zu den Waffen 
Deutschen Geistes by Otto Dietrich, (Breslau: Hirt, 1935) pp. 13-21, 23-27, 30. Translated 
by Robert E. Herzstein. 
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of the modern mind and of modern philosophy. This crisis would only justify 
skepticism in us if we felt that the passing away of what once was dominant was 
dragging us down with it. But the fact that in every part of the world the new is 
struggling with the old does not mean that we—who represent the triumph and 
shape of the new—are free from the need to carry the intellectual banner of a 
new age into the future. 

Let us examine the intellectual world-views of the great philosophers of the 
past. What do almost all of them have in common? They all start out from the 
premise that we may call “individualism.” (Man as the measure of all things. Man 
as the unity of mind and matter, subject and object, man as the origin and aim 
of all philosophy.) The individual has been the central point and focus of the 
philosophy of all ages, the heart of all knowledge and perception... indi- 
vidualism was, to use Kant’s terminology, the basic category of philosophic 
speculation. [Obviously, then,] the crisis of modern life—which we are now 
experiencing all around us—must also be the crisis of individualistic philosophy. 
And just as social life, turning from the false deification of the individual toward 
the concept of the community, is finding a new orientation, so must intellectual 
life (and philosophy in particular) reflect such vital changes if it is to revive... . 

Individualistic philosophy starts with individual consciousness as the only 
given fact, and goes on to make this fact master of the universe. . . . Philosophy 
becomes the chaotic playground of metaphysical speculation. To achieve knowl- 
edge of the world through philosophy [is] a seductive thought, one which has 
always attracted the best minds—and always will. But history shows us that all 
individualistic philosophy ends in doctrines which cannot be proven, cannot 
understand life in its concrete wholeness. Individualism only achieves some prac- 
tical, positive insights where it establishes the premises and limits of knowledge. 
... The inexplicable unity of perceiver and object remains for individualism the 
puzzling “nexus of the world,” and even Schopenhauer had to acknowledge the 
truth of this statement. Even Kant’s brilliant theory of cognition, an individu- 
alistic one, postulates a “‘practical reason” that is found in the mores of the 
community. [In short,] individualistic philosophy, which set out to solve the 
riddle of the universe, ends face to face with the community (Gemeinschaft) and 
only begins to achieve practical results when it crosses the threshold into uni- 
versalist thinking. With this observation we have arrived at a crucial point in our 
discussion. 

Individualistic philosophy starts with the fundamental assumption that man 
[as man] is an isolated phenomenon. This premise is totally false—no matter 
how deeply rooted it may be—and rests upon a fateful intellectual error. Man 
enters the world not as an individual but as a member of a community. In all of 
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his actions man is a collective being, and can only be thought of as such. Man is 
of necessity a being who must live with others in a community. His life unfolds 
and takes on meaning only in the community. The community is a concept 
which is the basis of the history of mankind. It is the shell within which human 
life runs its course from the cradle to the grave. Without it human life is unthink- 
able svete 

Let me clarify one point before continuing. The concept of universalism that I 
will... use has nothing to do with [such] nebulous ideas [as] “human society” 
or “mankind.” This universalism of ours [we, the Nazis] is the opposite of 
individualism, a concept that achieves reality not in “society” but in com- 
munity.... 

We will later see how a new intellectual approach, one that rests upon the 
concept of folk consciousness as an ultimate biologically determined fact, mean- 
ingfully relates to the tremendous and revolutionary events of our time. 

Knowledge of the fact that the individual is only a part of a larger totality is 
not a discovery that I am claiming for myself. The “social approach” has long 
been used in many of our disciplines, and has been a much discussed problem. 
The point is, however, that this methodology has not found any inner tie with 
the racial and organic thought processes of National Socialism. In sociology... 
the growing scholarly interest in the problem of society achieved the status of a 
separate field. ... 

The intellectual world has long been concerned with the problem but has erred 
in fragmenting isolated points and in giving partial answers. There was no total 
and radical new approach in terms of theory....This is where the National 
Socialist world-view can make the final scholarly breakthrough by placing the 
universal idea of the [racial] community where it belongs: on the throne of 
thought as the keystone in the arch of the social sciences and the humani- 
ties.... The basic categories of history and of material reality are the folk 
communities, the races, and the nations... . 

Paul Krannhals [the young philosopher who recently died in Munich] said 
that “The individual ...has neither the right nor the duty to exist, since right 
and duty have their origin in the community.” He promotes organic thinking as 
the expression of the growing recuperation of the German soul. He saw the true 
essence of the German spirit not in the rational adjustment of the world, but in 
the irrational nature of experience. Instinct and intuition here become vital 
forces of knowledge. “The philosophical revitalization of the German present 
mean)the renewal of the mystic totality of our soul. Its goal is the dominance of 
the racially molded soul of our [German] species. . . .” 

The Dominican prior Meister Eckhardt taught in Cologne around 1300... . We 
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can consider him as the discoverer of the German soul. He revealed the inner 
orientation of the German mind, the “fastness of the German soul,” and that 
“will which is capable of all things.” Kant’s moral law, “Always act in such a 
way that the maxims of your will can serve as the principles for universal laws,” 
is the classical statement of National Socialist ethics. Fichte...was the... 
prophet of the nation. He wanted the realm of the intellect to become the 
domain of man and his total spirit, not the ivy abode of pedantry. His maxim “I 
will not merely think, I will act” is in harmony with the tenets of National 
Socialism. In the truest sense of the word, his demand that the state guarantee 
the worker a decent living standard, outlined in the Closed Commercial State, is 
practical National Socialism. 

All of the above concepts represent universal, organic, National Socialist think- 
ing, not individualism and liberalism. .. . 

“There is no such thing as world history, there is only the history of different 
races and nations.” This is what [Arthur] Rosenberg tells us about the study of 
history. Racial theory and research must therefore become important fields of 
scholarly work. The universal and organic view of the state logically results in 
the doctrine of the folk community as the essential foundation of the state.... 

Such a new philosophy [is] not bound ... by a specifically national outlook. 
This philosophy is a universally valid principle of knowledge that has some merit 
for all nations, even if many nations are not politically mature enough [to 
comprehend] the full-blown implications of such a racially grounded view of the 
world. ... 

The German intellect thus has great tasks to perform, many of which are 
relevant to the whole world. One would think that liberalism would be free of 
rigid dogmatism and of its own assumptions to permit the emergence of new life 
in the sphere of intellect. But the so-called “immortal” ideas of liberalism are the 
very ideas that destroy nations. Today we see in Germany and Italy a break- 
through towards the highest folk stage of nationhood. This is signified by struc- 
tural changes of a fundamental nature, changes that will not only liberate the 
inner vitality of those nations for the benefit of all but will also alter the 
hierarchy of nations on the basis of the natural needs and interests of all 
States. ... 

For all of these reasons, I think we can see that natural freedom is the liberty 
of the personality, that is, of the individual who by his creativity contributes to 
the community. .. . However, one can only be creative for the community. Only 
he who is conscious of his obligations to the nation and acts accordingly can be 
creative.... Harmony between the will of the individual and his duties to the 
community can... be achieved... only when it is the spontaneous outgrowth 
of a community that has alertly furthered its self-consciousness. 
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Thomas Wolfe: 
An 
American 
Novelist 
in 
Nazi 
Germany 


Thomas Wolfe (1900-38) was an American author. Offered free passage by 
a German magazine in exchange for a few articles about Germany, Wolfe left 
for Berlin in July 1936 to watch the Olympic games. His attitude toward 
Nazi Germany had been ambivalent. Of all the foreign countries he had ever 
seen, Germany was the one, which he liked best, and with whose people he 
had the most natural, instant, and instinctive sympathy and understanding. 
By the time he returned to the United States, however, he was passionately 
opposed to Nazism: “Europe this summer,” he wrote soon after returning, 
“was a volcano of poisonous and constricted hatred. ... The great 
engines of war... are being constantly enlarged and magnified. ...” 

He described his experiences in You Can’t Go Home Again (1940). We 
have excerpted part of the chapter called “‘The Dark Messiah.” 


Has George (i.e., Wolfe) exaggerated the political significance of the 1936 
Olympic Games for Nazi Germany? Do you agree with his distinction between 
the Nazis, the perpetrators of terror, and the rest of the Germans, “a 
great people... psychically wounded... an entire nation... infested 
with... an ever-present fear?” 


The Dark Messiah 


George had not been in Germany since 1928 and the early months of 1929, 
when he had had to spend weeks of slow convalescence in a Munich hospital 
after a fight in a beer hall. Before that foolish episode, he had stayed for a while 
in a little town in the Black Forest, and he remembered that there had been 


From Thomas Wolfe’s You Can’t Go Home Again pp. 621-622, 625-633. Copyright, 1940, 
by Maxwell Perkins. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., and Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd. 
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great excitement because an election was being held. The state of politics was 
chaotic, with a bewildering number of parties, and the Communists polled a 
surprisingly large vote. People were disturbed and anxious, and there seemed to 
be a sense of impending calamity in the air. 

This time, things were different. Germany had changed. 

Ever since 1933, when the change occurred, George had read, first with amaze- 
ment, shock, and doubt, then with despair and a leaden sinking of the heart, all 
the newspaper accounts of what was going on in Germany. He found it hard to 
believe some of the reports. Of course, there were irresponsible extremists in 
Germany as elsewhere, and in times of crisis no doubt they got out of hand, but 
he thought he knew Germany and the German people, and on the whole he was 
inclined to feel that the true state of affairs had been exaggerated and that things 
simply could not be as bad as they were pictured. 

And now, on the train from Paris, where he had stopped off for five weeks, he 
met some Germans who gave him reassurance. They said there was no longer any 
confusion or chaos in politics and government, and no longer any fear among the 
people, because everyone was so happy. This was what George wanted desper- 
ately to believe, and he was prepared to be happy, too. For no man ever went to 
a foreign land under more propitious conditions than those which attended his 
arrival in Germany early in May, 1936. 

It is said that Byron awoke one morning at the age of twenty-four to find 
himself famous. George Webber had to wait eleven years longer. He was thirty- 
five when he reached Berlin, but it was magic just the same. Perhaps he was not 
really very famous, but that didn’t matter, because for the first and last time in 
his life he felt as if he were. Just before he left Paris a letter had reached him 
from Fox Edwards, telling him that his new book was having a great success in 
America. Then, too, his first book had been translated and published in Ger- 
many the year before. The German critics had said tremendous things about it, it 
had had a very good sale, and his name was known. When he got to Berlin the 
people were waiting for him. 

The month of May is wonderful everywhere. It was particularly wonderful in 
Berlin that year. Along the streets, in the Tiergarten, in all the great gardens, and 
along the Spree Canal the horse chestnut trees were in full bloom. The crowds 
sauntered underneath the trees on the Kurftirstendamm, the terraces of the cafés 
were jammed with people, and always, through the golden sparkle of the days, 
there was a sound of music in the air. George saw the chains of endlessly lovely 
lakes around Berlin, and for the first time he knew the wonderful golden bronze 
upon the tall poles of the kiefern trees. Before, he had visited only the south of 
Germany, the Rhinelands and Bavaria; now the north seemed even more en- 
chanting. 
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He planned to stay all summer, and one summer seemed too short a time to 
encompass all the beauty, magic, and almost intolerable joy which his life had 
suddenly become, and which he felt would never fade or tarnish if only he could 
remain in Germany forever. For, to cap it all, his second book was translated and 
brought out within a short time of his arrival, and its reception exceeded any- 
thing he had ever dared to hope for. Perhaps his being there at. the time may 
have had something to do with it. The German critics outdid each other in 
singing his praises. If one called him “the great American epic writer,” the next 
seemed to feel he had to improve on that, and called him “the American 
Homer.” So now everywhere he went there were people who knew his work. His 
name flashed and shone. He was a famous man. 

Fame shed a portion of her loveliness on everything about him. Life took on 
an added radiance. The look, feel, taste, smell, and sound of everything had 
gained a tremendous and exciting enhancement, and all because Fame was at his 
side. He saw the world with a sharper relish of perception than he had ever 
known before. All the confusion, fatigue, dark doubt, and bitter hopelessness 
that had afflicted him in times past had gone, and no shadow of any kind 
remained. It seemed to him that he had won a final and utterly triumphant 
victory over all the million forms of life. His spirit was no longer tormented, 
exhausted, and weighted down with the ceaseless effort of his former struggles 
with Amount and Number. He was wonderfully aware of everything, alive in 
every pore. 

Fame even gave a tongue to silence, a language to unuttered speech. Fame was 
with him almost all the time, but even when he was alone without her, in places 
where he was not known and his name meant nothing, the aura which Fame had 
shed still clung to him and he was able to meet each new situation with a sense 
of power and confidence, of warmth, friendliness, and good fellowship. He had 
become the Jord of life. There had been a time in his youth when he felt that 
people were always laughing at him, and he had been ill at ease with strangers 
and had gone to every new encounter with a chip on his shoulder. But now he 
was life’s strong and light-hearted master, and everyone he met and talked to— 
waiters, taxi drivers, porters in hotels, elevator boys, casual acquaintances in 
trams and trains and on the street—felt at once the flood of happy and affection- 
ate power within him, and responded to him eagerly, instinctively, with instant 
natural liking, as men respond to the clean and shining light of the young 
SUtler- 


You Can’t Go Home Again 


It was the season of the great Olympic games, and almost every day George and 
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Else went to the stadium in Berlin. George observed that the organizing genius of 
the German people, which has been used so often to such noble purpose, was 
now more thrillingly displayed than he had ever seen it before. The sheer page- 
antry of the occasion was overwhelming, so much so that he began to feel 
oppressed by it. There seemed to be something ominous in it. One sensed a 
stupendous concentration of effort, a tremendous drawing together and ordering 
in the vast collective power of the whole land. And the thing that made it seem 
ominous was that it so evidently went beyond what the games themselves de- 
manded. The games were overshadowed, and were no longer merely sporting 
competitions to which other nations had sent their chosen teams. They became, 
day after-day, an orderly and overwhelming demonstration in which the whole 
of Germany had been schooled and disciplined. It was as if the games had been 
chosen as a symbol of the new collective might, a means of showing to the world 
in concrete terms what this new power had come to be. 

With no past experience in such affairs, the Germans had constructed a mighty 
stadium which was the most beautiful and most perfect in its design that had 
ever been built. And all the accessories of this monstrous plant—the swimming 
pools, the enormous halls, the lesser stadia—had been laid out and designed with 
this same cohesion of beauty and of use. The organization was superb. Not only 
were the events themselves, down to the minutest detail of each competition, 
staged and run off like clockwork, but the crowds—such crowds as no other 
great city has ever had to cope with, and the like of which would certainly have 
snarled and maddened the traffic of New York beyond hope of untangling—were 
handled with a quietness, order, and speed that was astounding. 

The daily spectacle was breath-taking in its beauty and magnificence. The 
stadium was a tournament of color that caught the throat; the massed splendor 
of the banners made the gaudy decorations of America’s great parades, presi- 
dential inaugurations, and World’s Fairs seem like shoddy carnivals in compari- 
son. And for the duration of the Olympics, Berlin itself was transformed into a 
kind of annex to the stadium. From one end of the city to the other, from the 
Lustgarten to the Brandenburger Tor, along the whole broad sweep of Unter den 
Linden, through the vast avenues of the faéry Tiergarten, and out through the 
western part of Berlin to the very portals of the stadium, the whole town was a 
thrilling pageantry of royal banners—not merely endless miles of looped-up bunt- 
ing, but banners fifty feet in height, such as might have graced the battle tent of 
some great emperor. 

And all through the day, from moming on, Berlin became a mighty Ear, 
attuned, attentive, focused on the stadium. Everywhere the air was filled with a 
single voice. The green trees along the Kurftirstendamm began to talk: from 
loud-speakers concealed in their branches an announcer in the stadium spoke to 
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the whole city—and for George Webber it was a strange experience to hear the 
familiar terms of track and field translated into the tongue that Goethe used. He 
would be informed now that the Vorlauf was about to be run—and then the 
Zwischenlauf—and at length the Endlauf—and the winner: 

“Owens—Oo Ess Ah!” 

Meanwhile, through those tremendous banner-laden ways, the crowds 
thronged ceaselessly all day long. The wide promenade of Unter den Linden was 
solid with patient, tramping German feet. Fathers, mothers, children, young 
folks, old—the whole material of the nation was there from every corner of the 
land. From morn to night they trudged, wide-eyed, full of wonder, past the 
marvel of those banner-laden ways. And among them one saw the bright stabs of 
color of Olympic jackets and the glint of foreign faces: the dark features of 
Frenchmen and Italians, the ivory grimace of the Japanese, the straw hair and 
blue eyes of the Swedes, and the big Americans, natty in straw hats, white 
flannels, and blue coats crested with the Olympic seal. 

And there were great displays of marching men, sometimes ungunned but 
rhythmic as regiments of brown shirts went swinging through the streets. By 
noon each day all the main approaches to the games, the embannered streets and 
avenues of the route which the Leader would take to the stadium, miles away, 
were walled in by the troops. They stood at ease, young men, laughing and 
talking with each other—the Leader’s bodyguards, the Schutz Staffel units, the 
Storm Troopers, all the ranks and divisions in their different uniforms—and they 
stretched in two unbroken lines from the Wilhelm-strasse up to the arches of the 
Brandenburger Tor. Then, suddenly, the sharp command, and instantly there 
would be the solid smack of ten thousand leather boots as they came together 
with the sound of war. 

It seemed as if everything had been planned for this moment, shaped to this 
triumphant purpose. But the people—they had not been planned. Day after day, 
behind the unbroken wall of soldiers, they stood and waited in a dense and 
patient throng. These were the masses of the nation, the poor ones of the earth, 
the humble ones of life, the workers and the wives, the mothers and the chil- 
dren—and day after day they came and stood and waited. They were there 
because they did not have money enough to buy the little cardboard squares 
that would have given them places within the magic ring. From noon till night 
they waited for just two brief and golden moments of the day: the moment 
when the Leader went out to the stadium, and the moment when he returned. 

At last he came—and something like a wind across a field of grass was shaken 
through that crowd, and from afar the tide rolled up with him, and in it was the 
voice, the hope, the prayer of the land. The Leader came by slowly in a shining 
car, a little dark man with a comic-opera mustache, erect and standing, moveless 
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and unsmiling, with his hand upraised, palm outward, not in Nazi-wise salute, 
but straight up, in a gesture of blessing such as the Buddha or Messiahs use. 


From the beginning of their relationship, and straight through to the end, Else 
refused to discuss with George anything even remotely connected with the Nazi 
regime. That was a closed subject between them. But others were not so discreet. 
The first weeks passed, and George began to hear some ugly things. From time 
to time, at parties, dinners, and the like, when George would speak of his 
enthusiasm for Germany and the German people, various friends that he had 
made would, if they had had enough to drink, take him aside afterwards and, 
after looking around cautiously, lean toward him with an air of great secrecy and 
whisper: 

“But have you heard... ? And have you heard... ?” 

He did not see any of the ugly things they whispered about. He did not see 
anyone beaten. He did not see anyone imprisoned, or put to death. He did not 
see any men in concentration camps. He did not see openly anywhere the 
physical manifestations of a brutal and compulsive force. 

True, there were men in brown uniforms everywhere, and men in black uni- 
forms, and men in uniforms of olive green, and everywhere in the streets there 
was the solid smack of booted feet, the blare of brass, the tootling of fifes, and 
the poignant sight of young faces shaded under iron helmets, with folded arms 
and ramrod backs, precisely seated in great army lorries. But all of this had 
become so mixed in with his joy over his own success, his feeling for Else, and 
the genial temper of the people making holiday, as he had seen and known it so 
many pleasant times before, that even if it did not now seem good, it did not 
seem sinister or bad. 

Then something happened. It didn’t happen suddenly. It just happened as a 
cloud gathers, as fog settles, as rain begins to fall. 

A man George had met was planning to give a party for him and asked him if 
he wanted to ask any of his friends. George mentioned one. His host was silent 
for a moment; he looked embarrassed; then he said that the person George had 
named had formerly been the editorial head of a publication that had been 
suppressed, and that one of the people who had been instrumental in its suppres- 
sion had been invited to the party, so would George mind—? 

George named another, an old friend named Franz Heilig whom he had first 
met in Munich years before, and who now lived in Berlin, and of whom he was 
very fond. Again the anxious pause, the embarrassment, the halting objections. 
This person was—was—well, George’s host said he knew about this person and 
knew he did not go to parties—he would not come if he were invited—so would 
George mind—? 
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George next spoke the name of Else von Kohler, and the response to this 
suggestion was of the same kind. How long had he known this woman? Where, 
and under what circumstances, had he met her? George tried to reassure his 
hosts on all these scores. He told the man he need have no fear of any sort about 
Else. His host was instant, swift, in his apologies: oh, by no means—he was sure 
the lady was eminently all right—only, nowadays—with a mixed gathering—he 
had tried to pick a group of people whom George had met and who all knew one 
another—he had thought it would be much more pleasant that way—strangers at 
a party were often shy, constrained, and formal—Frau von Kohler would not 
know anybody there—so would George mind—? 

Not long after this baffling experience a friend came to see him. “In a few 
days,” his friend said, “you will receive a phone call from a certain person. He 
will try to meet you, to talk to you. Have nothing to do with this man.” 

George laughed. His friend was a sober-minded German, rather on the dull and 
heavy side, and his face was so absurdly serious as he spoke that George thought 
he was trying to play some lumbering joke upon him. He wanted to know who 
this mysterious personage might be who was so anxious to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

To George’s amazement and incredulity, his friend named a high official in the 
government. 

But why, George asked, should this man want to meet him? And why, if he 
did, should he be afraid of him? 

At first his friend would not answer. Finally he muttered circumspectly: 

“Listen to me. Stay away from this man. | tell you for your own good.” He 
paused, not knowing how to say it; then: “You have heard of Captain Roehm? 
You know about him? You know what happened to him?” George nodded. 
“Well,” his friend went on in a troubled voice, “there were others who were not 
shot in the purge. This man I speak of is one of the bad ones. We have a name 
for him—it is ‘The Prince of Darkness. ” 

George did not know what to make of all this. He tried to puzzle it out but 
could not, so at last he dismissed it from his mind. But within a few days the 
official whom his friend had named did telephone, and did ask to meet him. 
George offered some excuse and avoided seeing the man, but the episode was 
most peculiar and unsettling. 

Both of these baffling experiences contained elements of comedy and melo- 
drama, but those were the superficial aspects. George began to realize now the 
tragedy that lay behind such things. There was nothing political in any of it. The 
roots of it were much more sinister and deep and evil than politics or even racial 
prejudice could ever be. For the first time in his life he had come upon some- 
thing full of horror that he had never known before—something that made all 
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the swift violence and passion of America, the gangster compacts, the sudden 
killings, the harshness and corruption that infested portions of American busi- 
ness and public life, seem innocent beside it. What George began to see was a 
picture of a great people who had been psychically wounded and were now 
desperately ill with some dread malady of the soul. Here was an entire nation, he 
now realized, that was infested with the contagion of an ever-present fear. It was 
a kind of creeping paralysis which twisted and blighted all human relations. The 
pressures of a constant and infamous compulsion had silenced this whole people 
into a sweltering and malignant secrecy until they had become spiritually septic 
with the distillations of their own self-poisons, for which now there was no 
medicine or release. 

As he began to see and understand the true state of affairs, George wondered 
if anyone could be so base as to exult at this great tragedy, or to feel hatred for 
the once-mighty people who were the victims of it. Culturally, from the 
eighteenth century on, the German was the first citizen of Europe. In Goethe 
there was made sublimely articulate a world spirit which knew no boundary lines 
of nationality, politics, race, or religion, which rejoiced in the inheritance of all 
mankind, and which wanted no domination or conquest of that inheritance save 
that of participating in it and contributing to it. This German spirit in art, 
literature, music, science, and philosophy continued in an unbroken line right 
down to 1933, and it seemed to George that there was not a man or woman alive 
in the world who was not, in one way or another, the richer for it. 

When he first visited Germany, in 1925, the evidence of that spirit was mani- 
fest everywhere in the most simple and unmistakable ways. For example, one 
could not pass the crowded window of a bookshop in any town without in- 
stantly observing in it a reflection of the intellectual and cultural enthusiasm of 
the German people. The contents of the shop revealed a breadth of vision and of 
interest that would have made the contents of a French bookshop, with its 
lingual and geographic constrictions, seem paltry and provincial. The best writers 
of every country were as well known in Germany as in their own land. Among 
the Americans, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, and Jack 
London had particularly large followings; their books were sold and read every- 
where. And the work of America’s younger writers was eagerly sought out and 
published. 

Even in 1936 this noble enthusiasm, although it had been submerged and 
mutilated by the regime of Adolph Hitler, was still apparent in the most touch- 
ing way. George had heard it said that good books could no longer be published 
and read in Germany. This, he found, was not true, as some of the other things 
he had heard about Germany were not true. And about Hitler's Germany he felt 
that one must be very true. And the reason one needed to be very true was that 
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the thing in it which every decent person must be against was false. You could 
not turn the other cheek to wrong, but also, it seemed to him, you could not be 
wrong about wrong. You had to be right about it. You could not meet lies and 
trickery with lies and trickery, although there were some people who argued that 
you should. 

So it was not true that good books could no longer be published and read in 
Germany. And because it was not true, the tragedy of the great German spirit 
was more movingly evident, in the devious and distorted ways in which it now 
manifested itself, than it would have been if it were true. Good books were still 
published if their substance did not, either openly or by implication criticize the 
Hitler regime or controvert its dogmas. And it would simply be stupid to assert 
that any book must criticize Hitler and controvert his doctrines in order to be 
good. 

For these reasons, the eagerness, curiosity, and enthusiasm of the Germans for 
such good books as they were still allowed to read had been greatly intensified. 
They wanted desperately to find out what was going on in the world, and the 
only way they had left was to read whatever books they could get that had been 
written outside of Germany. This seemed to be one basic explanation of their 
continued interest in American writing, and that they were interested was a fact 
as overwhelming as it was pathetic. Under these conditions, the last remnants of 
the German spirit managed to survive only as drowning men survive—by clutch- 
ing desperately at any spar that floated free from the wreckage of their ship. 

So the weeks, the months, the summer passed, and everywhere about him 
George saw the evidences of this dissolution, this shipwreck of a great spirit. The 
poisonous emanations of suppression, persecution, and fear permeated the air 
like miasmic and pestilential vapors, tainting, sickening, and blighting the lives of 
everyone he met. It was a plague of the spirit—invisible, but as unmistakable as 
death. Little by little it sank in on him through all the golden singing of that 
summer, until at last he felt it, breathed it, lived it, and knew it for the thing it 
was. 
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W. H. Auden: 
Schoolchildren 


In “Schoolchildren,” W. H, Auden suggests questions, many of which still 
seem relevant. Does education “free” schoolchildren, or repress them? Does it 
encourage intellectual creativity or conformity? What does Auden mean by 
“fallacious angels of a vision?” 


Here are all the captivities; the cells are as real: 

But these are unlike the prisoners we know 

Who are outraged or pining or wittily resigned 
Or just wish all away. 


For they dissent so little, so nearly content 
With the dumb play of the dog, the licking and rushing; 
The bars of love are so strong, their conspiracies 

Weak like the vows of drunkards. 


Indeed their strangeness is difficult to watch: 
The condemned see only the fallacious angels of a vision; 
So little effort lies behind their smiling, 

The beast of vocation is afraid. 


But watch them, O, set against our size and timing 

The almost neuter, the slightly awkward perfection; 

For the sex is there, the broken bootlace is broken, 
The professor’s dream is not true. 


Yet the tyranny is so easy. The improper word 
Scribbled upon the fountain, is that all the rebellion? 
The storm of tears shed in the corner, are these 

The seeds of the new life? 


From Collected Shorter Poems 1927-1957, by W. H. Auden, Copyright 1940 and renewed 
1968 by W. H. Auden, reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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Poetry 
and 
Mass 

Society 


Does modern mass society, governed by “efficient” bureaucracies and 
run by no-less “efficient”’ machines, permit individual expression and 
freedom? Reproduced below are selections from W. H. Auden and Robert Frost. 
It is perhaps significant that they reflect the almost unanimous 
condemnation of an age of technology by poets. Does this apparent fact 
indicate that poets are “‘superfluous’’—i.e., that poets have no place in a 
“modern”’ society, because they are not functional? What arguments seem 
meaningful to the reader? Is it the emphasis upon conformity and 
materialism in Auden? Or the absurdity, even of death, to which Frost 
alludes? 


Departmental 


Robert Frost 
(1875-1963) 


An ant on the tablecloth 

Ran into a dormant moth 

Of many times his size. 

He showed not the least surprise. 
His business wasn’t with such. 
He gave it scarcely a touch, 

And was off on his duty run. 
Yet if he encountered one 

Of the hive’s enquiry squad 
Whose work is to find out God 
And the nature of time and space, 


From The Poetry of Robert Frost by Robert Frost. ed. by Edward Connery Lathem. 
Permission granted by Jonathan Cape Ltd., and the Estate of Robert Frost. 
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He would put him onto the case. 
Ants are a curious race; 

One crossing with hurried tread 
The body of one of their dead 
Isn’t given a moment’s arrest— 
Seems not even impressed. 

But he no doubt reports to any 
With whom he crosses antennae, 
And they no doubt report 

To the higher up at court. 

Then word goes forth in Formic: 
“Death’s come to Jerry McCormic. 
Our selfless forager Jerry. 

With the special Janizary 

Whose office it is to bury 

The dead of the commissary 

Go bring him home to his people. 
Lay him in state on a sepal. 

Wrap him for shroud in a petal. 
Embalm him with ichor of nettle. 
This is the word of your Queen.” 
And presently on the scene 
Appears a solemn mortician; 

And taking formal position 

With feelers calmly atwiddle, 
Seizes the dead by the middle, 
And heaving him high in air, 
Carries him out of there. 

No one stands round to stare. 

It is nobody else’s affair. 

It couldn’t be called ungentle. 
But how thoroughly departmental. 
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The Unknown Citizen 


W. H. Auden 
(1907- ), 


(To JS/07/M/378 
This Marble Monument 
Is Erected by the State) 


He was found by the Bureau of Statistics to be 

One against whom there was no official complaint, 

And all the reports on his conduct agree 

That, in the modern sense of an old-fashioned word, he was a saint, 
For in everything he did he served the Greater Community. 
Except for the War till the day he retired 

He worked in a factory and never got fired, 

But satisfied his employers, Fudge Motors Inc. 

Yet he wasn’t a scab or odd in his views, 

For his Union reports that he paid his dues, 

(Our report on his Union shows it was sound) 

And our Social Psychology workers found 

That he was popular with his mates and liked a drink. 

The Press are convinced that he bought a paper every day 


And that his reactions to advertisements were normal in every way. 
Policies taken out in his name prove that he was fully insured, 

And his Health-card shows he was once in hospital but left it cured. 
Both Producers Research and High-Grade Living declare 

He was full sensible to the advantages of the Instalment Plan 

And had everything necessary to the Modern Man, 

A phonograph, a radio, a car and a frigidaire. 

Our researchers into Public Opinion are content 

That he held the proper opinions for the time of year; 

When there was peace, he was for peace; when there was war, he went. 
He was married and added five children to the population, 

Which our Eugenist says was the right number for a parent of his generation, 
And our teachers report that he never interfered with their education. 
Was he free? Was he happy? The question is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have heard. 


From Collected Shorter Poems 1927-1957, by W.H. Auden. Reprinted by permission of 
Faber and Faber Ltd. and by Random House, Inc. Copyright 1940 and renewed 1968 by 
W. H. Auden. 
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Sigmund Freud: 
Resistances 
to 
Psychoanalysis 


Psychoanalysis was often attacked by critics who claimed that it 
threatens culture and morality. In this selection, Freud, the father of 
psychoanalysis, defends many of his basic assumptions, arguing that social 
repression crushes the individual and that we must continue to strive for a 
frank discussion of our sexual instincts and of the ways in which society 
demands their repression. Is Freud correct in assuming that sex is the 
major source of conflict between generations? 


Human civilization rests upon two pillars, of which one is the control of natural 
forces and the other the restriction of our instincts. The ruler’s throne rests upon 
fettered slaves. Among the instinctual components which are thus brought into 
service, the sexual instincts, in the narrower sense of the word, are conspicuous 
for their strength and savagery. Woe, if they should be set loose! The throne 
would be overturned and the ruler trampled under foct. Society is aware of 
this—and will not allow the subject to be mentioned. 

But why not? What harm could the discussion do? Psychoanalysis has never 
said a word in favour of unfettering instincts that would injure our community; 
on the contrary it has issued a warning and an exhortation to us to mend our 
ways. But society refuses to consent to the ventilation of the question because it 
has a bad conscience in more than one respect. In the first place it has set up a 
high ideal of morality—morality being restriction of the instincts—and insists 
that all its members shall fulfil that ideal without troubling itself with the 
possibility that obedience may bear heavily upon the individual. Nor is it suffi- 
ciently wealthy or well-organized to be able to compensate the individual for his 
expenditure in instinctual renunciation. It is consequently left to the individual 
to decide how he can obtain enough compensation for the sacrifice he has made 
to enable him to retain his mental balance. On the whole, however, he is obliged 
to live psychologically beyond his income, while the unsatisfied claims of his 
instincts make him feel the demands of civilization as a constant pressure upon 


From The Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud, Volume V, edited by Emest Jones, M.D., 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959). , 
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him. Thus society maintains a condition of cultural hypocrisy, which is bound to 
be accompanied by a sense of insecurity and a necessity for guarding what is an 
undeniably precarious situation by forbidding criticism and discussion. This line 
of thought holds good for all the instinctual impulses, including, therefore, the 
egoistic ones. The question whether it applies to all possible forms of civiliza- 
tion, and not merely to those which have evolved hitherto, cannot be discussed 
here. As regards the sexual instincts in the narrower sense, there is the further 
point that in most people they are tamed insufficiently and in a manner which is 
psychologically wrong and are therefore readier than the rest to break loose. 

Psychoanalysis has revealed the weaknesses of this system and has recom- 
mended that it should be altered. It proposes that there should be a reduction in 
the strictness with which instincts are repressed and that correspondingly more 
play should be given to truthfulness. Certain instinctual impulses, with whose 
suppression society has gone too far, should be permitted a greater amount of 
satisfaction; in the case of certain others the inefficient method of suppressing 
them by means of repression should be replaced by a better and securer proce- 
dure. As a result of these criticisms psychoanalysis is regarded as ‘‘inimical to 
culture” and has been put under a ban as a “social danger.” This resistance 
cannot last for ever. No human institution can in the long run escape the influ- 
ence of fair criticism; but men’s attitude to psychoanalysis is still dominated by 
this fear, which gives rein to their passions and diminishes their power of logical 
argument. 


Sigmund Freud: 
Why 
War? 


Is war inherent in the nature of man? In many ways Freud seems to 
reach this pessimistic conclusion. But not without important qualifications, 
as we see in this selection written in 1932, when Freud and Einstein engaged 
in an exchange of open letters under the auspices of the League of Nations. 


From Volume V of The Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud, edited by Ernest Jones, M.D., 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959). 
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For if leaders were secure enough to follow the search for truth wherever 
it may lead, Freud suggests, and not be dominated by “political” motives, 
a more genuine “community of feeling” may arise. 


Our mythological theory of instincts makes it easy for us to find a formula for 
indirect methods of combating war. If willingness to engage in war is an effect of 
the destructive instinct, the most obvious plan will be to bring Eros, its antago- 
nist, into play against it. Anything that encourages the growth of emotional ties 
between men must operate against war. These ties may be of two kinds. In the 
first place they may be relations resembling those towards a loved object, though 
without having a sexual aim. There is no need for psychoanalysis to be ashamed 
to speak of love in this connection, for religion itself uses the same words: 
“Thou shalt love they neighbour as thyself.” This, however, is more easily said 
than done. The second kind of emotional tie is by means of identification. 
Whatever leads men to share important interests produces this community of 
feeling, these identifications. And the structure of human society is to a large 
extent based on them. 

A complaint which you make about the abuse of authority brings me to 
another suggestion for the indirect combating of the propensity to war. One 
instance of the innate and ineradicable inequality of men is their tendency to fall 
into the two classes of leaders and followers. The latter constitute the vast 
majority; they stand in need of an authority which will make decisions for them 
and to which they for the most part offer an unqualified submission. This 
suggests that more care should be taken than hitherto to educate an upper 
stratum of men with independent minds, not open to intimidation and eager in 
the pursuit of truth, whose business it would be to give direction to the depen- 
dent masses. It goes without saying that the encroachments made by the execu- 
tive power of the State and the prohibition laid by the Church upon freedom of 
thought are far from propitious for the production of a class of this kind. The 
ideal condition of things would of course be a community of men who had 
subordinated their instinctual life to the dictatorship of reason. Nothing else 
could unite men so completely and so tenaciously, even if there were no emo- 
tional ties between them. But in all probability that is a Utopian expectation. No 
doubt the other indirect methods of preventing war are more practicable, though 
they promise no rapid success. An unpleasant picture comes to one’s mind of 
mills that grind so slowly that people may starve before they get their flour. 
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Sigmund Freud 
and 
the 
Nazis 


Not long after coming to power the Nazis burned the works of Sigmund 
Freud and suppressed the teaching of psychoanalysis in German medical 
schools. Living in Vienna, Freud was distressed, but he somehow felt that 
the Nazis would not come closer to home, Of course he was mistaken—in 1938 
came Anschluss, and Hitler’s troops marched into Austria. Freud was 
forbidden to continue his work, and he and his family lived under the threat 
of the concentration camp. He had already resisted suggestions to leave 
Vienna before Anschluss, and at the age of eighty-two was 
understandably reluctant to leave the city where he had spent all but two 
years of his life. His friends and colleagues, however, finally persuaded 
him to leave. But only after tedious negotiations and a heavy ransom were 
he and his family permitted to emigrate to London, which welcomed him with 
great honor. There he settled, and although weakened and plagued by cancer 
of the jaw, he resumed his life of hard work, seeing patients and pupils 
and moving ahead with another book. He died one year later, three weeks 
after the beginning of the Second World War. 

Auden wrote “In Memory of Sigmund Freud” not long after the great 
psychoanalyst’s death, He suggested that Freud’s work was condemned not 
only because he was a Jew but because his theory of psychoanalysis 
clashed with Nazism, As Auden put it, Freud opposes “the Generalised 
Life” and “the monolith Of State.” Likewise, Freud’s sensitive feeling for 
“the Lost People,” “the injured” who “Lead the ugly life of the 
rejected” conflicted with the racist theories of the Third Reich. 
Finally some basic assumptions of psychoanalysis undermined (in theory 
at least) the repressive role of Hitler’s totalitarian states. 


Freud, Auden says: 


... told 
The Unhappy Present to recite the Past 
Like a poetry lesson till sooner 
Or Later it falter at the line where 


From W.H. Auden’s “In Memory of Sigmund Freud,” from Collected Shorter Poems 
1927-1957, by W. H. Auden. Copyright 1940 and renewed 1968 by W. H. Auden. Reprinted 
by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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Long ago the accusations had begun, 
And suddenly knew by whom it had been judged... . 


The crucial words are “accusations”’ and “judged’’; for in the 
unconscious mind of the neurotic sufferer, there well may be a juridicial 
process in which the prosecuting attorney argues too fiercely, the judge 

condemns too readily and sentences too sternly, and the jailer carries 
out the imposed punishment too zealously. Is Auden justified in looking 
for political implications in Freudianism? Did the Nazis succeed in 
destroying Freud? Or has Freud remained for many: 


. . MO more a person 
Now but a whole climate of opinion. . .? 


Can you think of any “political” trials which seem to 
illustrate the above-stated thesis? 


In Memory of Sigmund Freud 
(d. Sept. 1939) 


W. H. Auden 
1907- 


(1940) 


When there are so many we shall have to mourn, 
When grief has been made so public, and exposed 
To the critique of a whole epoch 
The frailty of our conscience and anguish, 


Of whom shall we speak? For every day they die 

Among us, those who were doing us some good, 
And knew it was never enough but 
Hoped to improve a little by living. 


Such was this doctor: still at eighty he wished 
To think of our life, from whose unruliness 
So many plausible young futures 
With threats or flattery ask obedience. 
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But his wish was denied him; he closed his eyes 
Upon that last picture common to us all, 
Of problems like relatives standing 
Puzzled and jealous about our dying. 


For about him at the very end were still 

Those he had studied, the nervous and the nights, 
And shades that still waited to enter 
The bright circle of his recognition 


Turned elsewhere with their disappointment as he 
Was taken away from his old interest 
To go back to the earth in London, 
An important Jew who died in exile. 


Only Hate was happy, hoping to augment 

His practice now, and his shabby clientéle 
Who think they can be cured by killing 
And covering the gardens with ashes. 


They are still alive but in a world he changed 
Simply by looking back with no false regrets; 
All that he did was to remember 
Like the old and be honest like children. 


He wasn’t clever at all: he merely told 
The unhappy Present to recite the Past 
Like a poetry lesson till sooner 
Or later it faltered at the line where 


Long ago the accusations had begun, 

And suddenly knew by whom it had been judged, 
How rich life had been and how silly, 
And was life-forgiven and most humble. 


Able to approach the Future as a friend 

Without a wardrobe of excuses, without 
A set mask of rectitude or an 
Embarrassing over-familiar gesture. 
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No wonder the ancient cultures of conceit 

In his technique of unsettlement foresaw 
The fall of princes, the collapse of 
Their lucrative patterns of frustration. 


If he succeeded, why, the Generalised Life 
Would become impossible, the monolith 
Of State be broken and prevented 
The co-operation of avengers. 


Of course they called on God: but he went his way, 
Down among the Lost People Like Dante, down 
To the stinking fosse’ where the injured 
Lead the ugly life of the rejected. 


And showed us what evil is: not as we thought 
Deeds that must be punished, but our lack of faith, 
Our dishonest mood of denial, 
The concupiscence of the oppressor. 


And if something of the autocratic pose, 

The paternal strictness he distrusted, still 
Clung to his utterance and features, 
It was a protective imitation 


For one who lived among enemies so long; 
If often he was wrong and at times absurd, 
To us he is no more a person 
Now but a whole climate of opinion, 


Under whom we conduct our differing lives: 

Like weather he can only hinder or help, 
The proud can still be proud but find it 
A little harder, and the tyrant tries 


To make him do but doesn’t care for him much. 
He quietly surrounds all our habits of growth; 
He extends, till the tired in even 
The remotest most miserable duchy 
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Have felt the change in their bones and are cheered, 
And the child unlucky in his little State, 
Some hearth where freedom is excluded, 
A hive whose honey is fear and worry, 


Feels calmer now and somehow assured of escape; 
While as they lie in the grass of our neglect, 
So many long-forgotten objects 
Revealed by his undiscouraged shining 


Are returned to us and made precious again; 

Games we had thought we must drop as we grew up, 
Little noises we dared not laugh at, 
Faces we made when no one was looking. 


But he wishes us more than this: to be free 
Is often to be lonely; he would unite 
The unequal moieties fractured 
By our own well-meaning sense of justice. 


Would restore to the larger the wit and will 

The smaller possesses but can only use 
For arid disputes, would give back to 
The son the mother’s richness of feeling. 


But he would have us remember most of all 

To be enthusiastic over the night 
Not only for the sense of wonder 
It alone has to offer, but also 


Because it needs our love: for with sad eyes 

Its delectable creatures look up and beg 
Us dumbly to ask them to follow; 
They are exiles who long for the future 


That lies in our power. They too would rejoice 
If allowed to serve enlightenment like him, 
Even to bear our cry of “Judas,” 
As he did and all must bear who serve it. 
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One rational voice is dumb: over a grave 

The household of Impulse mourns one dearly loved. 
Sad is Eros, builder of cities, 
And weeping anarchic Aphrodite.” 


Notes 


1. Ditch. There are several malodorous ditches full of lost souls in Dante’s representation of 
Hell, the Inferno, 


2. Eros, the Greek god of love, was the son of Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty and love. 
Both are symbols of libidinous energy, but Eros is perhaps more often constructive or 
creative, whereas Aphrodite can be the cause of destruction. 


Albert Camus: 
Why 
Spain? 


The Spanish Civil War had an enormous impact upon a generation of young 
people in Europe and in the United States—somewhat like the war in Vietnam. 
In 1948 Albert Camus, editor of the left-wing journal, Combat, 
explains why the Spanish Civil War is an issue for him. His statement was 
initially written as a reply to Gabriel Marcel, the brilliant Catholic 
existentialist, who deplored that Spain was the setting for The State of 
Siege, one of Camus’ plays about totalitarianism. Marcel apparently would 
have preferred that Eastern Europe, and in particular, the Soviet Union, had 
been the setting. Did Camus answer Marcel to the readers’ satisfaction? When 
Camus says, “It is our whole political society that nauseates us,’’ is he 
speaking as an anarchist? Why does he say that “totalitarian tyranny is not 
based on the virtues of the totalitarians. It is based on the mistakes of 
the liberals?” Do you agree? Is it inconsistent to “feel one with the men 
who suffer” in a “loathsome world?” 


From Resistance, Rebellion and Death by Albert Camus, translated by Justin O’Brien (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960). (Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., London), Reprinted by permission. 
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I shall reply here to but two passages in your article on my State of Siege in the 
Nouvelles Littéraires. But I have no intention of replying to the criticisms that 
you or others made of the play as a dramatic work. 

Once this has been stated clearly, why Spain? May I confess that I am some- 
what ashamed to ask the question for you? Why Guernica, Gabriel Marcel? Why 
that event which for the first time in the face of a world still sunk in its comfort 
and its wretched morality, gave Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco a chance to show 
even children the meaning of totalitarian technique? Yes, why that event, which 
concerned us too? For the first time men of my age came face to face with 
injustice triumphing in history. At that time the blood of innocence flowed amid 
a chatter of pharisees, which, alas, is still going on. Why Spain? Because there are 
some of us who will never wash their hands of that blood. Anti-communism, 
whatever reasons there may be for embracing it (and I know some good ones), 
will never gain acceptance among us if it forgets the injustice that is going on 
with the complicity of our governments. I have stated as vigorously as I could 
what I thought of the Russian concentration camps. But they will not make me 
forget Dachau, Buchenwald, and the nameless agony of millions, nor the dread- 
ful repression that decimated the Spanish Republic. Yes, despite the commisera- 
tion of our political leaders, all this together must be denounced at one and the 
same time. And I cannot forgive that hideous plague in the West of Europe 
because it is also ravaging the East ou a vaster scale. You write that, for the 
well-informed, Spain is not now the source of the news most likely to spread 
despair among men who respect human dignity. You are not well informed, 
Gabriel Marcel. Just yesterday five political opponents were condemned to death 
there. But you did everything you could to be ill informed by developing the art 
of forgetting. You have forgotten that the first weapons of totalitarian war were 
bathed in Spanish blood. You have forgotten that in 1936 a rebellious general, in 
the name of Christ, raised up an army of Moors, hurled them against the legally 
constituted government of the Spanish Republic, won victory for an unjust 
cause after massacres that can never be expiated, and initiated a frightful repres- 
sion that has lasted ten years and is not yet over. Yes, indeed, why Spain? 
Because you, like so many others, do not remember. 

And also because, together with a small number of fellow Frenchmen, | am 
still occasionally not proud of my country. I do not know that France ever 
delivered up to the Russian government any anti-Stalinists who had taken refuge 
here. This will probably happen, for our leaders are ready for anything. In the 
case of Spain, however, the deed is already done. By virtue of the most disgrace- 
ful clause of the armistice, we handed over to Franco, on Hitler’s orders, many 
Spanish republicans—among them the great Luis Companys. And Companys was 
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shot while that frightful deal was going on. By Vichy, to be sure, and not by us. 
We merely put the poet Antonio Machado, back in 1938, into a concentration 
camp which he left only to die. But at that time when the French State rounded 
up victims for the totalitarian executioners, who voiced a protest? No one. That 
was probably, Gabriel Marcel, because those who might have protested shared 
your feeling that all was a small matter compared to what they most loathed in 
the Russian system. So, after all, what did they care about one more man being 
shot by the firing squad? But the face of a man who has been shot by the firing 
squad is an ugly wound, and eventually gangrene sets in. The gangrene has 
spread. 

Where then are the assassins of Companys? In Moscow or in our country? We 
must answer: in our country. We must admit that we shot Companys, that we 
are responsible for what followed. We must declare that we are ashamed, and 
that our only way of making up for this will be to preserve the memory of a 
Spain that was free and that we betrayed as best we could, in our own petty 
way. And it is true that no power failed to betray Spain, except Germany and 
Italy—and they shot Spaniards in open combat. But this can be no consolation, 
and free Spain continues, by its very silence, to ask amends of us. I did what I 
could, within the limits of my power, and this is what shocks you. If I had had 
more talent, the amends would have been greater; that is all I can say. But if I 
had compromised, that would have been cowardice and deceit. I shall not con- 
tinue with this subject, however, and I shall stifle my feelings out of regard for 
you. At most let me add that no man of sensitivity should have been astonished 
that when I wanted to make a people of flesh and pride speak out against the 
shame and ghosts of dictatorship, I chose the Spanish people. I couldn’t, after 
all, choose the international public of Reader’s Digest or the readers of Samedi- 
Soir and France-Dimanche. 

But you are doubtless eager for me to explain myself as to the role I gave the 
Church to play. On this point I shall be brief. You consider that role to be 
odious whereas it was not so in my novel [The Plague] . But in my novel I had to 
do justice to those of my Christian friends whom I met during the Occupation in 
a combat that was just. In my play, on the other hand, I had to say what was the 
tole of the Spanish Church. And if I made it odious, I did so because in the eyes 
of the world the role of the Spanish Church was odious. However unpleasant this 
truth may be for you, you can console yourself with the thought that the scene 
that bothers you lasts but a minute whereas the one that still offends the 
conscience of Europe has been going on for ten years. And the entire Church 
would have been sullied by the unbelievable scandal of Spanish bishops blessing 
the firing squad’s rifles if during the very first days two great Christians— 
Bernanos, who is now dead, and José Bergamin, who is now exiled from his 
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country—had not protested. Bernanos would not have written what you have 
written on this subject. He knew that the line with which my scene ends— 
“Spanish Christians, you have been abandoned’’—does not insult your faith. He 
knew that if I had said something else or kept silent, I should then have insulted 
truth. 

If I had to rewrite State of Siege, I should still set it in Spain; that is my 
conclusion. And, now and in the future, it would be obvious to everyone that 
the judgment pronounced in it transcends Spain and applies to all totalitarian 
societies. And no shameful complicity would have been involved. This is the 
way, and absolutely the only way, we can maintain the right to protest against a 
reign of terror. This is why I cannot share your opinion that we are in complete 
agreement in matters of politics. For you are willing to keep silent about one 
reign of terror in order the better to combat another one. There are some of us 
who do not want to keep silent about anything. It is our whole political society 
that nauseates us. Hence there will be no salvation until all those who are still 
worth while have repudiated it utterly in order to find, somewhere outside 
insoluble contradictions, the way to a complete renewal. In the meantime we 
must struggle. But with the knowledge that totalitarian tyranny is not based on 
the virtues of the totalitarians. It is based on the mistakes of the liberals. Talley- 
rand’s remark is contemptible, for a mistake is not worse than a crime. But the 
mistake eventually justifies the crime and provides its alibi. Then the mistake 
drives its victims to despair, and that is why it must not be condoned. That is 
just what I cannot forgive contemporary political society: it is a mechanism for 
driving men to despair. 

It will probably seem to you that I am getting very excited about a small 
matter. Then let me, for once, speak in my own name. The world | live in is 
loathsome to me; but I feel one with the men who suffer in it. There are 
ambitions that are not mine, and I should not feel at ease if 1 had to make my 
way by relying on the paltry privileges granted to those who adapt themselves to 
this world. But it seems to me that there is another ambition that ought to 
belong to all writers: to bear witness and shout aloud, every time it is possible, 
insofar as our talent allows, for those who are enslaved as we are. That is the 
very ambition you questioned in your article, and I shall consistently refuse you 
the right to question it so long as the murder of a man angers you only when 
that man shares your ideas. 


Combat, December 1948 
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Guernica: 
A 
Protest 


In 1937 the Fascists bombed Guernica, indiscriminately killing civilians. 
The horror of it evoked many shades of protest, the most famous of which is 
Picasso’s painting Guernica, which depicts man’s inhumanity to man, It 
evoked also this embittered letter from a clergyman, Peter Green, Canon of 
Manchester, who deplores “modern, total war,”’ condemning at the same 
time the politics of war. 


‘This is Modern War” 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 


Sir,—A man may say what he likes about the Guernica horror, he may pile 
adjective on adjective and sentence on sentence, and when he has filled a column 
and a half he will have said nothing bad enough for this awful massacre of 
innocent non-combatants. But it could all have been expressed in four words: 
“This is modern war.” The object of modern war is not to defeat or even to 
destroy armies in the field. The object of modern war is so to destroy the 
machinery of everyday life and so to demoralise the civil population as to break 
the nation’s will to war and put an end to war resistance. 

If a European war comes, as seems all too likely, the scenes in Guernica will be 
repeated in every big town in Europe. I may live to see all central Manchester in 
flames and the crowds that pass out of Central and London Road Stations every 
morning fleeing from machine-guns firing from low-flying aeroplanes. The crimi- 
nals today are not the leaders of army, navy, and air force, but the politicians in 
every country who conceal these facts from the man in the street. 

Mr. Baldwin has told us, with perfect truth, that there is no defence against 
attack from the air. Reprisals are all that can be looked for. But militarist 
psychology is all wrong. Fear of reprisals will only make a nation try to be the 
first in the field so as to demoralise its opponent from the start. And such 


From “This is Modern War’’ by Peter Green, Letter to the editor of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, April 29, 1937. 
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horrors as those witnessed at Guernica do not break war-resistance. In the same 
paper that I read of the incident I read the comment: “What has occurred, far 
from persuading the Basques to submit, will but stiffen their resistance.” There 
is no end to modern war except the utter collapse of modern civilisation. The 
idea that modern war can be humanised and its worst horrors got rid of by 
agreement is, as the Book of Proverbs might say, “A vanity tossed to and fro of 
them that seek death.” There is but one way. Either civilisation must put an end 
to war or war will put an end to civilisation.—Yours, &c., 


Peter Green, Canon of Manchester. 
St. Philip’s Clergy House, 

6, Encombe Place, Salford 3, 

April 29, 1937 


The 
New Mexico 
Test 
of 
the 
Atomic Bomb 


On July 16, 1945, only three weeks before the first atomic bomb was dropped 
upon Hiroshima, destroying the city and killing 78,000 people, the atom 
bomb was tested in the desert sands of New Mexico. Present were a group of 
distinguished scientists and military observers. What mixed emotions did the 
narrator have? Given the short span of time between test and use in war, 
were the scientists able to predict the long-range destructive effect of the 
explosion upon the Japanese? Is it symbolic that the effects were 
“beautiful... and terrifying”? 


From the War Department release on the New Mexico Test, July 16, 1945, Appendix VI in 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, 2nd. ed., 1945. 
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The New Mexico Test 


The scene inside the shelter was dramatic beyond words. In and around the 
shelter were some twenty-odd people concerned with last-minute arrangements. 
Included were Dr. Oppenheimer, the Director who had borne the great scientific 
burden of developing the weapon from the raw materials made in Tennessee and 
Washington, and a dozen of his key assistants, Dr. Kistiakowsky, Dr. Bainbridge, 
who supervised all the detailed arrangements for the test; the weather expert, 
and several others. Besides those, there were a handful of soldiers, two or three 
Army officers and one Naval officer. The shelter was filled with a great variety 
of instruments and radios. 

For some hectic two hours preceding the blast, General Groves stayed with the 
Director. Twenty minutes before the zero hour, General Groves left for his 
station at the base camp, first because it provided a better observation point and 
second, because of our rule that he and I must not be together in situations 
where there is an element of danger which existed at both points. 

Just after General Groves left, announcements began to be broadcast of the 
interval remaining before the blast to the other groups participating in and 
observing the test. As the time interval grew smaller and changed from minutes 
to seconds, the tension increased by leaps and bounds. Everyone in that room 
knew the awful potentialities of the thing that they thought was about to 
happen. The scientists felt that their figuring must be right and that the bomb 
had to go off but there was in everyone’s mind a strong measure of doubt. 

We were reaching into the unknown and we did not know what might come of 
it. It can safely be said that most of those present were praying—and praying 
harder than they had ever prayed before. If the shot were successful, it was 
justification of the several years of intensive effort of tens of thousands of 
people—statesmen, scientists, engineers, manufacturers, soldiers, and many 
others in every walk of life. 

In that brief instant in the remote New Mexico desert, the tremendous effort 
of the brains and brawn of all these people came suddenly startlingly to the 
fullest fruition. Dr. Oppenheimer, on whom had rested a very heavy burden, 
grew tenser as the last seconds ticked off. He scarcely breathed. He held on toa 
post to steady himself. For the last few seconds, he stared directly ahead and 
then when the announcer shouted “Now!” and there came this tremendous 
burst of light followed shortly thereafter by the deep growling roar of the 
explosion, his face relaxed into an expression of tremendous relief. Several of 
the observers standing back of the shelter to watch the lighting effects were 
knocked flat by the blast. 
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The tension in the room let up and all started congratulating each other. 
Everyone sensed “This is it!’ No matter what might happen now all knew that 
the impossible scientific job had been done. Atomic fission would no longer be 
hidden in the cloisters of the theoretical physicists’ dreams. It was almost full 
grown at birth. It was a great new force to be used for good or for evil. There 
was a feeling in that shelter that those concerned with its nativity should dedi- 
cate their lives to the mission that it would always be used for good and never 
for evil. 

Dr. Kistiakowsky threw his arms around Dr. Oppenheimer and embraced him 
with shouts of glee. Others were equally enthusiastic. All the pent-up emotions 
were released in those few minutes and all seemed to sense immediately that the 
explosion had far exceeded the most optimistic expectations and wildest hopes 
of the scientists. All seemed to feel that they had been present at the birth of a 
new age—The Age of Atomic Energy—and felt their profound responsibility to 
help in guiding into right channels the tremendous force which had been un- 
locked for the first time in history. 

As to the present war, there was a feeling that no matter what else might 
happen, we now had the means to insure its speedy conclusion and save thou- 
sands of American lives. As to the future there had been brought into being 
something big and something new that would prove to be immeasurably more 
important than the discovery of electricity or any of the other great discoveries 
which have so affected our existence. 

The effects could well be called unprecedented, magnificent, beautiful, stupen- 
dous and terrifying. No man-made phenomenon of such tremendous power had 
ever occurred before. The lighting effects beggared description. The whole coun- 
try was lighted by a searing light with the intensity many times that of the 
midday sun. It was golden, purple, violet, gray and blue. It lighted every peak, 
crevasse and ridge of the nearby mountain range with a clarity and beauty that 
cannot be described but must be seen to be imagined. It was that beauty the 
great poets dream about but describe most poorly and inadequately. Thirty 
seconds after the explosion came first, the air blast pressing hard against the 
people and things, to be followed almost immediately by the strong, sustained, 
awesome roar which warned of doomsday and made us feel that we puny things 
were blasphemous to dare tamper with the forces heretofore reserved to the 
Almighty. Words are inadequate tools for the job of acquainting those not 
present with the physical, mental and psychological effects. It had to be wit- 
nessed to be realized. 
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Harry S. Truman: 
Statement 
on 
His 
Decision 
to Use the 
Atomic Bomb 


On August 6, 1945 the United States dropped the atomic bomb on Japan. 

That same day President Harry S. Truman made the first public statement 

about his decision to use this awesome weapon. What justifications does he 

offer? Should the United States have used the bomb? Does a country have 
the right to use any means or weapons to win a war? 


Sixteen hours ago an American airplane dropped one bomb on Hiroshima, an 
important Japanese Army base. That bomb had more power than 20,000 tons of 
INE 

The Japanese began the war from the air at Pearl Harbor. They have been 
repaid manyfold. And the end is not yet. With this bomb we have now added a 
new and revolutionary increase in destruction to supplement the growing power 
of our armed forces. In their present form these bombs are now in production 
and even more powerful forms are in development. 

It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing of the basic power of the universe. The 
force from which the sun draws its powers}has been loosed against those who 
brought war to the Far East. 

Before 1939, it was the accepted belief of scientists that it was theoretically 
possible to release atomic energy. But no one knew any practical method of 
doing it. By 1942, however, we knew that the Germans were working feverishly 
to find a way to add atomic energy to the other engines of war with which they 
hoped to enslave the world. But they failed. We may be grateful to Providence 
that the Germans got the V-1’s and the V-2’s late and in limited quantities and 
even more grateful that they did not get the atomic bomb at all. 

The battle of the laboratories held fateful risks for us as well as the battles of 


From The New York Times, Copyright 1945, by the New York Times Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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the air, land, and sea, and we have now won the battle of the laboratories as we 
have won the other battles. 

Beginning in 1940... scientific knowledge useful in war was pooled between 
the United States and Great Britain, and many priceless helps to our victory have 
come from that arrangement... . With American and British scientists working 
together, we entered the race of discovery against the Germans. 

The United States had available a large number of scientists of distinc- 
tion....It had the tremendous industrial and financial resources necessary for 
the project....In the United States the laboratory work and the production 
plants, on which a substantial start had already been made, would be out of the 
reach of enemy bombing, while at the time Britain was exposed to constant air 
attack and was still threatened with the possibility of invasion. 

For these reasons Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt agreed that 
it would be wise to carry on the project here. We now have two great plants and 
many lesser works devoted to the production of atomic power. Employment 
during peak construction numbered 125,000.... Few know what they have 
been producing. ... We have spent two billion dollars on the greatest scientific 
gamble in history—and won... . 

We are now prepared to obliterate more rapidly and completely every produc- 
tive enterprise the Japanese have above ground in any city.... 

Let there be no mistake; we shall completely destroy Japan’s power to make 
war. 

It was to spare the Japanese people from destruction that the ultimatum of 
July 26 was issued at Potsdam. Their leaders promptly rejected that ultimatum. 
If they do not now accept our terms they may expect a rain of ruin from the air, 
the like of which has never been seen on this earth... . 

The fact that we can release atomic energy ushers in a new age in man’s 
understanding of nature’s forces... . It has never been the habit of the scientists 
of this country or the policy of the Government to withhold from the world 
scientific knowledge. Normally, therefore, everything about the work with 
atomic energy would be made public. 

But under present circumstances it is not intended to divulge the terminal 
processes of production of all the military applications pending further examina- 
tion of possible methods of protecting us and the rest of the world from the 
danger of sudden destruction. 

I shall recommend that the Congress of the United States consider promptly 
the establishment of an appropriate commission to control the production and 
use of atomic power within the United States. ... 
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CHAPTER 4: 
From 
Sputnik 
to the 
Age of Aquarius: 
Europe 
in the 
Post-Modern Era 


Living in a time of political turmoil and social and economic disintegration on a 
continent cut into two halves, separated by an ideological curtain, the mood of 
Europe during the first post-war years was somber. As a result of a gigantic 
effort of rebuilding, most of Western Europe had become prosperous and politi- 
cally stable by the 1970’s. Even in Eastern Europe, where recovery was slower, it 
was steady. Serious problems remain. Europe must resist economic and political 
domination by the United States and Soviet Union—and without subordinating 
representative government to the personal will of dynamic leaders. It must shake 
its despair and apathy. It must regain its spirit of cooperation, hopeful in the 
1950’s. Most of all, it must make real its possible dream of a truly “open 
society,” which is an active society. 
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The 
United 
Nations 
Charter: 
Universal 
Rights 
of 
Man 


Like many declarations of human rights, the United Nations Charter was 
born out of war “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war.” It was further hoped that such a world organization would 
launch a dedicated assault upon aggression, poverty, ignorance, 
disease, and discrimination. These general principles, however, have 
not been implemented: each nation continues to guard its national 
sovereignty jealously. Hence the Charter, though dedicated to 
international cooperation and collective action, did not create 
a dynamic world government. Nor did it place restrictions upon the 
sovereignty of the members. For the United Nations possesses no 
authority “to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state or... require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter.” In 
what ways do governments betray the spirit of the Charter? Does its 
betrayal suggest that the motives of the statesmen who drafted it 
were cynical, perhaps to use the Charter to justify their role in 
the war? Does Article 30 condemn revolution? Or does it suggest that 
revolution is compatible with the “inherent dignity and... equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family?” 


PREAMBLE. Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of 
freedom, justice and peace in the world, 


Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous 


From Official Records of the Third Session, United Nations, General Assembly, December 
10, 1948. 
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acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world 
in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom 
from fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common 
people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations be- 
tween nations, 

Whereas the people of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and women and have determined to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the great- 
est importance for the full realization of this pledge, 

Now, therefore, 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall 
strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these rights and free- 
doms and by progressive measures, national and international, to secure their 
universal and effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

ARTICLE 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional or international status of the country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other 


limitation of sovereignty. 
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ARTICLE 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security of person. 

ARTICLE 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

ARTICLE 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 

ARTICLE 6. Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law. 

ARTICLE 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled without any dis- 
crimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection 
against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against any incite- 
ment to such discrimination. 

ARTICLE 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the 
constitution or by law. 

ARTICLE 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

ARTICLE 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing 
by an independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and 
obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 

ARTICLE 11. 1. Everyone charged with a penal offense has the right to be 
presumed innocent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial at which 
he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offense on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty be 
imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 

ARTICLE 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his 
privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and 
reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 

ARTICLE 13. 1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and resi- 
dence within the borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country including his own, and to 
return to his country. 

ARTICLE 14. 1. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other coun- 
tries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 15. 1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
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2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right 
to change his nationality. 

ARTICLE 16. 1. Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to 
race, nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. They 
are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the State. 

ARTICLE 17. 1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in 
association with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

ARTICLE 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

ARTICLE 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 

ARTICLE 20. 1. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

ARTICLE 21. 1. Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his 
country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right to equal access to public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by equivalent free 
voting procedures. 

ARTICLE 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social 
security and is entitled to realization, through national effort and international 
cooperation and in accordance with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity 
and the free development of his personality. 

ARTICLE 23. 1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of work and to protection against un- 
employment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal 
work, 
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3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remuneration 
ensuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection 
of his interests. 

ARTICLE 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable 
limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

ARTICLE 25. 1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and necessary social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protec- 
tion. 

ARTICLE 26. 1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made gen- 
erally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the human per- 
sonality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children, 

ARTICLE 27. 1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is the 
author. 

ARTICLE 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in 
which the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 

ARTICLE 29. 1. Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the 
free and full development of his personality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting the 
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just requirements of morality, public order and the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for 
any State, group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform any 
act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 


Yevtushenko: 
“Babiy Yar” 


“What does it mean to be a poet?” Ibsen once asked, and answered, 
“it means to see, to feel.” Yevtushenko, a young Russian poet (1933-) 
fits Ibsen’s conditions well. In “Babiy Yar,” written to commemorate 

the destruciton of European Jews, he suggests 
that modern dictatorships must not serve as an alibi for our conscience, 
For we have all failed to fight for justice and goodness. 


Over Babiy Yar 

there are no memorials. 

The steep hillside like a rough inscription. 
I am frightened. 

Today I am as old as the Jewish race. 

I seem to myself a Jew at this moment. 

I, wandering in Egypt. 

1, crucified. I perishing. 

Even today the mark of the nails. 

I think also of Dreyfus. I am he. 


From Selected Poems, by Yevgeny Yevtushenko, translated by Robin Milner-Gulland and 
Peter Levi, S. J. Copyright © Robin Milner-Gulland and Peter Levi, 1962. (Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books Ltd., 1962). 
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The Philistine my judge and my accuser. 

Cut off by bars and cornered, 

ringed round, spat at, lied about; 

the screaming ladies with the Brussels lace 
poke me in the face with parasols. 

I am also a boy in Belostok, 

the dropping blood spreads across the floor, 
the public-bar heroes are rioting 

in an equal stench of garlic and of drink. 

I have no strength, go spinning from a boot, 
shriek useless prayers that they don’t listen to; 
with a cackle of “Thrash the kikes and save Russia!’ 
the corn-chandler is beating up my mother. 

I seem to myself like Anna Frank 

to be transparent as an April twig 

and am in love, I have no need for words, 

I need for us to look at one another. 

How little we have to see or to smell 
separated from foliage and the sky, 

how much, how much in the dark room 
gently embracing each other. 

They’re coming. Don’t be afraid. 

The booming and banging of the spring. 

It’s coming this way. Come to me. 

Quickly, give me your lips. 

They're battering in the door. Roar of the ice. 


Over Babiy Yar 

rustle of the wild grass. 

The trees look threatening, look like judges. 
And everything is one silent cry. 
Taking my hat off 

I feel myself slowly going grey. 

And I am one silent cry 

over the many thousands of the buried; 
am every old man killed here, 

every child killed here. 

O my Russian people, I know you. 
Your nature is international. 

Foul hands rattle your clean name. 
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I know the goodness of my country. 
How horrible it is that pompous title 
the anti-semites calmly call themselves, 
Society of the Russian People. 

No part of me can ever forget it. 

When the last anti-semite on the earth 
is buried forever 

let the International ring out. 

No Jewish blood runs among my blood, 
but I am as bitterly and hardly hated 
by every anti-semite 

as if I were a Jew. By this 

I am a Russian. 


Karl Barth: 
On 
the 
Cold 
War 


Karl Barth is one of the most influential contemporary Protestant 
theologians. ‘No man has been a stronger witness to the continuing 
significance of Christ’s death and Christ’s return than the world’s 
ranking Protestant theologian. ... Karl Barth,” one observer said. 
Barth could not help but be affected by the tensions of cold war. 
Although a relentless critic of the Soviet Union, he thought that 
American foreign policy was not above criticism. What are the arguments 
that Barth presents? Does he regard Communism as totally alien 
to our Western heritage? Do you agree with his statement that 
“anticommunism . .. [is] an evil even greater than Communism 
itself?” 


From The Christian Century, pp. 72ff. Copyright 1960 by The Christian Century Founda- 
tion. Reprinted by permission from the January 20, 1960, issue of The Christian Century. 
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... The East-West question has accompanied and shadowed us all since the end 
of World War II. On this question I cannot agree with the great majority of those 
around me. Not that I have any inclination toward Eastern communism, in view 
of the face it presents to the world. I decidedly prefer not to live within its 
sphere and do not wish anyone else to be forced to do so. But I do not com- 
prehend how either politics or Christianity require or even permit such a dis- 
inclination to lead to the conclusions which the West has drawn with increasing 
sharpness in the past 15 years. I regard anticommunism as a matter of principle 
an evil even greater than communism itself. Can one overlook the fact that 
communism is the unwelcomed yet—in all its belligerence—natural result of 
Western developments? Has not its total, inhuman compulsion which we com- 
plain of so much haunted from remotest times in another form our avowedly 
free Western societies and states? And was it then something suddenly new and 
worthy of special horror when communism presented itself as a doctrine of 
salvation blessing all men and nations and therefore one to be spread over the 
whole world? Are there not other systems of this kind and tendency? Further, 
could we really intend to help the peoples governed by communism and the 
world threatened by it, or even one individual among those suffering under its 
effects, by proclaiming and seeking to practice toward a relationship exclusively 
that of enemies? Have we forgotten that what is at stake in this “absolute 
enemy” relationship, to which every brave man in the West is now obligated and 
for which he would give his all, is a typical invention of (and a heritage from) 
our defunct dictators—and that only the “Hitler in us” can be an anticommunist 
on principle? 

Who in the West has even once taken the trouble to think through from the 
Eastern and particularly from the Russian standpoint the painful situation which 
has arisen since 1945? Were we not rather happy, and with good reason, over the 
Soviet contribution to the conquest of the National Socialist danger? Was it not 
the leaders of the West who toward the end of the war conceded and guaranteed 
the Soviet Union a determining influence in eastern Europe? Taking into con- 
sideration all that had happened since 1914, was the undoubtedly exaggerated 
need for security by which the Soviet Union tried to fortify itself and to hold 
the things offered it so completely incomprehensible? With what right did we 
begin after 1945 to speak forthwith of a necessary “‘roll back”? When ‘the 
communists on their part took measures against such a roll back, was it inevi- 
table to view this as an offensive military threat to the rest of the world? 

Did we give the Eastern partner any choice? Did we not provoke him by 
erecting a massive Western defense alliance, by encircling him with artillery, by 
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establishing the German Federal Republic—which seemed to him like a clenched 
fist pushed under his nose—and by rearming this republic and equipping it with 
nuclear missiles? Did we not challenge our former partner to corresponding 
countermeasures of power display and thus in no small measure strengthen him 
in his peculiar malice? Did the West finally know no better counsel than to put 
its trust in its infamous A- and H-bombs? And did it not serve the West right to 
have to realize that the other side had not remained idle in regard to such 
weapons? Was there no better diplomacy for the West than the one which now 
maneuvers the world into what seems a blind alley? 

Moreover, what kind of Western philosophy and political ethics—and un- 
fortunately even theology—was it whose wisdom consisted of recasting the 
Eastern collective man into an angel of darkness and the Western “organization 
man” into an angel of light? And then with the help of such metaphysics and 
mythology (the fact of an Eastern counterpart is no excuse!) bestowing on the 
absurd “‘cold war”’ struggle its needed higher consecration? Were we so unsure of 
the goodness of the Western cause and of the power of resistance of Western 
man that we could bring ourselves to admit only senselessly unequal alterna- 
tives—freedom and the dignity of man as against mutual atomic annihilation— 
then venture to pass off just this latter alternative as a work of true Christian 
love? 


To the madness (I cannot call it anything else) outlined above I have been 
unable to accommodate myself in any way in all these years. I think that out of 
fear of fire we are irresponsibly playing with fire. I think that the West, which 
should know better, must seek and find a better approach to the necessary 
confrontation with the power and ideology of the communist East. Possibilities 
of a worthily, circumspectly and firmly guided policy of coexistence and neu- 
trality were more than once offered to the West in past years. More honor would 
have accrued to the name of the “free world” had it taken up these possibilities; 
also, more useful and more promising results would have been achieved than 
those which stand before us today. In particular | think that the Western press 
and literature instead of meeting the inhuman with inhumanity should have put 
to the test the vaunted humanity of the West by quietly observing and under- 
standing Eastern individuals and relationships in their dialectical reality. And | 
think above all that the Christian churches should have considered it their com- 
mission to influence by superior witness to the peace and hope of the kingdom 
of God both public opinion and the leaders who are politically responsible. The 
churches have injured the cause of the gospel by the manner, to a great extent 
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thoughtless, in which they have identified the gospel (in this Rome is no better 
than Geneva and Geneva no better than Rome!) with the badly planned and 
ineptly guided cause of the West. The cause of the gospel cannot from the 
human perspective be healed for a long time by even the best ecumenical and 
missionary efforts. The churches have provided Eastern godlessness with new 
arguments difficult to overcome instead of refuting it by practical action.... 


J. Wm. Fulbright: 
Old 
Myths 
and 
New 
Realities 


In March 1964 Senator J. William Fulbright (1905- ) delivered his famous 
“Old Myths and New Realities”’ speech. It is time, he urged, for Americans 
to think “unthinkable thoughts” about the Cold War. We must reexamine 
such shibboleths as the “monolithic communist conspiracy,” 
for they seem more myth than reality. Do you agree with the 
controversial Senator’s argument that behind many of our problems 
in foreign policy lies the tendency to regard “any conflict as a clash 
between good and evil rather than as simply a clash between 
conflicting interests?”’ To what extent do moral principles influence 
American foreign policy? Compare Senator Fulbright’s arguments 
with Karl Barth’s. Can you think of any additional historical 
examples which support the Senator’s thesis? 


MR. FULBRIGHT. [Mr. President.] there is an inevitable divergence, attri- 


From speech by Senator J. William Fulbright, ““Foreign Policy—Old Myths and New Reali- 
ties,” from the Congressional Record, March 25, 1964. 
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butable to the imperfections of the human mind, between the world as it is and 
the world as men perceive it.... 

There has always—and inevitably—been some divergence between the realities 
of foreign policy and our ideas about it. This divergence has in certain respects 
been growing, rather than narrowing; and we are handicapped, accordingly, by 
policies based on old myths, rather than current realities. This divergence is, in 
my opinion, dangerous and unnecessary—dangerous, because it can reduce for- 
eign policy to a fraudulent game of imagery and appearances; unnecessary, be- 
cause it can be overcome by the determination of men in high office to dispel 
prevailing misconceptions by the candid dissemination of unpleasant, but in- 
escapable, facts.... 

I should like to suggest two possible reasons for the growing divergence be- 
tween the realities and our perceptions of current world politics. The first is the 
radical change in relations between and within the Communist and the free 
world; and the second is the tendency of too many of us to confuse means with 
ends and, accordingly, to adhere to prevailing practices with a fervor befitting 
immutable principles. .. . 

There is mounting evidence that events of recent years have wrought profound 
changes in the character of East-West relations. In the Cuban missile crisis of 
October 1962, the United States proved to the Soviet Union that a policy of 
aggression and adventure involved unacceptable risks. In the signing of the test 
ban treaty, each side in effect assured the other that it was prepared to forego, at 
least for the present, any bid for a decisive military or political breakthrough. 
These occurrences, it should be added, took place against the background of the 
clearly understood strategic superiority—but not supremacy—of the United 
States. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to suggest that the character of the cold war 
has, for the present, at least, been profoundly altered: by the drawing back of 
the Soviet Union from extremely aggressive policies; by the implicit repudiation 
by both sides of a policy of “total victory”; and by the establishment of an 
American strategic superiority which the Soviet Union appears to have tacitly 
accepted because it has been accompanied by assurances that it will be exercised 
by the United States with responsibility and restraint. These enormously impor- 
tant changes may come to be regarded by historians as the foremost achieve- 
ments of the Kennedy administration in the field of foreign policy. Their effect 
has been to commit us to a foreign policy which can accurately—though perhaps 
not prudently—be defined as one of “peaceful coexistence.” 

Another of the results of the lowering of tensions between East and West is 
that each is now free to enjoy the luxury of accelerated strife and squabbling 
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within its own domain. The ideological thunderbolts between Washington and 
Moscow which until a few years ago seemed a permanent part of our daily lives 
have become a pale shadow of their former selves. Now, instead, the United 
States waits in fascinated apprehension for the Olympian pronouncements that 
issue from Paris at 6-month intervals while the Russians respond to the crude 
epithets of Peiping with almost plaintive rejoinders about “those who want to 
start a war against everybody.” 

These astonishing changes in the configuration of the postwar world have had 
an unsettling effect on both public and official opinion in the United States. One 
reason for this, I believe, lies in the fact that we are a people used to looking at 
the world, and indeed at ourselves, in moralistic rather than empirical terms. We 
are predisposed to regard any conflict as a clash between good and evil rather 
than as simply a clash between conflicting interests. We are inclined to confuse 
freedom and democracy, which we regard as moral principles, with the way in 
which they are practiced in America—with capitalism, federalism, and the two- 
party system, which are not moral principles but simply the preferred and ac- 
cepted practices of the American people. There is much cant in American mor- 
alism and not a little inconsistency. It resembles in some ways the religious faith 
of the many respectable people who, in Samuel Butler’s worlds “would be 
equally horrified to hear the Chirstian religion doubted or to see it practiced.” 

Our national vocabulary is full of ‘‘self-evident truths” not only about “‘life, 
liberty, and happiness,” but about a vast number of personal and public issues, 
including the cold war. It has become one of the “self-evident truths” of the 
postwar era that just as the President resides in Washington and the Pope in 
Rome, the Devil resides immutably in Moscow. We have come to regard the 
Kremlin as the permanent seat of his power and we have grown almost comfort- 
able with a menace which, though unspeakably evil, has had the redeeming 
virtues of constancy, predictability, and familiarity. Now the Devil has betrayed 
us by traveling abroad and, worse still, by dispersing himself, turning up now 
here, now there, and in many places at once, with a devilish disregard for the 
laboriously constructed frontiers of ideology. 

We are confronted with a complex and fluid world situation and we are not 
adapting ourselves to it. We are clinging to old myths in the face of new realities 
and we are seeking to escape the contradictions by narrowing the permissible 
bounds of public discussion, by relegating an increasing number of ideas and 
viewpoints to a growing category of “unthinkable thoughts.” I believe that this 
tendency can and should be reversed, that it is within our ability, and unques- 
tionably in our interests, to cut loose from established myths and to start think- 
ing some “unthinkable thoughts”—about the cold war and East-West relations, 
about the underdeveloped countries and particularly those in Latin America, 
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about the changing nature of the Chinese Communist threat in Asia and about 
the festering war in Vietnam. 

The master myth of the cold war is that the Communist bloc is a monolith 
composed of governments which are not really governments at all but organized 
conspiracies, divided among themselves perhaps in certain matters of tactics, but 
all equally resolute and implacable in their determination to destroy the free 
world. 

I believe that the Communist world is indeed hostile to the free world in its 
general and long-term intentions but that the existence of this animosity in 
principle is far less important for our foreign policy than the great variations in 
its intensity and character both in time and among the individual members of 
the Communist bloc. Only if we recognize these variations, ranging from China, 
which poses immediate threats to the free world, to Poland and Yugoslavia, 
which pose none, can we hope to act effectively upon the bloc and to tum its 
internal differences to our own advantage and to the advantage of those bloc 
countries which wish to maximize their independence. It is the responsibility of 
our national leaders, both in the executive branch and in Congress, to acknowl- 
edge and act upon these realities, even at the cost of saying things which will not 
win immediate widespread enthusiasm. 

For a start, we can acknowledge the fact that the Soviet Union, though still a 
most formidable adversary, has ceased to be totally and implacably hostile to the 
West. It has shown a new willingness to enter mutually advantageous arrange- 
ments with the West and, thus far at least, to honor them. It has, therefore, 
become possible to divert some of our energies from the prosecution of the cold 
war to the relaxation of the cold war and to deal with the Soviet Union, for 
certain purposes, as a normal state with normal and traditional interests. 

If we are to do these things effectively, we must distinguish between com- 
munism as an ideology and the power and policy of the Soviet state. It is not 
communism as a doctrine, or communism as it is practiced with the Soviet 
Union or within any other country, that threatens us. How the Soviet Union 
organizes its internal life, the gods and doctrines that it worships, are matters for 
the Soviet Union to determine. It is not Communist dogma as espoused within 
Russia but Communist imperialism that threatens us and other peoples of the 
non-Communist world. Insofar as a great nation mobilizes its power and re- 
sources for aggressive purposes, that nation, regardless of ideology, makes itself 
our enemy. Insofar as a nation is content to practice its doctrines within its own 
frontiers, that nation, however repugnant its ideology, is one with which we have 
no proper quarrel. We must deal with the Soviet Union as a great power, quite 
apart from the differences of ideology. To the extent that the Soviet leaders 
abandon the global ambitions of Marxist ideology, in fact if not in words, it 
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becomes possible for us to engage in normal relations with them, relations which 
probably cannot be close or trusting for many years to come but which can be 
gradually freed of the terror and the tensions of the cold war. 

In our relations with the Russians, and indeed in our relations with all nations, 
we would do well to remember, and to act upon, the words of Pope John in the 
great Encyclical, Pacem in Terris: 


“Tt must be borne in mind,” said Pope John, “that to proceed gradually 
is the law of life in all its expressions, therefore, in human institutions, 
too, it is not possible to renovate for the better except by working from 
within them, gradually. Violence has always achieved only destruction, not 
construction, the kindling of passions, not their pacification, the accumu- 
lation of hate and ruin, not the reconciliation of the contending parties. 
And it has reduced men and parties to the difficult task of rebuilding, after 
sad experience, on the ruins of discord.” 


Important opportunities have been created for Western policy by the develop- 
ment of “‘polycentrism” in the Communist bloc. The Communist nations, as 
George Kennan has pointed out, are, like the Western nations, currently caught 
up in a crisis of indecision about their relations with countries outside their own 
ideological bloc. The choices open to the satellite states are limited but by no 
means insignificant. They can adhere slavishly to the Soviet preferences or they 
can strike out on their own, within limits, to enter into mutually advantageous 
relations with the West. 

Whether they do so, and to what extent, is to some extent at least within the 
power of the West to determine. If we persist in the view that all Communist 
regimes are equally hostile and equally threatening to the West, and that we can 
have no policy toward the captive nations except the eventual overthrow of their 
Communist regimes, then the West may enforce upon the Communist bloc a 
degree of unity which the Soviet Union has shown itself to be quite incapable of 
imposing—just as Stalin in the early postwar years frightened the West into a 
degree of unity that it almost certainly could not have attained by its own 
unaided efforts. If, on the other hand, we are willing to reexamine the view that 
all Communist regimes are alike in the threat which they pose for the West—a 
view which had a certain validity in Stalin’s time—then we may be able to exert 
an important influence on the course of events within a divided Communist 
world. 

We are to a great extent the victims, and the Soviets the beneficiaries, of our 
own, ideological convictions, and of the curious contradictions which they in- 
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volve. We consider it a form of subversion of the free world, for example, when 
the Russians enter trade relations or conclude a consular convention or establish 
airline connections with a free country in Asia, Africa, or Latin America—and to 
a certain extent we are right. On the other hand, when it is proposed that we 
adopt the same strategy in reverse—by extending commercial credits to Poland 
or Yugoslavia, or by exchanging Ambassadors with a Hungarian regime which 
has changed considerably in character since the revolution of 1956—then the 
same patriots who are so alarmed by Soviet activities in the free world charge 
our policymakers with “giving aid and comfort to the enemy” and with in- 
numerable other categories of idiocy and immorality. 

It is time that we resolved this contradiction and separated myth from reality. 
The myth is that every Communist state is an unmitigated evil and a relentless 
enemy of the free world; the reality is that some Communist regimes pose a 
threat to the free world while others pose little or none, and that if we will 
recognize these distinctions, we ourselves will be able to influence events in the 
Communist bloc in a way favorable to the security of the free world. ... 

There is little in history to justify the expectation that we can either win the 
cold war or end it immediately and completely. These are favored myths, respec- 
tively, of the American right and of the American left. They are, I believe, equal 
in their unreality and in their disregard for the feasibilities of history. We must 
disabuse ourselves of them and come to terms, at last, with the realities of a 
world in which neither good nor evil is absolute and in which those who move 
events and make history are those who have understood not how much but how 
little it is within our power to change. 
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The 
Stalin 
Era: 

A 
Poet’s 
View 
(Yevtushenko) 


Yevtushenko, a young Russian poet, has remained among the foremost 
critics of arbitrariness and inhumanity. With a bitter touch of irony he 
discusses what Stalin symbolized to him in “I will never forget going to 
see Stalin’s coffin,” What did the narrator mean when at the end he said, 
“T had seen Stalin. Because everything that had just happened—that was 
Stalin”’? Discuss the paradox that pandemonium, violence, and tears really 
characterized life under the dictator, which suggests order. Is there 
something symbolic about being “caught between the walls of houses on one 
side and a row of army trucks on the other”? Does it suggest being caught 
between the awesome power of the state and of the masses? 


On March 5, 1953, an event took place which shattered Russia—Stalin died. I 
found it almost impossible to imagine him dead, so much had he been an 
indispensable part of life. 

A sort of general paralysis came over the country. Trained to believe that they 
were all in Stalin’s care, people were lost and bewildered without him. All Russia 
wept. And so did I. We wept sincerely, tears of grief—and perhaps also tears of 
fear for the future. 

At a meeting of the Writers’ Union poets read their poems in honor of Stalin, 
their voices broken by sobs. Tvardovsky, a big and powerful man, recited in a 
trembling voice. 


I will never forget going to see Stalin’s Coffin. I was in the crowd in Trubnaya 
Square. The breath of the tens of thousands of people jammed against one 
another rose up in a white cloud so thick that on it could be seen the swaying 


From A Precocious Autobiography by Yevgeny Yevtushenko, translated by Andrew R. Mac- 
Andrew. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1963). Reprinted with permission by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
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shadows of the bare March trees. It was a terrifying and a fantastic sight. New 
streams poured into this human flood from behind, increasing the pressure. The 
crowd turned into a monstrous whirlpool. I realized that I was being carried 
straight toward a traffic light. The post was coming relentlessly closer. Suddenly 
I saw that a young girl was being pushed against the post. Her face was distorted 
and she was screaming. But her screams were inaudible among all the other cries 
and groans. A movement of the crowd drove me against the girl; I did not hear 
but felt with my body the cracking of her brittle bones as they were broken on 
the traffic light. I closed my eyes in horror, the sight of her insanely bulging, 
childish blue eyes more than I could bear, and I was swept past. When I looked 
again the girl was no longer to be seen. The crowd must have sucked her under. 
Pressed against the traffic light was someone else, his body twisted and his arms 
outflung as on a cross. At that moment I felt I was treading on something soft. It 
was a human body. | picked my feet up under me and was carried along by the 
crowd. For a long time I was afraid to put my feet down again. The crowd 
closed tighter and tighter. I was saved by my height. Short people were 
smothered alive, falling and perishing. We were caught between the walls of 
houses on one side and a row of army trucks on the other. 

“Get those trucks out of the way!” people howled. “Get them out of here!” 

“T can’t do it! I have no instructions,” a very young, tow-headed police officer 
shouted back from one of the trucks, almost crying with helplessness. And 
people were being hurtled against the trucks by the crowd, and their heads 
smashed. The sides of the trucks were splashed with blood. All at once I felt a 
savage hatred for everything that had given birth to that “I have no instruc- 
tions,” shouted at a moment when people were dying because of someone’s 
stupidity. For the first time in my life I thought with hatred of the man we were 
burying. He could not be innocent of the disaster. It was the “No instructions” 
that had caused the chaos and bloodshed at his funeral. Now I was certain, once 
and for all, that you must never wait for instructions if human lives are at 
stake—you must act. I don’t know how I did it, but working energetically with 
my elbows and fists, I found myself thrusting people aside and shouting: “Form 
chains! Form chains!” 

They didn’t understand me. Then I started to join neighboring hands together 
by force, all the while spitting out the foulest swearwords of my geological days. 
Some tough young men were now helping me. And now people understood. 
They joined hands and formed chains. The strong men and I continued to work 
at it. The whirlpool was slowing down. The crowd was ceasing to be a savage 
beast. “Women and children into the trucks!”’ yelled one of the young men. And 
women and children, passed from hand to hand, sailed over our heads into the 
trucks. One of the women who were being handed on was struggling hysterically 
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and whimpering. The young police officer who received her at his end stroked 
her hair, clumsily trying to calm her down. She shivered a few times and sud- 
denly froze into stillness. The officer took the cap off his straw-colored head, 
covered her face with it, and burst out crying. 

There was another violent whirlpool further ahead. We worked our way over, 
the tough boys and I, and again with the help of the roughest curses and fists, 
made people form chains in order to save them. 

The police too finally began to help us. 

Everything was quieted down. 

“You ought to join the police, Comrade. We could use fellows like you,” a 
police sergeant said to me, wiping his face with his handkerchief after a bout of 
hard work. 

“Right. Pl think it over,” I said grimly. 

Somehow, | no longer felt like going to see Stalin’s remains. Instead, I left 
with one of the boys who had been organizing chains. We bought a bottle of 
vodka and walked to our place. 

“Did you see Stalin?” my mother asked me. 

“Yes,” I said coldly, as I clinked glasses with the boy. 

I hadn’t really lied to my mother. I had seen Stalin. Because everything that 
had just happened—that was Stalin. 


Pope 
John XXHT: 
Pacem 
in 
Terris 


In his brief but inspiring pontificate, Pope John XXIII, who sensed 
the yearning of the masses for peace and freedom, perhaps because he was 
aman of the people, urged the leaders of his faith to find humanitarian 
programs that would be meaningful and effective in the contemporary world. 


From ‘‘Pacem in Terris” by Pope John XXIII, April 11, 1963. Reprinted by permission of 
The Claretian Fathers. 
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On April 11, 1963, shortly before his death, he published the inspiring 
encyclical Pacem in Terris (Peace on Earth), which is reproduced 
below. His successor, Paul VI, continued the new papal spirit of 

involvement. In October 1965 he flew to the United Nations headquarters 
in New York and told the assembled delegates “‘to make brothers not only 
of some but of all peoples. ... No more war! War never again! It is peace 
that must guide the destinies of all peoples and of all mankind!” Is the 
new involvement of religion in social and political problems justified? 
Is the new tendency likely to become permanent? What role can religion 
play to implement Pope John XXIII’s vision of human peace and happiness? 


Beginning our discussion of the rights of man, we see that every man has the 
right to life, to bodily integrity, and to the means which are necessary and 
suitable for the proper development of life. These means are primarily food, 
clothing, shelter, rest, medical care, and finally the necessary social services. 
Therefore, a human being also has the right to security in cases of sickness, 
inability to work, widowhood, old age, unemployment, or in any other case in 
which he is deprived of the means of subsistence through no fault of his own. 

By the natural law, every human being has the right to respect for his person, 
to his good reputation, to freedom in searching for truth and—within the limits 
laid down by the moral order and the common good—in expressing and com- 
municating his opinions, and in pursuit of art. He has the right, finally, to be 
informed truthfully about public events. 

The natural law also gives man the right to share in the benefits of culture, and 
therefore the right to a basic education or to technical or professional training in 
keeping with the stage of educational development in the country to which he 
belongs. Every effort should be made to insure that persons be enabled, on the 
basis of merit, to go on to higher studies, so that as far as possible, they may 
occupy posts and take on responsibilities in human society in accordance with 
their natural gifts and the skills they have acquired. 

Every human being has the right to honor God according to the dictates of an 
upright conscience, and the right to profess his religion privately and publicly. 

The dignity of the human person involves, moreover, the right to take an 
active part in public affairs and to contribute one’s part to the common good of 
the citizens. 

The dignity of the human person also requires that every man enjoy the right 
to act freely and responsibly. For this reason, in social relations especially man 
should exercise his rights, fulfill his obligations and, in the countless forms of 
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collaboration with others, act chiefly on his own responsibility and initiative. 
This is to be done in such a way that each one acts on his own decision, of set 
purpose and from a consciousness of his obligation, without being moved by 
force or pressure brought to bear on him externally. 

Finally, the modern world, as compared with the recent past has taken on an 
entirely new appearance in the field of social and political life. For since all 
peoples have either achieved, or are on the way to achieving, independence, 
there will soon no longer exist a world divided into peoples who rule others and 
peoples who are subject to others. 

Men all over the world have today—or will soon have—the rank of citizens in 
independent nations. No one wants to feel subject to political power located 
outside his own country or ethnic group. Thus, in our day, in very many human 
beings the inferiority complex which endured for hundreds and thousands of 
years is disappearing, while in others there is an attenuation and gradual fading 
of the corresponding superiority complex which had its roots in socio-economic 
privileges, sex or political standing. 

On the contrary, the conviction that all men are equal by reason of their 
natural dignity has been generally accepted. Hence racial discrimination can in 
no way be justified, at least doctrinally or in theory. And this is of fundamental 
importance and significance for the formation of human society according to 
those principles which We have outlined above. For, if a man becomes conscious 
of his rights, he must become equally aware of his duties. Thus, he who possesses 
certain rights has likewise the duty to claim those rights as marks of his dignity, 
while all others have the obligation to acknowledge those rights and respect 
them. 

In the second place, the very nature of the common good requires that all 
members of the political community be entitled to share in it, although in 
different ways according to each one’s tasks, merits and circumstances. For this 
reason, every civil authority must take pains to promote the common good of all 
without preference for any single citizen or civic group. 

Considerations of justice and equity, however, can at times demand that those 
involved in civil government give more attention to the less fortunate members 
of the community, since they are less able to defend their rights and to assert 
their legitimate claims. 

In modern times, where there is a question of organizing political communities 
juridically, there is observable first of all the tendency to write in concise and 
limpid phraseology a charter of fundamental human rights, which is, as often as 
not, inserted in the states’ constitutions as an integral part of them. 

Secondly, there is also an inclination to determine, by the compilation of a 
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document called the constitution, the procedures through which the governing 
powers are to be designated, along with their mutual relations, the spheres of 
their competence, the forms and systems they are obliged to follow in the 
performance of their office. 

The relations between the government and the governed are then set forth in 
terms of rights and duties. And it is clearly laid down that the paramount task 
assigned to government officials is that of recognizing, respecting, reconciling, 
protecting and promoting the rights and duties of citizens. 

Our predecessors have constantly maintained, and We join them in reasserting, 
that political communities are reciprocally subjects of rights and duties. This 
means that their relationships also must be harmonized in truth, in justice, in an 
active solidarity and in freedom. The same moral law which governs relations 
between individual human beings serves also to regulate the relations of political 
communities with one another. 

First among the rules governing the relations between states is that of truth. 
This calls, above all, for the elimination of every trace of racism, and the conse- 
quent recognition of the principle that all states are by nature equal in dignity. 
Each of them accordingly, is vested with the right to existence, to self-develop- 
ment and the means fitting to its attainment, and to be the one primarily 
responsible for this self-development. Add to that the right of each to its good 
name and to the respect which is its due. 

Political communities may have reached different levels of culture, civilization 
or economic development. But that is not a sufficient reason for some to take 
unjust advantage of their superiority over others. Rather should they see in it an 
added motive for more serious commitment to the common cause of social 
progress. 

It is not true that some human beings are by nature superior and others 
inferior. All men are equal in their natural dignity. Consequently, there are no 
political communities which are superior by nature, and none which are inferior 
by nature. All political communities are of equal natural dignity, since they are 
bodies whose membership is made up of these same human beings. Nor must it 
be forgotten, in this connection, that peoples can be highly sensitive, and with 
good reason, in matters touching their dignity and honor. 

Since the 19th century there has been a rather widespread tendency in his- 
torical evolution for political communities to equate themselves with national 
communities. For various reasons, however, it has not always been possible to 
make geographical boundaries coincide with ethnic ones. This gives rise to the 
phenomenon of minorities and to related complex problems. 

In the first place, it must be made clear that justice is seriously violated by 
whatever is done to limit the strength and numerical increase of these minority 
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peoples. The injustice is more serious if such sinful projects are aimed at the very 
extinction of these groups. 

On the other hand, the demands of justice are admirably observed by those 
civil authorities who promote the natural betterment of those citizens belonging 
to a minority ethnic group, particularly when that concerns their language, the 
development of their natural gifts, their ancestral customs, and their accomplish- 
ments and endeavors in the economic order. 

There are, in many lands, groupings of people of more or less different racial 
backgrounds. However, the elements which characterize an ethnic group must 
not be transformed into a watertight compartment in which human beings are 
prevented from communicating with their fellow men of other ethnic groups. 
That would contrast with our contemporary situation, in which the distances 
separating peoples have been almost wiped out. Nor can one overlook the fact 
that, even though human beings differ from one another by virtue of their ethnic 
peculiarities, they all possess certain essential common elements and are inclined 
by nature to meet each other in the world of spiritual values, whose progressive 
assimilation opens to them the possibility of perfection without limits. They 
have the right and duty, therefore, to live in communion with one another. 

On the other hand, it is with deep sorrow that We note the enormous stocks of 
armaments that have been and still are being made in the more economically 
developed countries with a vast outlay of intellectual and economic resources. 
And so it happens that, while the people of these countries are loaded with 
heavy burdens, other countries as a result are deprived of the collaboration they 
need in order to make economic and social progress. 

The production of arms is allegedly justified on the grounds that in present- 
day conditions peace cannot be preserved without an equal balance of arma- 
ments. And so, if one country increases its armaments, others feel the need to do 
the same. And if one country is equipped with nuclear weapons, other countries 
must produce their own, equally destructive. 

Consequently, people live in constant fear lest the storm that threatens every 
moment should break upon them with dreadful violence. And with good reason, 
for the arms of war are ready at hand. Even though it is difficult to believe that 
anyone would deliberately take the responsibility for the appalling destruction 
and sorrow that war would bring in its train, it cannot be denied that the 
conflagration may be set off by some uncontrollable and unexpected chance. 
And one must bear in mind that, even though the monstrous power of modern 
weapons act as a deterrent, it is to be feared that the mere continuance of 
nuclear tests, undertaken with war in mind, will have fatal consequences for life 
on earth. 

We believe that [disarmament] can be brought to pass, and We consider that it 
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is something which reason requires, that it is eminently desirable in itself and 
that it will prove to be the source of many benefits. 

In the first place, it is an objective demanded by reason. There can be, or at 
least there should be, no doubt that relations between states, as between indi- 
viduals, should be regulated, not by the force of arms, but by the light of reason, 
by the rule, that is of truth, of justice and of active and sincere co-operation. 

Secondly, We say that it is an objective earnestly to be desired in itself. Is 
there anyone who does not ardently yearn to see war banished, to see peace 
preserved and daily more firmly established? 

And finally, it is an objective which will be a fruitful source of many benefits, 
for its advantages will be felt everywhere—by individuals, by families, by nations, 
by the whole human family. The warning of Pius XII still rings in our ears: 
Nothing is lost by peace; everything may be lost by war. 

As a result of the far-reaching changes which have taken place in the relations 
of the human family, on the one hand the universal common good gives rise to 
problems which are complex, very grave and extremely urgent, especially as 
regards security and world peace. On the other hand, the public authorities of 
the individual political communities—placed as they are on a footing of equality 
one with the other—no matter how much they multiply their meetings or 
sharpen their wits in efforts to draw up new juridical instruments, are no longer 
able to face the task of finding an adequate solution to the problems mentioned 
above. And this is not due to a lack of good will or of a spirit of enterprise, but 
because of a structural defect which hinders them. 

It can be said, therefore, that at this historical moment the present system of 
organization and the way its principle of authority operates on a world basis no 
longer correspond to the objective requirements of the universal common good. 

Today the universal common good poses problems of world-wide dimensions 
which cannot be adequately tackled or solved except by the efforts of public 
authorities endowed with a breadth of power, structure and means of the same 
proportions: that is, of public authorities which are in a position to act in an 
effective manner on a world-wide basis. The moral order itself, therefore, de- 
mands that such a form of public authority be established. 

As is known, the United Nations (UN) was established on June 26, 1945, and 
to it there were subsequently added inter-governmental agencies with extensive 
international tasks in the economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields. The United Nations had as its essential purpose the maintenance and 
consolidation of peace between peoples, fostering between them friendly rela- 
tions based on the principles of equality, mutual respect and varied forms of 
co-operation in every sector of human endeavor. 

An act of the highest importance performed by the United Nations was the 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights, approved in the General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948. In the preamble of that declaration, the recognition and 
respect of those rights and respective liberties is proclaimed as an ideal to be 
pursued by all peoples and all countries. 

Some objections and reservations, We observed, were raised regarding certain 
points in the declaration, and rightly so. There is no doubt, however, that the 
document represents an important step on the path toward the juridico-political 
organization of the world community. For in it, in most solemn form, the 
dignity of a human person is acknowledged in all men. And as a consequence 
there is proclaimed, as a fundamental right, the right of free movement in the 
search for truth and in the attainment of moral good and of justice, and also the 
right to a dignified life while other rights connected with those mentioned are 
likewise proclaimed. 

It is Our earnest prayer that the United Nations—in its structure and in its 
means—may become ever more equal to the magnitude and nobility of its tasks. 
May the day come as quickly as possible when every human being will find 
therein an effective safeguard for the rights which derive directly from his dig- 
nity as a person, and which are therefore universal, inviolable and inalienable 
rights. This is all the more to be hoped for since all human beings, as they take 
an ever more active part in the public life of their own political communities, are 
showing an increasing interest in the affairs of all peoples, and are becoming 
more consciously aware that they are living members of a world community. 

In fact, all human beings ought rather to reckon that what has been accom- 
plished is but little in comparison with what remains to be done. This is so 
because organs of production, trade unions, professional organizations, insurance 
systems, legal systems, political regimes, and institutions for cultural, health, 
recreational or sporting and other similar purposes must all be adjusted to the 
era of the atom and of the conquest of space, an era in which the human family 
has already entered on its new advance toward limitless horizons. 

The doctrinal principles outlined in this document derive from or are sug- 
gested by the requirements of human nature itself, and are, for the most part, 
dictates of the natural law. They provide Catholics, therefore, with a vast field in 
which they can meet and come to an understanding both with Christians sep- 
arated from this Apostolic See, and also with human beings who are not en- 
lightened by faith in Jesus Christ, but who are endowed with the light of reason 
and with a natural and operative honesty. 

However, one must never confuse error and the person who errs, not even 
when there is question of error, or inadequate knowledge of truth, in the moral 
or religious field. 

The person who errs is always and above all a human being, and in every case 
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he retains his dignity as a human person. He must always be regarded and treated 
in accordance with that lofty dignity. Besides, in every human being there is a 
need that is congenital to his nature and never becomes extinguished, one that 
compels him to break through the web of error and open his mind to the 
knowledge of truth. And God will never fail to act on his interior being, with the 
result that a person, who at a given moment of his life lacks the clarity of faith 
or even shall have adhered to erroneous doctrines, can at a future date be 
enlightened and believe the truth, 

Meetings and agreements, in the various sectors of daily life, between believers 
and those who either do not believe or believe insufficiently because they adhere 
to error, can be occasions for discovering truth and paying homage to it. 

It must be borne in mind, furthermore, that neither can false philosophical 
teachings regarding the nature, origin and destiny of the universe and of man be 
identified with historical movements that have economic, social, cultural or 
political ends, not even when these movements have originated from those teach- 
ings and have drawn and still draw inspiration therefrom. 

This is so because the teachings, once they are drawn up and defined, remain 
always the same, while the movements, working in constantly evolving historical 
situations, cannot but be influenced by these latter and cannot avoid, therefore, 
being subject to changes, even of a profound nature. Besides, who can deny that 
those movements, insofar as they conform to the dictates of right reason and are 
interpreters of the lawful aspirations of the human person, contain elements that 
are positive and deserving of approval? 

As the humble and unworthy Vicar of Him whom the prophet announced as 
the Prince of Peace, We have the duty to expend all Our energies in an effort to 
protect and strengthen this universal boon. However, peace will be but an 
empty-sounding word unless it is founded on the order which this present docu- 
ment has outlined in confident hope: an order founded on truth, built according 
to justice, vivified and integrated by charity, and put into practice in freedom. 
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William Faulkner: 
A 
Writer 
and 
“Eternal 
Verities”” 


William Faulkner (1897-1962) is, perhaps, the outstanding American 
novelist of our time. At first critics denounced his novels in part 
because of their emphasis upon violence. Only later did they seem to 
realize that Faulkner had been trying to expose the shortcomings of 
society by contrasting them with what he called the “eternal verities”’— 
i.e., love, honor, pity, pride, compassion, and sacrifice. The writer, 
he would often say, must remind his readers of these “‘truths.”’ And 
this Faulkner does in his eloquent Nobel Prize Speech of 1950. With the 
clang of the “ding dong of doom” imminent, as he put it, man must 
learn not to be afraid. but to “endure and prevail.” The poet will 
help him. 


I feel that this award was not made to me as a man but to my work-—a life’s 
work in the agony and sweat of the human spirit, not for glory [and least of all 
for profit,] but to make out of the material of the human spirit something 
which was not there before; so this award is only mine in trust. It will not be 
hard to find a dedication for the money part of it to commemorate with the 
purpose and the significance of its origin but I would like to do the same with 
the acclaim too by using this fine moment as a pinnacle from which I might be 
listened to by the young man or young woman, already dedicated to the same 
anguish and sweat, who will some day stand here where I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical fear so long sustained by 
now that we can even bear it. There are no longer problems of the spirit. There is 
only the question: When will I be blown up? Because of this, the young man or 
woman writing today has forgotten the problems of the human heart in conflict 
with itself which alone can make good writing because only that is worth writing 
about, worth the agony and the sweat. 


© The Nobel Foundation, 1951. 
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He must learn them again, he must teach himself that the basest of all things is 
to be afraid, and teaching himself that, forget it forever leaving no room in his 
workshop for anything but the old verities and truths of the heart, the old 
universal truths lacking which any story is ephemeral and doomed—love and 
honor and pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice. Until he does so, he 
labors under a curse. He writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in which 
nobody loses anything of value, of victories without hope and, worst of all, 
without pity or compassion. His griefs grieve on no universal bones, leaving no 
scars. He writes not of the heart but of the gland. 

Until he relearns these things, he will write as though he stood among and 
watched the end of man. I do not believe in the end of man. It is easy enough to 
say that man is immortal simply because he will endure: then when the last 
ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless rock hanging 
tideless in the last red and dying evening, that even then there will still be one 
more sound: that of his puny inexhaustible voice still talking. I believe more 
than this. I believe man will not merely endure, he will prevail. He is immortal, 
not because he, alone among creatures, has an inexhaustible voice but because he 
has a soul, a spirit, capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The 
poet’s, the writer’s duty is to write about these things. It is his privilege to help 
man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding him of courage and honor and 
hope and pride and compassion and pity [and sacrifice which have been the 
glory of his past]. The poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man, it can 
be one of the props to help him endure and prevail. 


We 
Shall 
Overcome 


What happens when a dream is deferred? Does it dry like a piece of 
fruit in the sun? Or does it fester like a running sore? Or does it 
explode? Millions of oppressed people—in America, Northern Ireland, Africa— 


We Shall Overcome. New Words and Music arrangement by Zilphia Horton, Frank Hamilton, 
Guy Carawan & Pete Seeger. TRO-Copyright 1960 and 1963 Ludlow Music, Inc., New 
York. Used by permission, Royalties derived from this composition are being contributed to 
The Freedom Movement under the trusteeship of the writers. 
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seem to will that someday soon their dreams of freedom will be realized. 
They express their faith in song, singing the haunting song of social 
protest, ‘We shall overcome.” For many militants, however, the days of 
prayer and the rhythmic singing of songs of hope have ended and have 
been replaced by confrontation. 


We shall overcome, we shall overcome, 
We shall overcome some day; 

Deep in my heart 

I do believe 

We shall overcome some day. 


We shall all be free, we shall all be free, 
We shall all be free some day; 

Deep in my heart 

I do believe 

We shall overcome some day. 


Black and white together, black and white together, 
Black and white together today; 

Deep in my heart 

I do believe 

We shall overcome some day. 


We are not afraid, we are not afraid, 
We are not afraid today; 

Deep in my heart 

I do believe 

We shall overcome some day. 


We shall live in peace, we shall live in peace, 
We shall live in peace some day; 

Deep in my heart 

I do believe 

We shall overcome some day. 


Other appropriate verses, 
and first verse repeats. 


Ho Chi Minh: 
A 
Prison 
Poem 


In many ways Ho Chi Minh, who died in 1969, personifies the 
intellectual as revolutionary leader. In the following poem, written 
while he was in prison in 1942, Ho describes his deep yearning for 

freedom—a yearning which may have motivated his bitter efforts to 
free his people from foreign domination; expresses, ironically enough 
the fate of American prisoners of war. 


, 


The Leg Irons 
I 


With hungry mouth open like a wicked monster, 
Each night the irons devour the legs of people: 
The jaws grip the right leg of every prisoner: 
Only the left is free to bend and stretch. 


II 


Yet there is one thing stranger in this world: 

People rush in to place their legs in irons. 

Once they are shackled, they can sleep in peace. 
Otherwise they would have no place to lay their heads. 


The Flute of the Fellow Prisoner 


Suddenly a flute sounds a nostalgic note: 

Sadly the music rises, its tune is close to sobbing: 

Over a thousand miles, across mountains and rivers, 
Journeys an aching grief. We seem to see a woman 
Climbing a far off tower, to watch for someone’s return. 
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From Evergreen Review, ‘A Prison Poem,” by Ho Chi Minh. Translated by Alleen Palmer, 


n.d, 
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Twilight 
Wearily to the wood the birds fly seeking rest. 
Across the empty sky a lonely cloud is drifting. 


In a village in the mountains, a young girl grinds out maize. 
When the maize is all ground, the fire burns red in the oven. 


Gambling 


Outside the jail, people who gamble are arresied, 

But once inside the jail, they can gamble just as they like: 

So, of course, in jail the prisoners are often heard to complain: 
“Why on earth did I never think to come to this place before?” 


The Water Ration 


Each of us has a ration of half a basin of water 

For washing or brewing tea, according as each may choose: 

If you want to wash your face, then you must go without brewing tea: 

If you want a drink of tea, then you have to go without washing your face. 


Cold Night 


In the cold autumn night, without mattress, without blankets, 
Lying with back curled round and legs folded up close, 

I try in vain to sleep. The moonlight on the plantains 
Increases the sense of cold, and through the window-bars 

The Great Bear draws up alongside and looks in. 


Air Raid Warning of Twelfth November 


The planes of the enemy come roaring over the sky. 

The people have fled to shelter, and left the place uninhabited. 
Because of the air raid in progress, we are taken out of prison, 
But once outside the prison, we are happy, despite the air raid. 


Goodbye to a Tooth 


You are hard and proud, my friend, 
Not soft and long like the tongue: 


Together we have shared all kinds of bitterness and sweetness, 
But now you must go west while I go east. 


Guards Carrying Pigs 
I 


Along the way we travel, the guards are carrying pigs. 

Pigs travel on guards’ shoulders, while men are dragged in irons. 
Once a man is forced to surrender his natural human freedom 
The value of a man is less than that of a pig. 


i] 


In this world the ills of man may number tens of thousands, 
But nothing that can befall him is worse than loss of freedom. 
A simple word, a gesture is no longer a man’s right. 

We can only submit to be driven along like horses or cattle! 


The 
Czech 
Crisis 

of 
1968: 
Hope 

and 


Repression 
A 


In recent months there were hopeful signs of significant change 


in Czechoslovakia. Political leadership seemed more vigorous with the 
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emergence of the Dubcek regime in January, 1968. The Czech press, recently 


liberated after years of censorship, gave popular expression and impetus 
to the general demand for deep social change. The following selection 


From United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee Congressional Record, Summer 


1968. 
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reveals the extent of the open criticism of the Communist regime. Somewhat 
like Americans who advocate a “new politics,” the Czech intellectuals 
who drafted this document urge a more truly popular system of government. 
Why does the statement of protest separate communist ideology from communist 
party apparatus? Is the separation justified? Do parallels between Czech 
critics and American critics, suggested by the editors, seem valid? 


APPENDIX I 


“2.000 Words to Workers, Farmers, Civil Servants, Scientists, Artists, 
and Everyone,” by leading public figures in Czechoslovakia, June 27, 
1968 


The life of our nation was first threatened by the war. Then followed another 
bad time with events which threatened the nation’s spiritual health and char- 
acter. The majority of the nation hopefully accepted the program of socialism. 
Its direction got into the hands of the wrong people, however. It would not have 
mattered so much that they did not have sufficient statesmanlike experience, 
practical knowledge, or philosophical education, if they had at least possessed 
more commonsense and decency, if they had been able to listen to the opinion 
of others, and if they had allowed themselves to be gradually replaced by more 
capable people. 

The Communist Party, which after the war possessed the great trust of the 
people, gradually exchanged this trust for offices, until it had all offices and 
nothing else. We must put it this way, and those Communists among us know it 
to be so and their disappointment over the results is as great as the disappoint- 
ment of the others. The incorrect line of the leadership changed the party froma 
political party and an ideological alliance into a power organization which be- 
came very attractive also to egotists avid for rule, calculating cowards, and 
unprincipled people. Their influx into the party affected the nature and the 
conduct of the party. Its internal organization was not such that honest people 
could gain influence in it without shameful incidents, that such people could 
change it to bring it continuously into line with the modern world. Many Com- 
munists fought this decline, but they did not succeed in preventing what hap- 
pened. 

The situation in the Communist Party was the pattern and cause of a similar 
situation in the state. The party’s linking with the state led to the party’s 
becoming accustomed to remaining aloof from the executive power. There was 
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no criticism of the activity of the state and economic organizations. Parliament 
forgot how to proceed, the government forgot how to rule, and the directors 
how to direct. Elections had no significance and the laws lost their weight. We 
could not confide in our representatives in any committee, and if we could trust 
them we could not ask them to do anything because they could change nothing. 
It was still worse that we could not trust even one another. Personal and col- 
lective honor declined. Honesty led nowhere and it was useless to speak of any 
appreciation for ability. Therefore, most people lost interest in public affairs; 
they were concerned only with themselves and with money. These bad con- 
ditions also brought the result that now one cannot even rely on the money, 
Relations among people were spoiled, joy in work was lost; to sum up, the 
country reached a point where its spiritual health and character were threatened. 

We are all responsible for the present state of affairs. The greater responsibility 
rests with the Communists among us. The main responsibility, however, rests 
with those who were component parts or instruments of uncontrolled power. It 
was the power of an opinionated group placed, with the help of the party 
apparatus, everywhere from Prague to each district and community. 

The apparatus decided what one might or might not do, and the apparatus 
directed the cooperatives for the cooperative members, the factories for the 
workers, and the national committees for the citizens. No organization actually 
belonged to its members, not even the Communist organization. 

The main guilt of and the greatest deception perpetrated by these rulers was 
that they presented their arbitrariness as the will of the workers. If we wanted to 
believe this deception we would now have to blame the workers for the decline 
of our economy, for the crimes against innocent people, for the introduction of 
censorship which made it impossible for all this to be written about. The 
workers were to blame for the mistaken investments, for the losses in trade, for 
the shortage of apartments. Naturally, no sensible person believes in such guilt 
on the part of the workers. We all know and, in particular, each worker knows 
that in practice the workers did not decide anything. It was someone else who 
controlled the workers’ representatives’ vote. While many workers thought that 
they ruled, the rule was executed in their name by a specially educated group of 
officials of the party and State apparatus. In effect, they took the place of the 
overthrown class and themselves became the new authority. 

For the sake of justice, we will say that some of them long ago realized this 
bad game of history. We know them now by the fact that they are redressing 
wrongs, correcting mistakes, returning decision making power to the member- 
ship and the citizens, and limiting the authority and the numbers of the ap- 
paratus of officials. They are with us against the obsolete views in the party 
membership. But many officials are still opposing changes and they still carry 
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weight! They still hold instruments of power, especially in the districts and in 
the communities, where they may use these instruments secretly and unimpeach- 
ably. 

From the beginning of the current year we have been in the revival process of 
democratization. It began in the Communist Party. We must say this, and the 
people among us outside the party also know it who, until recently, expected no 
good to come from us. We must add, however, that this process could not begin 
elsewhere. After a full 20 years only the Communists could live something like a 
political life; only Communist criticism was in a position to basically assess 
things; only the opposition within the Communist Party had the privilege of 
being in contact with the enemy. The initiative and efforts of the democratic 
Communists, therefore, is only an installment in the repayment of the debt the 
entire party incurred with the people outside the party, whom it kept in a 
position in which they did not have equal rights. Therefore, no gratitude is due 
the Communist Party, although it should probably be acknowledged that it is 
honestly striving to use the last opportunity to save its own and the Nation’s 
honor. 

The revival process is not bringing any very new things. It is producing ideas 
and suggestions many of which are older than the errors of our socialism and 
others of which emerged under the surface of visible events. They should have 
been expressed long ago, however, they were suppressed. Let us not cherish the 
illusion that these ideas are now victorious through the force of truth. Their 
victory was decided rather by the weakness of the old leadership which, obvi- 
ously, first had to be weakened by a rule of 20 years in which no one hampered 
it. Obviously, all the wrong elements hidden in the foundations and the ideology 
of this system had to mature until they gained their full form. 

Therefore, let us not overestimate the significance of the criticism from the 
ranks of writers and students. The source of social change is the economy. The 
right word carries significance only if it is spoken under conditions which have 
already been duly prepared. Duly prepared conditions—in our country, un- 
fortunately, we must understand this term to mean our general poverty and the 
complete disintegration of the old system of rule in which politicians of a certain 
type calmly and peacefully compromized themselves at our expense. 

Thus, truth is not victorious; truth simply remains when everything else goes 
to waste. There is no cause for a national celebration of victory; there is merely 
cause for new hope. 

We turn to you in this moment of hope, which, however, is still threatened. It 
took several months for many of us to believe that they could speak out, and 
many still do not yet believe it. Nevertheless, we have spoken up, and so many 
things have been revealed that somehow we must complete our aim of human- 
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izing this regime. Otherwise, the revenge of the old forces would be cruel. We 
turn mainly to those who have so far only waited. The time which is coming will 
be decisive for many years. 

The time which is coming is summer, with its vacations and holidays, when, 
according to old habit, we will want to leave everything. We can be certain, 
however, that our dear adversaries will not indulge in summer recreation, that 
they will mobilize those who are obliged to them, and that even now they are 
trying to arrange for calm Christmas holidays! Let us be careful, therefore, of 
what will happen; let us try to understand it and respond to it. Let us renounce 
the impossible demand that someone higher up must always give us the only 
possible interpretation of things and one simple conclusion. Each of us will have 
to be responsible for drawing his own conclusions. Commonly agreed upon con- 
clusions can be reached only by discussion, and this requires the freedom of 
expression which actually is our only democratic achievement of the current 
year. 

In the coming days we will have to display our initiative and determination. 

Primarily we will oppose views, should they arise, that it is possible to conduct 
some sort of democratic revival without the Communists or possibly against 
them. This would be both unjust and unreasonable. The Communists have the 
developed organizations and we should support the progressive wing within 
them. They have experienced officials and, last but not least, they also have in 
their hands the decisive levers and buttons. Their action program has been sub- 
mitted to the public; it is a program for the initial adjustment of the greatest 
inequality and no one else has any similarly specific program. We must demand 
that local action programs be submitted in each district and each community. 
Here, we shall have suddenly taken very ordinary and long-expected correct 
steps. The Czechoslovak Communist Party is preparing for the congress which 
will elect a new central committee. Let us demand that it be better than the 
current one. If the Communist Party now says that in the future it wants to base 
its leading position on the citizens’ confidence and not on force, let us believe 
this as long as we can believe in the people whom it is now sending as delegates 
to the district and regional conferences. 

Fears have recently been expressed that the process of democratization has 
stopped. This feeling is partly a manifestation of fatigue caused by troubled 
times and it is partly due to the fact that the season or surprising revelations, 
resignations from high places, and intoxicating speeches of unprecedented verbal 
boldness is past. However, the struggle of forces has merely become less evident 
to a certain extent. The fight is now being waged over the content and imple- 
mentation of laws, over the scope of practical steps to be taken. In addition, we 
must give the new people, the ministers, prosecutors, chairmen, and secretaries 
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time to work. They have the right to this time so that they can either make good 
or prove impossible. Apart from this, one cannot presently expect more of the 
central political organs. 

The practical quality of the future democracy depends on what becomes of 
the enterprises and what will happen in them. In all our discussions it is the 
economists who control things. One must seek out good managers and see to it 
that they get good positions. It is true that, compared to the mature countries, 
we are badly paid, and some are even worse off. 

We can demand more money—it can be printed, but at the same time its value 
diminishes. Let us rather demand that directors and chairmen explain to us the 
nature and extent of expenditures they want in order to produce, to whom they 
want to sell their products and at what price, the profit from this, what part of it 
is invested in the modernization of production, and what can be distributed. 

Under apparently boring headlines, a very hard struggle is going on in the press 
relating to democracy and the manager. As producers, the workers can intervene 
in this struggle through their choice of the people whom they elect to the 
enterprise management and enterprise councils. As employees they will do what 
is best for themselves when they elect as their representatives in the trade union 
organs their natural leaders, capable and honest people, regardless of the latters’ 
party affiliation. 

If at this time we cannot expect more from the present central political 
organs, we must achieve more in the districts and with regard to the Com- 
munists. Let us demand the resignation of people who have misused their power, 
who have harmed public property, or who have acted dishonestly or brutally. We 
must find ways and means to induce them to resign, for instance, through public 
criticism, resolutions, demonstrations, demonstrative work brigades, collection 
drives for gifts to them when they withdraw, strikes, and boycotts of their 
doors. However, we must reject methods which are illegitimate, indecent, or 
gross since they might use them to influence Alexander Dubcek. 

We must so generally decry the writing of insulting letters that any letter of 
this kind which they may yet receive could be considered a letter they had sent 
to themselves. Let us revive the activity of the National Front. Let us demand 
public meetings of the national committees. On questions which no one 
[official] -wants to know anything about let us set up special citizens’ commit- 
tees and commissions. It is simple: a few people convene, they elect a chairman, 
keep regular minutes, publish their finding, demand a solution, and do not let 
themselves be intimidated. 

Let us change the district and local press, which has degenerated to a mouth- 
piece of official views, into a platform of all the positive forces. Let us demand 
the establishment of editorial councils composed of representatives of the na- 
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tional front, or let us found new papers. Let us establish committees for the 
defense of the freedom of expression. Let us organize a special order service 
(poradkovou sluzbu) in our meetings. If we hear strange news let us check on it, 
let us send delegations to the people concerned and let us publish their replies 
possibly nailed to trees. Let us support the security organs when they persecute 
genuine criminal activity. We do not mean to cause anarchy and a state of 
general insecurity. Let us avoid disputes among neighbors. Let us renounce 
spitefulness in political affairs. Let us reveal informers. 

The heavy vacation traffic throughout the Republic will arouse interest in the 
constitutional arrangement of the Czechs and Slovaks. We consider the federa- 
tion a method of solving the nationality question; aside from this, it is one of the 
important measures aimed at democratizing conditions. This measure alone can- 
not by itself insure better living conditions for the Slovaks. The problem of the 
regime—in the Czech regions and in Slovakia individually—is not solved by this. 
The rule of the party-state bureaucracy may still survive—in Slovakia even more 
so, because it has “‘insured greater freedom.” 

The recent great apprehension results from the possibility that foreign forces 
may interfere with our internal development. 

Being faced with all these superior forces the only thing we can do is decently 
to hold our own and not to start. We can assure the Government that we will 
back it, if necessary, even with weapons, as long as the Government does what 
we gave it the mandate to do, and we can assure our allies that we will observe 
our alliance, friendship, and trade agreements. Excited reproaches and under- 
grounded suspicions must necessarily make the position of our Government 
more difficult, without being of any help. At any rate, we can insure equal 
relations only by improving our internal conditions and by carrying the process 
of revival so far that one day at elections we will elect statesmen who will have 
sufficient courage, honor, and political wisdom to establish and maintain such 
relations. This, by the way, is the problem of absolutely all governments of all 
small countries of the world. 

This spring, like after the war, a great chance has been given us again. Again we 
have the possibility of taking into our hands our common cause, which for all 
practical purposes we call socialism, and giving it a shape which will better 
correspond with our once good reputation and with the relatively good opinion 
which we once had of ourselves. This spring has just ended and will never come 
back again. In the winter we will know everything. 


sy) 


The 
Czech 
Crisis: 
Hope 

and 


Repression 
B 


The Warsaw Pact countries, dominated by the U.S.S.R., seemed 
threatened by the Czech freedom movement. On August 20, 1968, the blow 
fell. Forces of the Soviet Union, together with token units from Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany, and Bulgaria, crossed the border and began the 
military occupation of Czechoslovakia. What had begun as a promising 
political change was crushed under a massive military force. 

This was hardly the first time in which widespread discontent has been 
suppressed and order maintained only through police or military 
intervention. Some fifteen years ago, when the rising of 
June 1953 was crushed in East Germany, Brecht, the brilliant communist 
playright, had expressed his contempt for forceful “solutions”’ to 
political dissent in this poem which, ironically enough, he called “The 
Solution.” How to resist? 


By redoubled efforts. Would it in that case 
Not be simpler if the Government 
Dissolved the People 
and elected another? 


The Czech government, however, ordered the Czech people and army 
not to resist. There were some student demonstrations. An occasional 
student set himself afire. But few watched. The world seemed to turn 
its back upon such symbolic fires of freedom. At any rate, the 
following selection, the “Warsaw Letter,” attempts to justify the 
need to repress the “conspiratorial dissent” in Czechoslovakia, which 
threatens law and order within the Communist system. 


From United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Congressional Record, Summer 
1968. 
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“Warsaw Letter” Condemning “‘Anti-Socialist” Developments In 
Czechoslovakia, July 15, 1968 


Dear comrades: In the name of the central committees of the Communist and 
workers parties of Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, and the Soviet Union we 
address this letter to you, a letter dictated by sincere friendship based on the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism, concern for 
our common affairs and for the strengthening of the positions of socialism and 
the security of the Socialist community of peoples. 

The development of events in your country arouses deep anxiety among us. 
The onslaught of reaction against your party and the foundations of the social 
order of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, supported by imperialism, 
threatens—we are profoundly convinced of this—to push your country off the 
road to socialism, and consequently, it threatens the interests of the whole 
Socialist system. 

We expressed these apprehensions at the Dresden meeting, at numerous bi- 
lateral meetings, and in letters sent by our parties recently to the Presidium of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party Central Committee. We recently suggested 
to the Presidium of the Czechoslovak Community Party Central Committee that 
a new, joint meeting be held on July 14 of this year to exchange information 
and opinions regarding the situation in our countries, including the development 
of events in Czechoslovakia. Unfortunately, the Presidium of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party Central Committee did not take part in this meeting and did 
not make use of the opportunity for a collective, comradely discussion of the 
situation which had developed. This is why we found it necessary to explain to 
you our common views with complete sincerity and frankness in this letter. We 
would like you to understand us well and assess our intentions correctly. 

We did not have and have no intention of interfering in such matters that are 
purely internal affairs of your party and your state, of violating the principle of 
respect for independence and quality in relations between Communist parties 
and Socialist countries. We do not appear before you as... [washing] to ham- 
per you in rectifying mistakes and shortcomings, including violations of socialist 
customs which took place. 

We do not interfere with the methods of planning and management of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, the activity aimed at perfecting the economic 
structure, the development of Socialist democracy. We shall welcome the settle- 
ment of relations between Czechs and Slovaks on the basis of the healthy princi- 
ples of fraternal cooperation within the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 
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We cannot, however, agree that enemy forces should divert your country from 
the path of socialism and expose Czechoslovakia to the danger of being torn 
from the Socialist community. This is no longer your affair alone. This is the 
affair of all Communist and workers’ parties and all countries which are linked 
by alliances, cooperation and friendship. 

It is a common cause of our countries, united in the Warsaw Pact, to safeguard 
their independence, European peace and security, to raise an unbreakable barrier 
against the schemings of imperialist, aggressive, and revanchist forces. 

The peoples of our countries triumphed over Hitlerite fascism at the price of 
immense sacrifices and won freedom, independence, and the possibility to march 
on the road of progress and socialism. The frontiers of the Socialist world in 
Europe are situated along the Elbe and the Sumava Mountains, and we shall 
never accept that the historic achievements of socialism and the independence 
and security of our peoples are threatened. We shall never be resigned to imperi- 
alism making a breach in the Socialist system, by peaceful or unpeaceful means, 
from inside or outside, and changing power relations in Europe to its own 
advantage. 

The strength and stability of our alliance depends on the internal strength of 
the Socialist system of all fraternal countries and on the Marxist-Leninist policy 
conducted by our parties, which have a leading role in the political and Socialist 
life of our peoples and states. The undermining of the leading role of the Com- 
munist Party leads to the liquidation of Socialist democracy and the Socialist 
system. Through this the foundation of our alliance and the security of our 
countries are threatened. 

As you know, our fraternal parties received with understanding the resolutions 
passed at the January plenum of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. We proceeded from the conviction that your party, holding 
the helm of power firmly in its hands, would direct the whole process in accor- 
dance with the interests of socialism and would not allow anti-Communist re- 
action to use this process for its own purposes. We were convinced that you 
would guard as the apple of your eye the Leninist principles of democratic 
centralism. 

Neglect of any side of that principle, be it democracy or centralism, inevitably 
leads to weakening of the party and its leading role, to the transformation of the 
party into a bureaucratic organization or debating club. 

We have discussed all these questions on more occasions than one at our 
meetings and you assured us that you were aware of all the dangers and were 
ready to oppose them with complete resolve. 

Unfortunately, events have drifted into different channels; the forces of re- 
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action, taking advantage of weakening in the party leadership of the country, 
demagogically abusing the slogan of “democratization,” have launched a cam- 
paign against the Czechoslovak Communist Party and its honest, devoted cadres 
with the clear intention of liquidating the party’s leading role, undermining the 
Socialist system, setting Czechoslovakia against other Socialist countries. 

Recently, political organizations and clubs formed outside the framework of 
the National Front have to all intents and purposes become chiefs of staff of the 
reactionary forces. The social democrats stubbornly strive to form a party of 
their own; they organize underground committees, seek to bring about a split 
within the worker movement in Czechoslovakia; they want to organize the coun- 
try’s leadership in order to restore the bourgeois regime. The anti-Socialist and 
revisionist forces hostile to socialism have grabbed the press, radio, and television 
and turned these media into rostrums for attacking the Communist Party, for 
deceiving the working class and all workers. 

They are mouthpieces of reckless demagogy against socialism; they have used 
them to undermine friendly relations between the Czechoslovak Socialist coun- 
tries. Many mass information media regularly apply veritable moral terror against 
those who stand up against the forces of reaction or express disquiet over the 
shaping of events. 

Despite the resolution of the May plenary session of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, according to which the main danger is repre- 
sented by the threat of rightwing and anti-Communist forces, it has not repelled 
the mounting attacks of reaction. Thus, reaction has been enabled before the 
people of the country to make public its political platform under the heading 
“2,000 Words.” It is an open appeal to battle against the Communist Party, the 
constitutional power, and to strikes and disturbance. The appeal is a grave threat 
to the party, the National Front, and the Socialist state, an attempt at bringing 
about conditions of anarchy. The declaration, to all intents and purposes, is the 
organizational-political program of counterrevolution. No one should be misled 
by the authors’ claim that they do not want to overthrow the Socialist system, 
that they do not want to act without the Communists, that they do not want to 
break the alliance with the Socialist countries. These are empty phrases with the 
objective of legalizing the platform of counterrevolution, lulling the vigilance of 
the party of the working class and of the workers. 

This platform, which is being disseminated widely during the important period 
prior to the extraordinary congress of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, was 
not only not rejected, but such anti-Socialist appeals even found overt defence 
within the party and its leadership. 

The anti-Socialist and revisionist forces sully the entire activity of the Com- 
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munist Party, conduct a campaign of slander against the party cadres, and dis- 
credit honest Communists faithful to the party. 

Thus, a situation has arisen that is completely unacceptable for a socialist 
country. It is in such an atmosphere that charges are also leveled against the 
socialist foreign policy of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and against its 
alliance and friendship with the Socialist countries. Voices are raised demanding 
revision of our joint, coordinated policy with regard to the German Federal 
Republic, despite the unchanged pursuit by the West German Government of a 
policy hostile to the interests of the security of our countries. The alluring 
attempts of the circles in power and the revanchists of the German Federal 
Republic find response in leading circles of your party. 

In your country a whole series of events in recent months indicates that 
counterrevolutionary forces supported by imperialist centers have launched at- 
tacks on a broad front against the Socialist system. On the other hand, the 
necessary resistance is lacking on the part of the party and the popular power. 
Undoubtedly international, imperialist, reactionary centers joined in the events 
in Czechoslovakia. They do everything to make this situation more tense and 
more complicated and influence the activity of the anti-Socialist forces in that 
direction. The bourgeois press, under the guise of praising the “democratization” 
and “‘liberalization” that is going on in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, is 
conducting a campaign of incitement against the fraternal socialist countires. 
Particularly great activity is being undertaken by leading circles of the German 
Federal Republic, which trying to make use of the events in Czechoslovakia, 
seek to foster conflicts between Socialist countries, isolate the GDR, and realize 
their revanchist intentions. 

Do you, comrades, fail to see these dangers? Can one remain passive in this 
situation, confining oneself purely to statements and assurances about loyalty to 
the cause of socialism and obligations of alliance? Do you fail to see that coun- 
terrevolution is taking away from you one position after another: do you fail to 
see that the party is losing control over the events and is tending more and more 
to withdraw under pressure from anti-Communist forces? 

Your press, radio, and television launched a campaign in connection with the 
Warsaw Pact staff exercises—is this perhaps not to create mistrust and a hostile 
atmosphere against the Soviet Union and the other Socialist countries? Events 
have reached a state where the customary joint military staff exercises with the 
participation of Soviet units were used for groundless charges about violation of 
the sovereignty of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. And all this is happening 
in Czechoslovakia, whose people guard as sacred the memory of Soviet heroes 
who had fallen for the freedom and sovereignty of their country. At the same 
time near the western borders of your country the military forces of aggressive 
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NATO, including the army of revanchist West Germany, are holding exercises— 
and not a word is said about that. 

The instigators of this unfriendly campaign, it seems, want to mislead the 
workers of Czechoslovakia, to becloud the awareness of the people, and to cast 
doubt on the truth that Czechoslovakia can preserve its independence and sover- 
eignty only as a Socialist country and as a member of the Socialist community. 
Only the enemies of socialism can speculate on the slogan that the sovereignty of 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic must be defended against the Socialist coun- 
tries, against those with whom alliance and fraternal cooperation constitutes the 
most secure foundation for independence and free development for our peoples. 

We are convinced that a situation has arisen which endangers the foundations 
of socialism in Czechoslovakia and threatens the vital common interests of the 
other socialist countries. The peoples of our countries would never forgive us our 
indifference and carelessness in the face of such danger. 

We live in a period when the peace of the peoples, their security and freedom 
more than ever demand unity of the forces of socialism. International tension is 
not decreasing, U.S. imperialism has not given up its policy of strength and overt 
interventions against peoples fighting for freedom. It continues to carry on a 
criminal war in Vietnam, supports the Israeli aggressors in the Middle East, and 
hinders the peaceful settlement of that area. The arms race has not at all less- 
ened. 

The German Federal Republic, where forces of neofascism are growing, is 
attacking the status quo by demanding revision of frontiers. It does not want to 
renounce aspirations for the annexation of the GDR and acquisition of nuclear 
arms. It opposes disarmament proposals. In Europe, where vast amounts of 
means of mass destruction have accumulated, the peace and security of peoples 
is due, first and foremost, to the strength, cohesion, and peace-loving policy of 
the Socialist countries. We are all responsible for the strength and unity of the 
Socialist countries, the fate of peace. 

Our countries are bound by treaties and agreements. These important mutual 
obligations of states and peoples are based on the joint endeavor to defend 
socialism and guarantee the collective security of the Socialist countries. Historic 
responsibility falls on our parties and peoples for not allowing our revolutionary 
achievements to perish. 

Our parties bear the responsibility not only before their own working class and 
people, but before the entire international working class and the communist 
world movement, and cannot keep aloof from that obligation. Therefore, we 
must maintain solidarity and unity in defense of our achievement, our security, 
and the international positions of the entire Socialist community. 

We believe, therefore, that, in the face of the attacks of the anti-Communist 
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forces, resolute resistance and determined struggle for the maintenance of the 
Socialist system in Czechoslovakia is not only your task, but ours also. 

The cause of the defense of the power of the working class and of the workers 
of Socialist achievements in Czechoslovakia demands: resolute and courageous 
attacks on the rightist and anti-Socialist forces; the mobilization of all defensive 
means brought into being by the Socialist state; cessation of the activity of all 
political organizations acting against socialism; that the party must take into its 
own hands the means of mass communication—the press, radio, and tele- 
vision—so that they should be used in the interest of the working class, the 
workers, and socialism; the rallying of the party ranks on the basis of the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism; complete observance of the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism, and a fight against those who, by their activity, help the hostile 
forces. 

We know that forces exist in Czechoslovakia capable of defending the Socialist 
regime and defeating anti-Socialist elements. The working class, working peas- 
antry, progressive intelligentsia—the overwhelming majority of the workers of 
the republic—are ready to do everything for the further development of the 
Socialist society. The task today is to provide these healthy forces with clear 
perspectives. Let us mobilize and lead them into battle against the counter- 
revolutionary forces so that they should preserve and consolidate socialism in 
Czechoslovakia. 

In the face of the threat of counterrevolution, following the appeal of the 
Communist Party, the working class must make its voice heard with full force. 
The working class has made the greatest efforts, together with the working 
peasantry, for the victory of socialist revolution; it holds dearest the protection 
of the achievements of socialism. We are convinced that the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party, aware of its responsibility, will resort to the necessary measures 
and bar the way to reaction. In this struggle you can count on the solidarity and 
complete assistance of the fraternal Socialist countries. 
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The 
Beatles 
and 
Popular 
Culture 


The music of the Beatles is said to belong to the young. Perhaps 
this is because it was the first time that people of school age have been 
tuned in to sounds invented not by composers approved by adults but 
to sounds invented by their own near contemporaries—sounds associated with 
lyrics, manners and dress that they identify as their own. If the Beatles’ 
music belongs to the young, it does perhaps because the young approach the 
music in a playful way—they enjoy themselves. They also know 
what produces the fun they have, by phrase and instrument, and they are 
rather quick to “shoot down” inflated interpretations. Reproduced 
below are the lyrics of three of the Beatles’ hits, “Revolution,” 
“She’s leaving home,” and “‘A day in the life.” Are the individual 
identities of the Beatles lost in the fact that they are a group with 
a group identity? What impact have the Beatles had on contemporary 
culture—on movies and music, dress and drugs? In what ways do “A day in 
the life” express the mood and frustrations of the young? Is society 
like so many holes: unfilled and therefore unfertile holes; of the earth, 
and therefore holes of decomposition, separate and countable and alone? 
If so, is the only recourse “turning on?” What, according to the Beatles, 
are the limitations of revolution? Does rock music suggest the triumph of 
the “medium” upon our age? That is, are young people more inclined to 
listen or to watch than to read? 


Revolution 


You say you want a revolution 
Well you know 
we all want to change the world 


From ‘Revolution’ by John Lennon and Paul McCartney (1968), “She’s Leaving Home” by 
John Lennon & Paul McCartney (1967) and “A Day in the Life” by John Lennon & Paul 
McCartney (1967) Copyright 1968 by Northern Songs Ltd and reprinted with their permis- 
sion. 
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You tell me that it’s evolution 

Well you know 

we all want to change the world 

But when you talk about destruction 
Don’t you know you can count me out 
Don’t you know it’s gonna be alright 
Alright Alright 


You say you got a real solution 

Well you know 

we'd all love to see the plan 

You ask me for a contribution 

Well you know 

we’re doing what we can 

But when you want money for people with minds that hate 
All I can tell you is brother you have to wait 

Don’t you know it’s gonna be alright 

Alright Alright 


You say you'll change the constitution 

Well you know 

we all want to change your head 

You tell me it’s the institution 

Well you know 

You better free your mind instead 

But if you go carrying pictures of Chairman Mao 
You ain’t going to make it with anyone anyhow 
Don’t you know it’s gonna be alright 

Alright Alright 


She’s Leaving Home 


(Sung by the parents of a teenaged runaway, 
where neither side understood the other) 


Wednesday morning at five o’clock 

as the day begins 

Silently closing her bedroom door 

Leaving the note that she hoped would say more 
She goes downstairs to the kitchen 

clutching her handkerchief 


The Beatles 


Quietly turning the backdoor key 

Stepping outside she is free. 

She (We gave her most of our lives) 

is leaving (We sacrificed most of our lives) 

home (We gave her everything money could buy!) 
She’s leaving home after living alone for so many years. 
Bye, bye 

Father snores as his wife gets into her dressing gown 
Picks up the letter that’s lying there 

Standing alone at the top of the stairs 

She breaks down and cries to her husband 

Daddy our baby’s gone. 

Why would she treat us so thoughtlessly 

How could she do this to me. 

She (We never thought of ourselves) 

is leaving (Never a thought for ourselves) 

home (We struggled hard all our lives to get by) 
She’s leaving home after living alone for so many years. 
Bye, bye 

Friday morning at nine o’clock she is far away 
Waiting to keep the appointment she made 

Meeting a man from the motor trade 

She (What did we do that was wrong) 

is having (We didn’t know it was wrong) 

fun (Fun is the one thing that money can’t buy). 
Something inside that was always denied 

For so many years. Bye, Bye 

She’s leaving home bye, bye. 


A Day in the Life 


I read the news today oh boy 

About a lucky man who made the grade 
And though the news was rather sad 

Well I just had to laugh 

I saw the photograph. 

He blew his mind out in a car 

He didn’t notice that the lights had changed 
A crowd of people stood and stared 

They’d seen his face before 
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Nobody was really sure 

If he was from the House of Lords. 

I saw a film today oh boy 

The English Army had just won the war 
A crowd of people turned away 

But I just had to look 

Having read the book. 

I'd love to turn you on 

Woke up, fell out of bed, 

Dragged a comb across my head 

Found my way downstairs and drank a cup 
And looking up I noticed I was late. 
Found my coat and found my hat 

Made the bus in seconds flat 

found my way upstairs 

and had a smoke, 

Somebody spoke and I went into a dream 
I read the news today oh boy 

Four thousand holes in Blackburn, 
Lancashire 

And though the holes were rather small 
They had to count them all 

Now they know how many holes it takes 
to fill the Albert Hall. 

I'd love to turn you on 
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Allen Ginsberg: 
A 
Beat 
Poet 


In “Kral Majales” Allen Ginsberg (1926-), a “beat poet,”’ 
gives us a feel for the values which turn his generation on and off. 
Does it appear as if Ginsberg is a Communist? Does his poetry take on 
any religious connotations? 


Kral Majales 


And the Communists have nothing to offer but fat cheeks and eyeglasses and 
lying policemen, 

and the Capitalists proffer Napalm and money in green suitcases to the Naked, 

and the Communists create heavy industry but the heart is also heavy 

and the beautiful engineers are all dead, the secret technicians conspire for their 
own glamor 

in the Future, in the Future, but now drink vodka and lament the Security 
Forces, 

and the Capitalists drink gin and whiskey on airplanes but let Indian brown 
millions starve 

and when Communists and Capitalist assholes tangle the Just man is arrested or 
robbed or had his head cut off, 

but not like Kabir, and the cigarette cough of the Just man above the clouds 

in the bright sunshine is a salute to the health of the blue sky. 

For I was arrested thrice in Prague, once for singing drunk on Narodni street, 

once knocked down on the midnight pavement by a mustached agent who 
screamed out Bouzerant, 

once for losing my notebooks of unusual sex politics dream opinions, 

and I was sent from Havana by plane by detectives in green uniform, 

and I was sent from Prague by plane by detectives in Czechoslovakian business 
suits, 


From “Kral Majales,” by Allen Ginsberg in Planet News. Copyright © 1968 by Allen 
Ginsberg. Reprinted by permission of City Lights Books. 
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Cardplayers out of Cezanne, the two strange dolls that entered Joseph K’s room 
at mom 

also entered mine, and ate at my table, and examined my scribbles, 

and followed me night and morn from the houses of lovers to the cafés of 
Centrum— 

And I am the King of May, which is the power of sexual youth, 

and I am the King of May, which is industry in eloquence and action in amour, 

and I am the King of May, which is long hair of Adam and the Beard of my own 
body 

and I am the King of May, which is Kral Majales in the Czechoslovakian tongue, 

and I am the King of May, which is old Human poesy, and 100,000 people chose 
my name, 

and I am the King of May, and in a few minutes I will land at London Airport, 

and I am the King of May, naturally, for | am of Slavic parentage and a Buddhist 
Jew 

who worships the Sacred Heart of Christ the blue body of Krishna the straight 
back of Ram 

The Beads of Chango the Nigerian singing Shiva Shiva in a manner which I have 
invented, 

and the King of May is a middle-european honor, mine in the XX century 

despite space ships and the Time Machine, because | heard the voice of Blake in 
a vision, 

and repeat that voice. And I am the King of May that sleeps with teenagers 
laughing. 

And I am the King of May, that I may be expelled from my Kingdom with 
Honor, as of old, 

To show the difference between Caesar’s Kingdom and the Kingdom of the May 
of Man— 

and I am the King of May, tho paranoid, for the Kingdom of May is too 
beautiful to last for more than a month— 

and I am the King of May because I touched my finger to my forehead saluting 

a luminous heavy girl with trembling hands who said “one moment Mr. Gins- 
berg” 

before a fat young Plainclothesman stepped between our bodies—I was going to 
England— 

and I am the King of May, returning to see Bunhill Fields and walk on Hamp- 
stead Heath, 

and I am the King of May, in a giant jetplane touching Albion’s airfield trem- 
bling in fear 

as the plane roars to a landing on the grey concrete, shakes & expells air, 
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and rolls slowly to a stop under the clouds with part of blue heaven still visible. 

And tho I am the King of May, the Marxists have beat me upon the street, kept 
me up all night in Police Station, followed me thru Springtime Prague, de- 
tained me in secret and deported me from our kingdom by airplane. 

Thus I have written this poem on a jet seat in mid Heaven 


Nat Hentoff: 
Waiting 
For 

Nuremberg 


Nat Hentoff is an extremely influential writer whose articles 
appear in Evergreen Review and the Village Voice—to name but a 
few publications. In “Waiting for Niiremberg,”’ he suggests that there is 
a pervasive “banality of evil,” that we are all Adolf Eichmanns, sitting 
“in our cages” watching a society torn by violence. 


Karl Hocker was Adjutant at Auschwitz from May, 1944, to January, 1945, 
after having served at several other concentration camps. The judge in Frankfurt 
three years ago asked if Hocker had had any doubts concerning the legality of 
the orders he executed as a functionary at the concentration camps. 

“Whatever came from the Reich Security Office was a lawful order.” 

“Did you know that no one has to obey a criminal order?” 

Karl Hocker is a reasonable man, and he will not be trapped by the question. 

“T didn’t study law,” Karl Hocker explains. 

But Hocker obeyed before the Charter and Judgement of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal and its principles of international law were unanimously reaffirmed—on 
motion of the United States—by the United Nations General Assembly on De- 
cember 11, 1945. 

All is changed now, for is not the essence of the Charter that individuals have 


Nat Hentoff’s “Waiting for Nuremberg,” from the Evergreen Review, 1967. 
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international duties which transcend the national obligations of obedience im- 
posed by individual states? 

“For Christ’s sake,” an American pilot in Vietnam tells a reporter for the 
London Daily Mail, “if yowre going to worry about killing women and kids 
you'd go crazy in a week.” 

Then all is not changed? But surely the Church has changed. This Pope is not 
silent. Did not this Pope cry out at the United Nations in October, 1965, “Never 
again war!” 

Ah, so he did, but what does he do? You certainly don’t expect a Pope to 
picket or demonstrate? To stand exposed during a napalm raid? What are you, 
some Lenny Bruce kind of a nut? 

But what of his Bishops in the country which is doing most of the killing? 
Aren’t they to be expected to at least speak? They do speak. Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston—that egalitarian ecumenical force—sees no conflict between 
God and American fighting men in Vietnam. And Cardinal Spellman of New 
York has reapplied Stephen Decatur’s toast to the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth: 
“Our country .. .may she always be right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

But others of the clergy have spoken against the Johnson policy in Vietnam. 
So few, however, so very few in proportion to the masses of priests and nuns and 
pastors and rabbis who could have taken to the streets. Imagine thousands upon 
thousands of the religious marching on Washington. The television cameras are 
on them, and a nun reads from The New York Times: 


“In a delta province there is a woman who has both arms burned off by 
napalm and her eyelids so badly burned that she cannot close them. When 
it is time for her to sleep her family puts a blanket over her head. The 
woman had two of her children killed in the air strike which maimed her 
last April and she saw five other children die. She was quite dispassionate 
when she told an American ‘more children were killed because the children 
do not have so much experience and do not know how to lie down behind 
the paddy dikes.’ ” 


The religious begin a mass fast and say they will not leave Washington until the 
killing is stopped. 

Jesus, you are some kind of nut! Didn’t you know that Christianity is dead? 
An exceedingly long terminal period, but the end finally came at Hiroshima. 

Well, then, the young could uphold the Nuremberg Charter. If only the six 
thousand members of Students for a Democratic Society refused to cooperate in 
any way with the draft, would not others follow? If six thousand were jailed, ten 
thousand, twenty thousand, would not that be a real beginning to the end of the 
killing? 
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Well, now, that’s against the law, you know. 

But that’s why Karl Hocker did what he did. He obeyed the law. 

This dialogue could go on along with the analogies between the “‘good” Ger- 
mans who were silent and the “good” Americans who are silent. The analogies 
are easy to make and have no effect whatever. They are easier for me to make 
because I am too old to be drafted. 

But at least I could do something. I do. I sign ads and petitions. I write this. 
No, I do not refuse to pay taxes. That takes more courage than I have. Sol am 
an accomplice too. But that too is too easy to say. Who will bring me to 
judgment? Lord Russell is after Johnson, McNamara, and Rusk, not such as me. 

But how does it happen? After Auschwitz, after Hiroshima, why are there not 
more A, J. Mustes? 

On cue, the expert social philosopher steps from the wings. Ralph Borsodi, in 
August, 1966, addresses the annual Conference of Religious, Philosophic, and 
Ethic Nonconformists. They are meeting, God save the state, at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

“It is organizations,” Borsodi explains, “which contend for power, not indi- 
viduals. Moral choices are largely made within the context of an organizational 
structure. The individual thus becomes powerless, impotent, and unable to affect 
the decision-making processes of his society.” 

True, but not news. Karl Hocher has already told us that. But wait, there is 
more. You see, Borsodi goes on, Christians avoided ethical responsibility for two 
thousand years by “‘shifting it ultimately from man to God who created the 
universe and who was responsible for its activities.” Now we are shifting ethical 
responsibility to organizational structures, from corporations to universities, and 
including “‘the welfare state.” 

That’s still no help, true as it is. I still want to know what I can do? What I can 
do to avoid being judged at Niiremberg. Even if I were not to pay taxes, would 
that be enough? What would that action mean except to make me feel less 
culpable than all the others? But how much less culpable? 

And what if the war stopped and I resumed paying taxes? What then? Would I 
be off the hook then? The hell I would, according to Joseph Lyford in his book 
The Airtight Cage. The book is about the slums of New York’s West Side, about 
all slums. About the decaying children, about the adults in the slums who grow 
up, Lyford says, to be dead children. 

We of the middle class and beyond, Lyford charges, are insensitive to this 
death and decay because, like the “good Germans,” we have developed enor- 
mous capacities for auto-anesthesia. 

“The first step in auto-anesthesia is to turn one’s eyes away from the object or 
the act of cruelty itself. It is not necessary to ignore the object or act com- 
pletely, but it is necessary to consider it only in the abstract—in photographs, 
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television, books, etc.; then the mind, which is naturally intolerant of pain, can 
erase a great deal of the shock and guilt.” 

But here I can do something. What is needed, says Lyford, are new towns 
planned for people. What is needed, says Robert Theobald, is a guaranteed 
annual income which, among other results, will do away with the need for 
welfare and its accompanying indignities and which will make it possible for 
more and more people to opt out of obsolescent definitions of work and create 
newly satisfying lives for themselves. What is needed, says A. Philip Randolph, is 
a Freedom Budget that can end poverty in the United States by 1975 if the 
federal government will undertake the necessary planning and expenditures. 

O.K. These and similar ways of breaking through the airtight cage can only 
happen politically. So I look for and support the right kinds of candidates, and I 
join the National Conference for a New Politics. But in the meantime what do I 
do? 

Write. Try, like Lyford and like Richard Elman in The Poorhouse State and 
like Michael Harrington in The Other America, to move others to political 
action. And try to write, as Lyford has, so that even a book can burn at least 
part of the way through our common auto-anesthesia. 

But still I remain comfortable. I live in a co-op in Greenwich Village. And no 
amount of telling myself I ought not to enjoy my comfort while others are in 
the cage really disturbs the comfort. I write about changing “the system,” about 
redistributing economic and political power, but I still benefit from the system. 

If, for example, I take out my money, as I am going to, from the First 
National Bank as part of a concerted protest against that bank’s economic sup- 
port of South Africa, I put it into another bank on the “approved” list of the 
Committee of Conscience Against Apartheid. And though that bank, by circum- 
stance rather than conviction, does not deal with South Africa, it is involved, I’m 
sure, in helping to buttress many of the cruelties of the “system” here. 

At Auschwitz, a nine-year old boy, who knew he was going to be killed, yelled 
back to a guard as he was marched away, ““You won’t be forgiven anything!” 

I would not be surprised if that guard is not now a comfortable citizen of 
Bonn or West Berlin and still convinced, when he remembers, that he was only 
following orders. And if I were to meet him, could I see any mark on him? And 
can he see any mark on me? 

But of what am I guilty? Of what are you guilty? I can make it more specific. 
We read in The New York Times of people dying in the city hospitals because 
there are not enough nurses, not enough equipment. We read that of eighty 
thousand patients in New York State’s mental hospitals, sixteen thousand re- 
ceive no treatment at all. Not enough doctors. Not enough money. 

Do we—those of us who convince ourselves that our concern for the powerless 
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is more acute than that of the average hibernating bear—do we march on the 
hospitals, conduct vigils, place our harassing selves in front of functionaries and 
politicians? Don’t be ridiculous. We can afford doctors who can get us into the 
good private hospitals. 

But consider the political effect in the city of New York if five thousand of us 
were to mass at Bellevue as citizens concerned with other citizens. Absurd, you 
say, it'll never happen. Auto-anesthesia is the nature of the human beast when he 
himself is not threatened, all the more so when he is compressed into cities. 

Yet the belief that human nature can be changed is the last article of faith 
many of us have. We nod when Eugene Rabinowitch of The Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists insists “it is not true that radical changes in human nature are impos- 
sible—however great may be the resistance to them. It is not inherited instincts— 
which can be changed only by the slow process of accidental mutations and 
preferential breeding—that must be changed, but ideas and habits transmitted by 
learning—by the example of elders, and by the spoken and written word.” And, I 
would add, having little hope in elders, by changing the way we educate the 
young so that they can be freer to educate themselves to be more human, more 
spontaneous, more feeling. 

“Rapid changes of learned attitudes,” Rabinowitch goes on, “have happened 
in the past—for example, with the transition from the pagan to the Christian 
era—and they can happen again.” Whether the change from the pagan to the 
Christian era was an advance toward being more human is arguable, but Rabino- 
witch’s main point is correct. 

Yet how can this be done now? And who is to do it? Who can make us move? 
Under Solon, there was a law in Athens that “He shall be disfranchised who, in 
time of faction, takes neither side.” In this time of chronic faction, what does 
taking a side mean? What should it mean? 

Or is it too late to break through the auto-anesthesia of those of us who are 
comfortable despite Vietnam, despite the poor? W. H. Ferry contends that only 
a trauma of unprecedented horror can stop this nation’s momentum toward, for 
example, a nuclear war. A trauma such as a nuclear accident at home killing 
millions. 

A corollary contention might be that only rebellions of unprecedented vio- 
lence and geographical scope—men from Watts attacking white neighborhoods in 
Los Angeles, men from Harlem shooting up Park Avenue lobbies—can really 
create the depth of self-interested majority concern that could end poverty and 
end ghettos. Unless, as is perhaps more likely, such rebellions would lead to 
permanent armies in the ghettos. 

“We are all Karl Héchers and we are all Adolf Eichmanns” is easy rhetoric. But 
still, think about it. Dr. I. S. Kulesar, an Israeli psychiatrist, had seven interviews 
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with Eichmann in prison. He found him to be of “good, average intelligence,” 
but “‘lifeless, mechanical, formalized and dehumanized.’ And once Eichmann 
told Kulesar, “All my life I felt fear, but I did not know of what.” 

Consider the huge number of Eichmanns now engaged mechanically not only 
in our Vietnam war machine, but consider Arthur Goldberg, and Adlai Steven- 
son before him. Consider the floating fear that has become so endemic to the 
American experience. Not only the “backlash,” but the kinds of anxieties that 
lead to such accelerating consumption of all manner of pills. 

How much of a qualitative difference is there between us and the “good” 
Germans? Joseph Lyford has said, “I get the feeling that what we really want 
out of the Negro in his ghetto is a pre-frontal lobotomy so he will lie down like a 
vegetable the rest of his life.” 

If that were made a proposition in a national referendum by secret ballot— 
pre-frontal lobotomies for blacks in the ghetto—how close do you think the vote 
would be? Are you sure you can predict the verdict? 

I look at my children—lively, unmechanical. Terribly disturbed if they were to 
see cruelty and wanting to stop it. For how long will they stay that way? And 
yet auto-anesthesia has begun in them too. My two daughters by a previous 
marriage, eleven and eight, go to their home through a West Side street in which 
drunks and junkies are not uncommon. They have been trained not to catch the 
eye of any stranger on that street and to walk as fast as they can. 

What other training could I have given them? But what does that training lead 
to? We sit, they and I, watching Vietnam and the most recent Watts on tele- 
vision. We in our cages. The killers and the dead in theirs. It has become the 
natural order of things. 

“After we were in the camp,” said one who had been a prisoner in Auschwitz, 
“that world, for anyone who wanted to survive in it, was a normal world.” 

You see, further evidence for Rabinowitch. Learned attitudes can be changed. 
But what are we learning? And how can we unlearn what allows us—me, my 
children, you—to save ourselves in the compartmentalized concentration camps 
of the world without any real anguish about those in the other cage. Twinges, 
yes. But then you simply switch off television or throw away the newspaper or 
lock the door. 

In The Poorhouse State, which is about people on welfare in New York, 
Richard Elman describes an acutely distraught Puerto Rican woman, threatening 
to kill her children in her panic at having received notice that she has been taken 
off welfare. 

“How can I feed these children now?” she yells at two neighbors. “Listen, you 
whores, I will kill them all before they become orphans.” 
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“Woman, calm down,” one of the neighbors says. “What good are you doing 
for yourself by crying?” 
“Yes,” says the other. “Here we don’t cry. It doesn’t do any good at all.”’ 


Martin Buber: 
A 
Dynamic 
Sense 
of 


Community 


The goal of community is inherent in the philosophy of Martin 
Buber, a Jewish existentialist who died recently. The learned man, 
he says, does not develop in isolation but finds identity only in 
community in which members spontaneously draw toward each other in an 
“T-Thou”’ relationship. What does Buber mean by “Community is where 
community happens’’? What does he mean by an “‘I-Thou”’ relationship? 


The feeling of community does not reign where the desired change of institu- 
tions is wrested in common, but without community, from a resisting world. It 
reigns where the fight that is fought takes place from the position of a com- 
munity struggling for its own reality as a community. But the future too is 
decided here at the same time; all political “achievements” are at best auxiliary 
troops to the effect which changes the very core, and which is wrought on the 
unsurveyable ways of secret history by the moment of realization. No way leads 
to any other goal but to that which is like it. 

But who in all these massed, mingled, marching collectivities still perceives 
what that is for which he supposes he is striving—what community is? They have 


rom “Dialogue”: Between Man and Man, by Martin Buber, translated by Ronald Gregor 
Smith (New York: Macmillan, 1965). 
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all surrendered to its counterpart. Collectivity is not a binding but a bundling 
together; individuals packed together, armed and equipped in common, with 
only as much life from man to man as will inflame the marching step. But 
community, growing community (which is all we have known so far) is being no 
longer side by side but with one another of a multitude of persons. And this 
multitude, though it also moves towards one goal, yet experiences everywhere a 
turning to, a dynamic facing of, the other, a flowing from J to Thou. Com- 
munity is where community happens. Collectivity is based on an organized 
atrophy of personal existence, community on its increase and confirmation in 
life lived towards one other. The modern zeal for collectivity is a flight from 
community’s testing and consecration of the person, a flight from the vital 
dialogic, demanding the staking of the self, which is in the heart of the world. 


Trip 
to 
the 
Moon: 
Evolution 
in 
Space 


Much of the world reacted with enthusiasm to the great technological 
feat of landing three human beings on the moon in July 1969. Many efforts 
were made to describe its benefits to human society. One of the more 
interesting was an editorial in the New York Times, which 
claimed that the lunar landing is more than merely another great historical 
event, or even historical epoch; “it is a step in evolution.” For “it 
is man’s first step in adapting to an environment beyond this planet’s, . . . 
a willed step in the evolutionary process, one made deliberately 
and in the full consciousness of its import.”’ According to Darwin, 
is evolutionary change conscious, willed, as the editorial put it? 


From “To Walk The Moon,” an editorial from The New York Times, Sunday, July 20, 
1969. Copyright © 1968/1969 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 
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Or does evolution come accidentally in the form of mutation? Is the 
editorial “scientific,” or is it fantasy? Do you agree with the 
absolute and positive effects of the lunar landing? Do all doubts about 
man’s shortcomings and concerns about human problems which still threaten 
to blow us all sky high, “melt away,” as the Times concludes “in 
the moment of awe and wonder”? 


In a world long given to marking off its historical progress in periods—the Age of 
Faith, the Renaissance, the Age of Reason, the Industrial Revolution—language 
seems too impoverished to encompass so neatly the era that begins with man’s 
first walk on the moon. As a term, the Space Age is grossly inadequate, failing 
completely to convey the nature of the change that this event portends. For the 
lunar landing of the astronauts is more than a step in history; it is a step in 
evolution. 

The journey of Neil Armstrong and his companions cannot be viewed in the 
same perspective as the voyage of Columbus or of any other traveler in recorded 
time—and the difference is not at all in degrees of courage or individual skill. In 
truth, Columbus’s feat may well have taken more courage than Armstrong’s 
because it was preceded by no unmanned probes and took him to regions un- 
known to the science of his day, in contrast to the photographed, spectographed 
and charted terrain of the moon. 

What gives the astronauts’ expedition a different dimension entirely, what 
removes it indeed from any venture in the whole history of the human race, are 
two circumstances that stagger the mind: it is man’s first step in adapting to an 
environment beyond this planet’s and it is a willed step in the evolutionary 
process, one made deliberately and in the full consciousness of its import. 

For the adaptation itself there are comparable precedents in nature, though 
for one as full of meaning for the future one might have to go back to the first 
fishy creature that emerged from the Devonian sea to make a feeble try at life on 
dry land. 

For the conscious willing of an evolutionary act there is no precedent. Man has 
of course taught himself to ride over and under the waves and to fly through 
space, but what is contemplated now is no such passing accommodation but in 
time the transfer of human life to other sites in the universe—with ultimate 
consequences that almost surely must be evolutionary in nature. 

It will take years, decades, perhaps centuries, for man to colonize even the 
moon, but that is the end inherent in Armstrong’s first step on extraterrestrial 
soil. Serious and hard-headed scientists envision, even in the not remote future, 
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lunar communities capable of growing into domed cities subsisting on hydro- 
ponically grown food, of developing the moon’s resources, and eventually of 
acquiring a breathable atmosphere and a soil capable of being farmed. What with 
the dire threats of population explosion at best and nuclear explosion at worst, 
the human race, as Sir Bernard Lovell warns, may find itself sometime in the 
21st century “having to consider how best to insure the survival of the species.” 

It is not possible to imagine that any such cosmic movement would leave the 
transported segment of mankind unchanged. Over the centuries and through 
countless transitions it would adapt biologically and psychologically, following 
Darwinian law, to existence in an environment differing as much from its earthly 
ancestors as that of the early mammals differed from the environment in the 
primeval seas. 

Reflections on man’s social shortcomings, speculation on what else he might 
have done instead of sending men to the moon—all this melts away in the 
moment of awe and wonder. 


The 
Politics 


of 


Indochina 
War 


In January, 1973, representatives of the United States, 

North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and the Vietcong signed a cease-fire 
agreement, thus ending, so it seemed, the long war in Vietnam. But the 
war continues in Cambodia, in Laos, as well as in Vietnam. In 
the follawing selection, a noted student of foreign policy analyzes 
the causes of the war and the prospects for peace in Southeast Asia. 
What, according to the author, is “the myth of Vietnam?” Do you 
agree with the author’s assumptions about “‘spheres of influence?” 


From Congressional Record, speech of April 2, 1970 by Senator J. William Fulbright, “Old 
Myths and New Realities, I’. 
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What are the conditions necessary for a political settlement 
in Indochina? 


OLD MYTHS AND NEW REALITIES—I 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, several years ago I made a speech on the 
subject, “Old Myths and New Realities.”’ I recently reread it and was surprised at 
how tame it seemed in retrospect. Some of the “‘new realities” of 1964 still seem 
pertinent, but others have ripened into cliches, while a few, which once had 
validity, have passed into the realm of old mythology. 

Meanwhile, a whole new crop of myths have come abloom. I do not presume 
to have discerned all of them by any means, but a few have seemed conspicuous 
and noteworthy. I propose, therefore, in a few short statements, to survey some 
of these new “old myths” and to suggest, if I can, some newer “‘new realities.” 
Today, for a start, I should like to discuss some of the misconceptions which 
seem to obtain in our policy in Southeast Asia. Next, I would like to talk about 
dissent in America and the way in which ill-conceived methods can bring un- 
desired results. On another day I will offer some thoughts on the Middle East, 
where the myths are as prolific as in a Bible story. Finally, I shall express some 
impressions about our domestic affairs, where certain social prescriptions have 
been elevated to the status of revealed truth, and hope has given way to disillu- 
sion, in such fields as poverty, race, and education. 


I, The Myth of Vietnamization 


From the Greek city-states to the 20th century, foreign policy of great powers 
has been, in its essence, a game of ““oneupsmanship” in an unending struggle for 
power. Prior to the 20th century, however, it was done, for the most part, with 
restraint and decorum: Battles were fought for the pleasure of winning, usually 
in open fields where they would not bother anybody except the local inhabi- 
tants; provinces changed hands without much ado or inconvenience for the 
inhabitants; kings enjoyed humbling each other but more or less remained 
friends for social purposes; they seldom sought to dethrone each other and, in 
their moral lexicon, the only truly heinous crime was the mercifully uncommon 
one of regicide. 

There were many wars, of course, but winning them was fun and losing was 
not all that terrible if you did not happen to be one of the small number of 
people that got killed. It was a sportsmen’s game with the saving grace that, 
except for a few upstarts like Napoleon and Bismarck, the players were content 
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to play it with sportsmen’s weapons. This is not to suggest that all international 
conflicts before the 20th century were trivial; some were serious, indeed, and a 
few were enormously consequential but, for every war that mattered, a great 
many more were vanity, trivial quarrels for trivial stakes. 

In the 20th century all conflicts are serious because of the unlimited destruc- 
tiveness of new methods of warfare, although, as far as their merits are con- 
cerned, the ratio of serious to superficial has not visibly altered. For every issue 
of substantive importance there are many more which are vanity: “We are still 
playing the same old game of “oneupsmanship” in a mindless struggle for power 
and influence. Unfortunately, however, the distinction between the conflicts 
that matter and the ones that do not is no longer easily made, because both have 
been adorned with the same bloated vocabularly. Both are drenched in porten- 
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tous allusions to “freedom, survival,” “‘vital interest,’ and all the other 
familiar grandiosities of power politics and ideology. 

The old myth of international politics—that it was the private preserve of 
sovereigns and their ministers and none of the people’s business—has given way 
to a new myth: That politics is life and everything political is highly conse- 
quential—not just for those who make their living by politics but for everybody, 
everywhere. Every issue is now a “critical” issue; every threat a “grave” one; and 
I doubt if there is a square inch left on the face of the earth that someone does 
not regard as “strategic.” 

Not everybody, of course, appreciates the supremacy of politics; there remains 
a benighted mass of bumpkins who live in the illusion that there is more to life 
than the next election and the balance of power. The number of these illiterates, 
however, is shrinking because of the astonishing success of the “‘professionals”’ in 
persuading us that politics—especially international politics—is indeed what life is 
all about. The experts have mastered the media, and the result of their overkill is 
not only a greatly inflated notion of how much foreign policy matters to the 
daily lives of people, but the effective drowning of any distinction between 
issues that matter and issues that do not. Thus, at one time we were all very 
nearly persuaded that Tonkin Gulf was as fateful as Pearl Harbor, and that 
Vietnam was of a piece with the German conquest of Europe. 

The master myth of Vietnam—that is, the country as distinguished from the 
war—is the greatly inflated importance which has been attached to it. From the 
standpoint of American security and interests, the central fact about Indochina, 
including Vietnam, is that it does not matter very much who rules in those small 
and backward lands. We have preferences, to be sure—all of us do—but they are a 
product of sentiment and habit. One might add humanitarian feeling, except 
that it is hard to see what human purpose is advanced by inflicting Thieu and Ky 
on anybody. What it all comes down to is that, if all other things were equal—as 
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indeed they are not—it might be a convenience to the United States to have the 
countries of Indochina ruled by non-Communist leaders. For this hypothetical 
advantage, we have already spent over 40,000 lives and $100 billion—and nearly 
300,000 other casualties. 

How have we come to inflate so colossally the importance of Indochina to our 
own security? The answer lies in that hoariest, hardiest, most indestructible 
myth of them all: the myth of the international Communist conspiracy. Our 
leaders deny their continuing belief in it; they are quite familiar, they assure us, 
with the split in the Communist world; they will even grant that Ho Chi Minh 
was a nationalist. They say this, to be sure, but with all the tremulous conviction 
of a child walking past a graveyard on a dark night protesting that he is not 
afraid of the dark. For all the sophistication and fine distinctions that are sup- 
posed to have refined our policy since the bad old days of the cold war, there is 
little discernible difference in spirit between Mr. Nixon’s ominous reference to 
“those great powers who have not yet abandoned their goals of world con- 
quest,””? 
national emergency 20 years ago—which, by the way, is still in force: 


and the portentous language of President Truman’s proclamation of 


Whereas world conquest by communist imperialism is the goal of the 
forces of aggression that have been loosed upon the world... . 


With due account taken of the new, milder, less portentous style in warnings and 
“whereases,” the myth of the international Communist conspiracy still survives. 
Sometimes, when the facts are overwhelming, it is possible to show that some 
particular event—such as the Dominican revolution of 1965—was local in origin 
and not the result of a Moscow-directed plot. But the myth withstands every 
assault of hard evidence. Just like the walking catfish, which gets out of a pond 
when the water becomes uninhabitable and heads overland for more hospitable 
waters, the conspiracy myth is both mobile and indestructible. Discredited in 
one locale, it soon turns up in another, sustained here and there by a kernel of 
truth, not enough to validate the myth but more than enough to secure its group 
on the minds of leaders whose education in communism began—and ended—with 
Stalin. That, indeed, is the myth’s true home—the fortress minds of the old cold 
warriors, where nothing flourishes for very long that was not there to begin with. 

The myth distorts our perceptions. It has made it difficult for us to see the 
Soviet Union for what it has become—a traditional, cautious, and rather un- 
imaginative great power, jealously clinging to its sphere of domination in Eastern 
Europe but limited to methods of pressure and persuasion in its dealings with 
other Communist movements, especially in Asia. China has engendered a myth 
all its own: “If there is not a world Communist conspiracy—so we are told—then 
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there is surely an Asian one, and the unshakeable faith in it of some of our 
recent leaders has permitted them to brush aside the fact that China, after all, 
has kept its combat soldiers within its own borders. 

The obsession with the ideological aspects of the struggle which began about 
21 years ago have overwhelmed our commonsense in this respect. The Chinese 
have been extremely cautious in engaging people abroad. The only case of any 
significance was when we went up to the border in Korea, and they had warned 
us that they would intervene. I expect that we would react the same way if the 
Chinese were to approach our borders from Mexico. It is a normal reaction. 

I think it is another of these myths, that the Chinese have no regard for human 
life. All people on this earth appear to have the same human interests one with 
the other. It is remarkable, actually, that the Chinese had about 1 million—or at 
least perhaps 500,000—troops in North Korea in the mid-1950’s. Then they took 
them all out, and we still have 50,000 there. 

Mr. President, at last we come to the fighting front, where our tenacious, real 
life antagonists, the Vietnamese Communists, are perceived as no more than 
spearbearers for the world—or the Asian—Communist conspiracy. All but lost to 
view is the tangible, ascertainable fact that North Vietnam, though materially 
dependent and politically influenced by both Moscow and Peking, is an authen- 
tically independent country, the dominant power of Indochina, but nonetheless 
a small and undeveloped country without the resources to become a significant 
imperialist power, much less a threat to the United States. 

We are fighting a double shadow in Indochina—the shadow of the international 
Communist conspiracy and the shadow of the old, obsolete, mindless game of 
power politics. Armed with weapons that have given war a new dimension of 
horror, and adorned with the sham morality of ideological conflict, the struggle 
for power and influence has taken on a deadly, new intensity at exactly the time 
when it has lost much of the meaning it once had. All the old power politics 
bromides—about “stability,” ‘‘order,”’ and “spheres of influence”—are largely 
without meaning to a global superpower armed with nuclear weapons. The world 
balance of power on which our security depends is a nuclear balance involving 
Russia, China, Western Europe, and the United States. The preservation of a 
non-Communist—as against a Communist—dictatorship in South Vietnam is not 
going to protect us, or anybody else, from Soviet or Chinese missiles. It simply 
does not matter very much for the United States, in cold, unadorned strategic 
terms, who rules the states of Indochina. 

Nor does it matter all that terribly to the inhabitants. At the risk of being 
accused of every sin from racism to Communism, | stress the irrelevance of 
ideology to poor and backward populations. Someday, perhaps, it will matter, in 
what one hopes will be a constructive and utilitarian way. But in the meantime, 
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what earthly difference does it make to nomadic tribes or uneducated sub- 
sistence farmers, in Vietnam or Laos or the north of Thailand, whether they 
have a military dictator, a royal prince, or a Socialist commissar in some distant 
capital that they have never seen and may never have heard of? 

At their current stage of undevelopment these populations have more basic 
requirements. They need governments which will provide medical services and 
education, fertilizer, high-yield seeds and instruction in how to use them. They 
need governments which are honest enough to refrain from robbing and exploit- 
ing them, purposeful enough to want to modernize their societies, and efficient 
enough to have some ideas about how to do it. Whether such governments are 
capitalist or Socialist can be of little interest to the people involved, or to 
anyone except their present rulers, whose perquisites are at stake, and their great 
power mentors, fretting in their distant capitals about ideology and “spheres of 
interest.” 

So much for myth No. 1—that it matters to our security who rules Indochina. 
The second myth, well-established after 5 years of futile warfare, is that we 
could do anything about it if it did matter—anything worth doing, that is. We 
could certainly “win” the wars in Vietnam and Laos today if we wanted to 
bomb those little countries back into the stone age, as one of our generals once 
suggested. But we have been reluctant to do that; and, because of the domestic 
uproar that would follow, it has become politically impractical to escalate be- 
yond the present war of piecemeal extermination—which simply is not doing the 
trick, and is not likely to. 

The plain fact that comes out of our war in Vietnam—reinforced by recent 
events in Laos and perhaps Cambodia as well—is that, puny as it is by great 
power standards. North Vietnam is the paramount power in Indochina. In un- 
adorned strategic terms it is “their” part of the world in exactly the same 
way—except on a much more modest scale—that Eastern Europe is Russia’s part 
of the world and Latin America is ours. 

We may think this an immoral and obsolete way of running the world’s affairs 
—I certainly do—but no one is showing much inclination to change it by trying, 
say, to breathe some life into the United Nations. As long as we are going to 
continue to play the old, discredited game, we might as well play it intelligently, 
and it is just not intelligent to expect to be able to poach on somebody else’s 
territory without encountering serious resistance, while at the same time you 
fiercely defend the inviolability of your own. The Russians ran into a buzz saw 
when they tried poaching on our preserve in the Western Hemisphere, where- 
upon they prudently retired from the field. What reason have we ever had to 
suppose that the North Vietnamese, within the limits of their resources, would 
react any differently from the way we react? Perhaps if our minds were less 
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cluttered with ideology, the sham morality it fosters, and great power pride, we 
could see that the only real differences are of scale—ours is a big sphere of 
influence; theirs is a small one—and in the weapons employed—we scared off the 
Russians with the threat of our H-bombs; the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
challenge us with guerrilla warfare. It is not, as a former Member of this body 
once suggested, that, when we intervene, it is “for their own good.” 

We ought in a way to welcome North Vietnam’s preeminence in Indochina, 
because; while North Vietnam has shown itself strong enough to dominate Indo- 
china if left alone by outside powers, it has also shown itself willing and able to 
resist Chinese domination. At the same time North Vietnam is far too small a 
power to have any serious hope of conquering all of Southeast Asia, much less 
posing any kind of a threat to the United States. 

Suppose, by way of analogy, that Yugoslavia, instead of emerging from World 
War II as a strong, independent, unified Communist country, had reverted in- 
stead to political units coinciding with its component ethnic groups—Serbian, 
Slovenian, Croatian, Montenegrin, and Macedonian. Suppose too that all of these 
states had adopted some kind of Western parliamentary institutions, making 
themselves members—as the term is commonly used—of the “free world.” Re- 
calling also their Balkan tradition of mutual hostility and political instability, is 
it possible to believe that such a congeries of mini-states could have resisted 
Stalin’s regional imperialism with anything approaching the success of Tito’s 
Communist Yugoslavia? To me, it seems unlikely. 

Perhaps if France and then the United States had refrained from the inter- 
vening on each of the occasions when Ho Chi Minh was on the verge of unifying 
Vietnam under his rule—in 1946, in the mid-fifties and again in 1965—we might 
now be dealing with a stable, independent, unified Communist country—no 
more hostile to the United States than Yugoslavia itself is today. Perhaps, some- 
day, that is exactly what we will be confronted with, when—and if—American 
military power is removed from Indochina. 

It should not be necessary to add—although I suppose it is—that I do not 
advocate a Communist-dominated Indochina. I merely propose to accept it, if it 
arises from the local power situation, as something unwelcome but tolerable, and 
most emphatically not worth the extravagant costs of a war like the one we are 
now fighting. By their own choice our leaders are playing the spheres-of- 
influence game in a world of power politics. It was their choice to do it this way 
rather than to pursue a policy of authentic internationalism through the United 
Nations. Having made their choice of the game they wish to play, they ought at 
least to play the game by its rules. Mr. Henry Kissinger, the President’s close 
adviser on foreign relations, once wrote an admiring book about Metternich, the 
great Austrian diplomat whose name was a symbol for the old politics of the 
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balance of power. Of all recent administrations, the present one ought to know 
that, if you are going to be a successful Metternichian, you have to be a con- 
sistent one. 

That, however, is something which the Nixon administration seems disinclined 
to do. Like the Johnson administration before it, the present administration 
seems persuaded that it can preserve the American sphere of influence inviolate 
while contesting somebody else’s in the name of saving the world from com- 
munism. In this respect, Vietnamization represents a change in tactics from the 
Johnson policy but not a change in the objective, which is to preserve some kind 
of American military foothold, either directly or by proxy, in an alien sphere of 
influence. 

I welcome the change: Vietnamization is better than escalation, but I welcome 
it only in the sense that I would rather be riding in a car heading for a precipice 
at the 30 miles an hour than at 80 miles an hour. If I really had my choice, I 
would not be in that car at all. Granting the new policy all that is its due, I am 
still unwilling to adorn the lesser folly with the name of wisdom. Like the 
escalation which preceded it, Vietnamization is still an unsound policy, aimed at 
an unnecessary and probably unattainable objective. 

The objective,...is to maintain a military foothold, either directly or by 
proxy, in an alien sphere of influence. In other words, the maintenance of the 
Thieu-Ky government, by giving them almost unlimited arms, is intended to 
preserve them there as our loyal ally and friend... . 

It is unattainable in terms of any reasonable action we could take. I am talking 
about the intelligence, not the physical impossibility, of seeking a military vic- 
LORY erate 

If they would accept it, then I think it could be attained; but they consider it 
their country, and they are going to continue to fight, North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, and the Vietcong—the same way we were unwilling to accept Russian 
missiles in Cuba. They consider this their sphere of influence. Without any 
international organization, such as the U.N., we are still playing this game of 
balance of power and spheres of influence. 

They are there and will not accept our victory—I believe. Therefore, the at- 
tempt to win it is extremely costly. The great tragedy of this is that, if we had 
no concern whatever for the loss in lives and money and what it is doing to our 
country, we could maintain ourselves either directly or by proxy for a long time; 
but it is so costly and out of proportion to its significance that it is an extremely 
unintelligent way to play the game of power politics. It does not make any 
Belisemt. 

Our presence there, of course, as a dominant power, is now the primary issue, 
just as the French presence there was the reason for the war between 1946 and 
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1954. The Vietminh rebellion was intended to rid their country of the foreign 
dominant country. Now we have stepped into the shoes of the French, not with 
the same motives, but—in the view of the people we are fighting—to control the 
destiny of South Vietnam. ... 

How important is this to us? To them it is very important in the same way it 
was important to us that the Russians were in Cuba with their missiles. That is 
easy to understand. I think we could maintain ourselves in Vietnam, but it is not 
worth the price. 

If we would agree at some time—a later time, a reasonable time—to withdraw 
our forces, and in the meantime have a transitional government to look after 
elections, or some form of arrangment for a new government, they would agree: 
and they say we have never made such an arrangement. 

Even if the issue were confined to Vietnam—as recent events in Laos and 
Cambodia show it is not—Vietnamization would still be an unpromising course. 
Having failed to beat the Communists with a well-led, well-trained, and superbly 
equipped American Army of half a million men, we can hardly expect the 
ARVN on its own to do the job—even with American air and logistic support, 
without which, indeed, it would almost certainly collapse. At most we can hope 
to keep our punchy proteges staggering around the ring for a few years longer. 
That might serve Mr. Thieu’s purposes well enough—it would keep him and his 
friends in power, however precariously—and it might serve the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s apparent determination to avoid the political settlement which it insists 
upon calling our “defeat and humiliation.” For these worthy ends the Viet- 
namese people will pay the price of an indefinite continuation of terror and 
death, and the American people will pay the price of reduced but continuing 
casualties, burgeoning expense, and the social and economic fallout which is 
causing the fabric of our own society to begin coming unstuck. 

This is assuming that Vietnamization goes well, as in all probability it will not. 
Current favorable estimates— indeed a kind of euphoria—in the administration 
appear to be based on some improvement in the fighting qualities of the ARVN, 
a degree of success in the “pacification” program, and a consequent reduction in 
the military effectiveness of the Vietcong. One even hears it said that Vietnam is 
no longer an “‘issue,” despite the fact that American war deaths in 1969—the 
first year of Vietnamization—were greater than in the “escalation” year of 1967. 
The “‘issue”’ may be over, but the war most certainly is not. 

Granting that there has been progress in pacification, what is going to come of 
these successes when another 200,000 or 300,000 Americans are withdrawn 
under the Vietnamization program? Will the Communists just sit by while the 
strengthened but still very shaky Saigon forces press on to victory? Or, as seems 
more likely, will they take the offensive again and, without a half million Ameri- 
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cans to hold them off, drive the Saigon army and the remaining Americans into a 
handful of besieged urban enclaves? 

In that event we will be confronted with exactly the specter that the President 
rightly fears: the defeat and humiliation of the American Armed Forces. With 
that prospect ahead, it is difficult to share the high spirits of the pacification 
officers from the field who recently gave the Foreign Relations Committee an 
optimistic account of their progress. I do not doubt that they are having some 
success, but I doubt its viability in the broader context of events. They are, I 
believe, building castles in the sand, without an eye for the incoming tide. 

The President still has time to prevent an American defeat, but not a lot of 
time. For all the fancy sophistries that have been concocted about it, Vietnami- 
zation is not strengthening our hand; like any reduction in military forces, it is 
weakening our hand, and our enemies are not such mental defectives that they 
can be kidded into believing otherwise. As Arthur Cox, a recognized specialist on 
communism, has pointed out recently, we still may have time to negotiate a 
political settlement this year if we can bring ourselves to give up the untenable 
dream of an anti-Communist government in Saigon—whether under Thieu and 
Ky or somebody like them—in return for the Communists giving up their hopes 
of a complete takeover and settling for a neutralist coalition in Saigon. By 
mid-1971, when American forces are scheduled to be down to about 225,000 
men, it may well be too late. 

The myth of Vietnamization is thrown into sharp relief by the deterioration of 
the anti-Communist military position in Laos and the coup in Cambodia. These 
events point up the futility of our Vietnamese strategy in a conflict which is not 
confined to Vietnam but in fact encompasses all of Indochina. For reasons 
ranging from the logistic importance of the Ho Chi Minh Trail to their probable 
conception of their own sphere of influence, the Vietnamese Communists have 
been unwilling to confine the war within the borders of Vietnam. Whether they 
actually aspire to the physical domination of Laos and Cambodia, or would 
settle for “friendly” neighbors, I do not know. It is clear, however, that they are 
going to continue making whatever political and military uses they can of the 
unstable situations in Laos and Cambodia. 

As matters are now developing, those uses appear considerable. Stymied 
though not defeated in Vietnam, the North Vietnamese have found in the power 
vacuum cf Laos an opportunity to turn our flank. In the strategic vocabulary of 
a decade ago, they may have come up with a variation on the so-called domino 
theory: something that might be called the skip-a-domino theory. With the 
Vietnamese domino momentarily glued down, the Communists may simply have 
decided to go on to the next one, where Souvanna Phouma’s army of Meo 
tribesmen is hardly a match for the North Vietnamese, even with the support of 
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an indeterminate number of CIA soldiers, an unrevealed number of imported 
Thais, and an apparently great number of B-52’s to pound the Communist 
supply lines. 

I doubt that it is the intention of the North Vietnamese to sweep through 
Laos and then have a go at the next domino, which would be Thailand. I think it 
more likely that they are pressing their advantage in Laos to compensate for the 
stalemate in Vietnam and to demonstrate the futility of Vietnamization. Even if 
we do succeed in retaining a tenuous foothold in South Vietnam, what will be its 
use if the North Vietnamese are left free to do pretty much as they please in the 
rest of Indochina? Events in Laos are showing up Vietnamization for a kind of 
political maginot line—difficult to assault head on, but why bother when you 
can walk around it? 

Here again we see the strategic absurdity of our effort to win an Indochinese 
struggle through a primarily Vietnamese campaign. Even more, we see the extra- 
ordinary difficulty and extravagant cost of the ill-advised attempt to implant 
American influence in this area which any good Metternichian must recognize as 
somebody else’s part of the world. 

The startling aspect of the situation in Laos is our virtual helplessness. Caught 
in a dilemma between its instinct for fighting communism wherever it appears 
and the restraints imposed by public and congressional opinion, the administra- 
tion is reduced to hoping for the best in Laos. I have heard nothing which points 
up the ironic futility of 5 years of war in Vietnam more than Secretary Rogers’ 
plaintive confession of American helplessness in Laos. Speaking on television on 
March 17, the Secretary acknowledged that the ultimate objective of the North 
Vietnamese in Laos was unknown. He said: 


We hope, that what they are up to is to make their negotiating position a 
little stronger. We hope that they do not intend to overrun Laos. 


In Cambodia as in Laos the initiative lies with the Communists. The new 
regime of General Lon Nol has ordered the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
forces to get out of Cambodia, but all the general has for doing the job is a 
poorly equipped little army of 40,000 men. What if the new rulers of Cambodia 
now appeal to President Nixon for help? Will he provide that help and expand 
the war or refuse it and leave the new Cambodian rulers to their fate? Con- 
fronted with an embarassing new friend, the President can only hope against 
hope that he will not be put to the test... . 

I think that the difficulty in Laos and Cambodia is the unanswerable proof 
that Vietnamization is not going to work. It is so easy, relatively speaking, for 
the North Vietnamese to turn our flank and create a situation that is extremely 
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dangerous and threatening. In addition to other things, it shows that the South 
Vietnamese people, motivated—or unmotivated—as they are, probably cannot 
create a viable and independent government, even with our logistic support. It 
has to be based on a much broader base, a genuine election, or some genuine 
kind of agreement as to what kind of government they will have. I do not believe 
the present Saigon government has that kind of support. 

These are judgments as to means. I accept the administration’s statement as to 
its purpose and intention. I think they do it with good faith. It is legitimate for 
people to have different views as to the best means to get from here to there. All 
we are saying is that, in light of our experience, in light of our own judgment 
about human nature, and other factors, the means now being used are not going 
to work. Therefore, because we do not want the war to go on and on, we need 
to revise that means... . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to continue with any remarks, the ousted 
Prince Sihanouk skillfully kept his powerless little country out of the Indochina 
war for many years by refusing to notice what he could not control. With 
notable success, he had tried, as he said from his new asylum in Peking, to 
protect his country from 


The great danger of provoking, with exagerated hostility, a socialist 
Vietnam that even the United States, the world’s richest and biggest mili- 
tary power, has not managed to overcome. (“Underground Fight Urged by 
Sihanouk Against New Rulers,” New York Times, March 25, 1970.) 


Now, with apparent Chinese, North Vietnamese and Vietcong sponsorship, 
Prince Sihanouk has called for a war of “national liberation” in Cambodia and, 
as in Laos, all that the world’s biggest and richest military power can do is to 
hope for the best. 

It is not my purpose to taunt the administration for its comparative restraint 
in Laos and Cambodia. On the contrary, I commend it, but I am apprehensive of 
our ability to stay out of war in Laos and Cambodia as long as we remain at war 
in Vietnam. The issues in the three countries are inseparable. I do not see how 
we can get out of any of them except by means of political settlement applying 
to all of them. As they have shown by their advance in Laos, and as further 
developments in Cambodia may also demonstrate, the Communists are not going 
to confine the fight to a battlefield of our choosing and, as Secretary Rogers 
readily admitted, the initiative is theirs. 

I do not know what more is needed to demonstrate the incongruity of the 
policy of Vietnamization. The administration is trying to strike a “low posture” 
in the rest of Southeast Asia while preserving an American base in Vietnam, and 
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the Communists are not allowing them to do it. They cannot drive us out of 
Indochina, but they can force upon us the choice of either plunging in altogether 
or getting out altogether. 

It is this choice that the Nixon administration has thus far refused to make. 
With one foot in the swamp and the other foot out, they are trapped in a 
position of embarrassing incongruity. In Vietnam they are plodding along with 
pacification and Vietnamization; in Laos they are reduced to hoping that the 
Communists will not choose to conquer the country; in Cambodia they are no 
doubt torn; glad in a way for the anti-Communist takeover but fearful that their 
newfound friends will ask for help that they hardly dare grant and hardly dare 
refuse. 

“Myth” is a mild word for madness on so grand a scale. Not only has the 
rationale for Vietnam proved unfounded; it has shown itself to be disastrously 
mistaken. Instead of deterring Communist intervention in Southeast Asia, 
American military involvement has turned out to be a powerful magnet for it. 
Whatever other reasons the North Vietnamese have for putting their soldiers in 
Laos and Cambodia, the most important by far is the presence of American 
soldiers in Vietnam. Some years ago in an interview with an American reporter, 
Souvanna Phouma recalled a warning he had been given back in 1956 by Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai: 


We don’t care how much United States aid you take, but we cannot 
tolerate American military bases so close to our borders. (Stanley Karnow, 
“A Marxist Lunch With the Laotians,’’ Washington Post, March 24, 1970). 


It stands to reason—or it should have. How much chance would the Mexicans 
have of keeping the Americans out of their country if they were so insane as to 
invite the Chinese to establish a base on Mexican territory? Metternich at least 
was prepared to abide uniformly by the rules of his amoral game. His modern 
American admirers appear to believe that they can enforce Metternich’s rules in 
our sphere of influence but something closer to Napoleon’s in somebody else’s. 
Or to put it in terms that have been credited to the Communists: 


What’s ours is ours; what’s yours can be dealt with by counter- 
insurgency, 


It is not working, and it is not likely since the North Vietnamese have repeat- 
edly asserted—and abundantly proven—that they are prepared to contest the 
swamp with us for as long as we choose to remain in it. In an article published in 
Hanoi last December, the North Vietnamese Defense Minister, General Vo 
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Nguyen Giap, conceded American numerical and technical superiority but then 
went on to assert the need for time “‘to gradually exterminate and weaken the 
enemy’s forces, to restrict their strength and aggravate their weaknesses, to 
gradually strengthen and develop our forces and overcome our deficiencies.” 
Nothing in General Giap’s article supports the Nixon premise that Vietnamiza- 
tion somehow is going to reduce North Vietnamese bargaining power. He said: 


At times and in certain places the revolutionary war may be in a de- 
fensive position, But this defensive position is only partial and temporary, 
while conditions are created for resuming the offensive. 


A similar prognosis was offered by the First Secretary of the North Viet- 
namese Communist Party, Le Duan, in a speech in Hanoi on February 1 calling 
on the North Vietnamese people to be prepared to continue fighting the United 
States for “many years more.” 

He said: 


Vietnamization is only aimed at prolonging the war. 
And he added: 


We must be resolved to fight against the United States aggressors until 
total victory, no matter what difficulties and hardships may lie ahead. 


It is Mr. Nixon’s belief, stated in his speech of November 3, 1969, that, barring 
Communist acceptance of our terms in Paris—highly unlikely after 2 years of 
futile negotiations—we have only two choices: Vietnamization or “immediate 
precipitate withdrawal.” As to negotiating a political settlement, President 
Nixon said in his report to the Congress of February 18 that the North Viet- 
namese Government “has adamantly refused even to discuss our proposals” and, 
further, said the President: 


It has insisted that we must unconditionally and totally accept its de- 
mands for unilateral U.S. withdrawals and for the removal of the leaders of 
the Government of South Vietnam. It has demanded these things as condi- 
tions for just beginning negotiations. 


According to a number of highly qualified unofficial observers, the President’s 
reading of the North Vietnamese position is inaccurate. They do not insist—so I 
am told—on either a Vietcong takeover in Saigon or on complete American 
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withdrawal prior to a settlement. What they are said to insist upon is a transi- 
tional coalition government for what would become a neutralist, independent 
South Vietnam and a commitment to a definite schedule for the ultimate total 
withdrawal of American forces. 

There is, I believe, a good chance for a settlement along these lines, and also 
for a general neutralization agreement embracing Laos and Cambodia as well as 
Vietnam. But, as Arthur Cox pointed out in the article which I cited earlier, the 
chance for a political settlement will diminish as Vietnamization progresses; a 
year or so from now we may really face the threat of “defeat and humiliation.” 

Confronted with these dangerous prospects, the administration would do well 
to respond favorably to the extremely constructive suggestion made yesterday 
by the French Government calling for a general conference for the purpose of 
converting all of Indochina into a “zone of neutrality and peace.” The realities 
of the situation were summarized with accuracy and precision in the French 
Cabinet’s statement, which pointed out: 


The extension of a war that tends to become indivisible can be avoided 
only by negotiation between all interested parties with a view to seeking 
and guaranteeing the bases of a peace, itself indivisible. 


The French Government did not specify the exact nature of the forum which 
might be used for a general conference on Indochina. Nor is that a matter of the 
first priority. The primary requirement for the American Government is to 
recognize the indivisibility of the conflicts in the three states of Indochina and, 
further, to recognize the necessity of a political settlement for all of Indochina 
based upon the two cardinal principals of neutralization and the withdrawal of 
foreign forces. That, as I read it, is the thrust of the French proposal. It should 
be welcomed and acted upon by all parties interested in a negotiated compro- 
mise peace. 

We have one great liability and one great asset for negotiating a political 
settlement. The liability is our peculiar devotion to the Saigon dictators. Since 
they survive at our sufferance, the handicap could be removed by the simple 
expedient of putting Mr. Thieu and Mr. Ky on notice that they can either join us 
in negotiating a compromise peace or make some arrangement of their own. Of 
all the options open to the Thieu government, the only one we can and should 
remove is their present veto on American policy. 

I have always been puzzled—I might mention parenthetically—by our gratui- 
tous tender-heartedness toward right-wing dictators who need us far more than 
we need them. It is one thing to tolerate such regimes, because it is not our 
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business to be overthrowing foreign governments anyway. But in the case of 
such unsavory military dictatorships as those in Greece and South Vietnam, we 
have been much more than tolerant; we have aided and supported these regimes 
against their own internal enemies. I do not think this is done out of softhearted- 
ness—although our Embassy in Saigon has seemed extravagantly solicitous of Mr. 
Thieu, even to the extent that Ambassador Bunker has staunchly refused to 
intercede on behalf of Tran Ngoc Chau, the South Vietnamese deputy who was 
sentenced by a kangaroo court to 10 years at hard labor for maintaining contacts 
with his brother, a North Vietnamese agent—despite the fact that Chau reported 
these contacts to the CIA and the U. S. Embassy. 

It takes more than Realpolitik to explain such gratuitous friendliness toward 
rightwing dictators. Here again I suspect that the explanation lies in that attitude 
of crusading anticommunism which has colored so much of American foreign 
policy over the years. The charm of the rightwing dictators has been their 
staunch anticommunism, and that appears to have been enough to compensate 
for such trivial defects as their despotism and corruption. I recall a member of 
the Senate, not so long ago, going so far as to defend the Greek colonels as 
democratic on the ground that they were resisting communism. 

This is not the hardheaded de factoism favored by the old school diplomats. It 
is ideological obsession on the part of old school cold warriors. I am not against 
tolerating these rightwing dictators any more than I am against tolerating Com- 
munist regimes. But our attitude over the last 25 years has not been one of 
toleration it has been one of intolerance of Communist regimes giving rise to 
excessive friendliness toward rightwing regimes. The inspiration for such an out- 
look comes not from the practical Metternich but from John Calvin, or from the 
religious crusades. 

To return to my theme: if devotion to Thieu and Ky are the obstacle to a 
compromise political settlement, the asset we have is our remaining force of over 
400,000 men in Vietnam—and our freedom to take them out. The Communists 
want them out, and it is supremely in our interests to get them out. That would 
seem a promising basis for doing business. 

I do not share President Nixon’s belief that our choice is between Vietnamiza- 
tion and “precipitate withdrawal.” Vietnamization is only the latest in a series of 
military strategies, and as General Ridgway, former United Nations commander 
in Korea and Army Chief of Staff, recently asserted: 


A military solution is not now and never has been possible under condi- 
tions consistent with our interests. (Matthew B. Ridgway, “Settlement— 
Not Victory—in Vietnam,” New York Times, March 14, 1970.) 
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The real choice, as Arthur Cox suggests, is between political settlement now 
and “defeat and humiliation” later. 

Our country very much needs a political settlement in Indochina. For reasons 
mostly traceable to the war things are already coming unstuck in America: 
young people are losing confidence in the country’s institutions and resorting to 
dangerous and disorderly forms of protest. Encouraged by high officials, a nasty 
vigilantism against dissent has arisen in reaction on the right. I would not even 
rule out a psychological connection between the weakening of institutional re- 
straints induced by the war and the first postal workers’ strike in our country’s 
history. There is certainly a connection between the strike and the war-induced 
inflation. 

All these tensions will be aggravated if Vietnamization is allowed to continue 
until a major military disaster occurs in Indochina. A disaster of great propor- 
tions to American foreign policy in Asia would induce a wave of recrimination at 
home, which in turn could set off a chain of events culminating in a disaster to 
American democracy. What a price to pay for the myth that Vietnam ever really 
mattered to the security of the United States. ... 


Note 


1. Speech of November 3, 1969. 


2) 


The 
Problem 
of 
Ecology: 
Mankind’s 
Last 
Chance? 


In the midst of a world torn by war and revolution, a growing number 
of scientists have made it clear that weapons, pollutants, human 
reproduction, and an expanding economy threaten to kill us all. Unless 
we change some basic values, they warn, by 1980 mankind may be too far 
gone to rescue, For all of their sense of urgency, shared by a growing 
number of students at “Earth Day” celebrations, our government seems 
to act as if there is ample time for technological “know-how” 
and “Yankee ingenuity” to extricate us from this ecological 
crisis. Meanwhile, it is business as usual. 

Excerpted below are selections from E. J. Mishan’s 
“On Making the Future Safe for Mankind,” and Kenneth 
Boulding’s “No Second Chance for Man.” 

In this latest protest “fad”’ an easy “cop-out” for 
middle-class white liberals, an escape from old battles not 
yet won? If not, what basic values must be changed? 

Do these include political assumptions? Would the “greening 
of civilization” solve the ecological crisis? 


On Making the Future Safe for Mankind 


(By E. J. Mishan) 


A close study of history might yet uncover periods during which there was, no 
less than in our own day, trepidation, obsessive soul-searching, and persistent 
reappraisal of contemporary manners and institutions. There may, too, have 
been times like our own in which people looked back with cynicism and nostal- 
gia and looked forward with exhilaration and apprehension. But I doubt whether 


From Selected Readings on Economic Growth in Relation to Population Increase. . . . En- 
vironmental Quality Control and Energy Needs (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1971). pp. 49-64. From The Public Interest, No. 24, Summer, 1971., by E. J. 
Mishan. 
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the prevailing anxiety has ever spread so wide, or whether the sense of something 
awry, of “something rotten in the state of Denmark” has ever before reached so 
far down into all strata of society and agitated it at every level. 

The phenomenon need cause no wonder if we bear in mind that humanity 
today stands, not at the edge of one crisis, but at a confluence of three crises— 
technological, ecological and social—all obviously related and all engrossing our 
attention over the last decade. For the development of mass media ensures that, 
whatever the specific forebodings, no segment of society can be deprived of its 
due share in the general alarum. 

The pace of technological advance is the primary faci and is itself responsible 
for the other two crises: an ecological crisis currently dramatized by the phrase 
“the population explosion,” but whose chief visible manifestation is the spread 
of industrial pollutants over land, sea, and air: and, arising largely from the 
mounting frustrations of urban life, a social crisis, a seemingly chronic restless- 
ness and discontent marked by such familiar symptoms as the growth of drug 
addiction, of wantonness, obscenity, and incipient violence. Add to these 
sources of apprehension the emerging vision of an automated, computerized, 
highly programmed, and centrally controlled society on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the existing balance of terror between the great powers, each search- 
ing relentlessly for new weapons of yet more incredible destructiveness, and it 
becomes evident that the phrase “‘living on the brink of annihilation” is today no 
idle hyperbole. The crisis, or the conjuncture of crises, is all too real, all too 
fearful, and quite unprecedented. 

It is my conviction that the continued pursuit of economic growth by the 
“advanced” nations is itself almost wholly responsible for the crisis. The general 
acceptance of such a view by society, I need hardly remark, would have far- 
reaching implications for the conduct of our economic policies. Once convinced 
of the close connections that exist between economic growth and the less 
amiable features of our civilization, we could no longer anticipate an eventual 
improvement in our condition by the simple expedient of moving with greater or 
less momentum along this familiar path. We would think differently, we would 
act differently, and eventually we would live differently. 


Historical Complacency 


Let us ask an apparently naive question: If it is true that society finds itself at 
the confluence of these crisis, why is it that we have been so tardy in recognizing 
it? Two. closely connected reasons suggest themselves. The first concerns the 
entrenchment in our over-sized societies of existing institutions—political, eco- 
nomic, technological—and the apparently irresistible momentum they set up 
toward further economic and technological development. The second reason, 
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which I take up immediately, covers those aspects of the ideology of perpetual 
progress which, on the basis of confused thinking, lend themselves to com- 
placency—to the belief that there is really nothing to be alarmed about after all. 
This complacency expresses itself in two main forms, the historical and the 
scientific. 

Those exuding the historical form of complacency use ridicule, most of which 
turns rather monotonously on such epithets as “Doomsday prophets,” “Modem 
Jeremiahs,” and “latter-day Cassandras”—forgetting, perhaps, that Cassandra was 
invariably right. More important, however, is their use of history as a means of 
dispelling concern. Talk of unprecedented happenings and they will immediately 
quote you some historical parallel. Plus ca change plus c’est la méme chose is the 
refrain, at once cynical and comforting. 

For at least two centuries, they will point out, men have distrusted machines. 
But, I would say, they were not always wrong. The first half of the 19th century 
was, in Britain, a time of acute distress, suffering, and degradation for the 
laboring classes—men, women and children. Whether such an epoch, with its 
evocation of the “dark satanic mills,’ was a necessary condition for the material 
advance of later generations is doubtful. If it was necessary, there is still a 
question as to whether this kind of inter-generational distribution of costs and 
benefits is politically moral. But what is more pertinent is the fact that the 
“industrial revolution” which began in the 18th century or earlier, far from 
abating, is gathering force and, propelled by the boundless ambitions of techno- 
crats, is expanding over the earth on a scale that has begun to fissure the physical 
environment and to produce complex chains of ecological disruption. The fore- 
bodings of the past may after all soon be vindicated. 

The complacent historian may observe that for at least four centuries men 
have looked back wistfully to an earlier age and deplored the growing material- 
ism and irreligion, the unnecessary bustle and change, etc., etc. From this ob- 
servation one may deduce a number of things, but nor that the present age is no 
more materialistic, no more irreligious, or no more rapidly changing than any 
other period in history. Since the age of Chaucer historians have been delighted 
to discover—in poems, essays, sermons, plays, diaries, and novels—a recurring 
nostalgia for the times when nature was more abundant, communities more 
intimate, and life more wholesome. In particular, they will find a recurring 
dismay at the disappearance of the green forests and of the irreplaceable beauty 
of the English countryside. And if today conservationists inherit this mood of 
concern and deplore the rapid erosion, since World War II, of coastline, of 
meadow, dale and woodland—much, that is, of our remaining scenic heritage— 
one may legitimately infer that the concern of some people at the destruction of 
the rare and the beautiful is one of the abiding characteristics of humanity. One 
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cannot infer, however, that things have not really changed, and have not changed 
for the worse in this respect. One cannot deny, moreover, that the remaining 
area of accessible natural beauty is but a tiny fraction of what it was during, say, 
the 18th century—when the population, incidentally, was less than a fifth of the 
present population, and the size of the towns was such that wherever a man 
dwelt or worked he could be in the open country within a few minutes. 

Again, the belief that the end of the world was drawing nigh has been widely 
held at different times in human history. But from this historic fact there is no 
consolation to be gained. Only since the last war have men succeeded finally in 
prying open Pandora’s box, and among other exciting things which flew out was 
the secret of instant annihilation of all living things. Time, measured only in 
short years, will disseminate this sort of knowledge among smaller, poorer, and 
less stable nations, some of which are ruled by adventurers or fanatics. From this 
prospect alone one may conclude that the chance of human life surviving for 
another century is not strong. To annihilation as the result of human irresponsi- 
bility, from military mischance or bluff carried too far, must be added the 
chances of extinction of our species from uncontrollable epidemics caused by 
the deadlier viruses that have evolved in response to widespread application of 
new “miracle” drugs, or from some ecological calamity caused by our inadver- 
tent destruction of those forms of animal and insect life that once preyed on the 
pests that consumed men’s harvests. In sum, doomsday fears of yesterday had no 
rational basis. Those of today have plenty. 


Scientific Complacency 


The second form which complacency takes is one that is most congenial to the 
forward-looking scientific spirit, one that implies a view of man’s destiny best 
summarized by Arnold Toynbee’s thesis of “challenge and response,” a view that 
is itself strengthened by a belief in the infinite adaptability of man. This was Sir 
Peter Medawar’s view in his address to the British Association in 1969, during 
which he assured his audience that “the deterioration of the environment pro- 
duced by technology is a technological problem for which technology has found, 
is finding, and will continue to find solutions.” Admitting that there are diffi- 
culties technology will have to overcome, Sir Peter ended with an affirmation of 
faith in the beneficient potential of science and dismissed the faint-hearted and 
the doubting Thomases as follows: “To deride the hope of progress is the ulti- 
mate fatuity, the last word in poverty of spirit and meanness of mind.” Splendid 
language—though it smacks more of hubris than of faith. Faith speaks in a 
humbler key. 

But however we rate this peroration, the question is surely whether we are to 
be guided by faith at all. Never in history did we need faith less and agnosticism 
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that must encompass also the scientific attitude and the implicit judgements of 
science. Indeed, irreverence must go further if we are at all in earnest. Not even 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake can qualify as a right in the agenda of 
a sane society. Unless such activity is motivated and constrained by decent and 
humane ends, it must remain suspect. Contrary, then, to the prevailing ethos, a 
vaunted thirst for knowledge is no more laudable than a perpetual greed for 
possessions. On the authority of the Bible we have it that “He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Though the revival of learning and the pursuit of 
knowledge can indeed make life more interesting and pleasant, it can also 
outreach its usefulness and become an obsessive activity, gathering pace and 
extension irrespective of its effects on society. More forthrightly, the growth of 
scientific knowledge over the last four centuries, channeled into a thousand 
specializations, and translated into technology by market forces or state power, 
has become subversive of civilized living. 

Let us return in a less accommodating mood to this invitation from a re- 
nowned scientist to repose our hopes for a better future in the further advances 
of science, and to believe that technology will itself solve the problems be- 
queathed to us by its widespread application—problems such as burgeoning 
populations, atmospheric pollution, traffic-choked cities, oil-fouled beaches, air- 
craft noise, and so on. The first thought which should occur to us is that such 
problems can also be solved by the use of less technology, not more. By reducing 
the production and the use of certain kinds of technological hardware, say the 
automobile and the airplane, we can certainly diminish atmospheric pollution, 
tourist blight, and traffic congestion. It may be conceded that there is nothing 
clever about solving the problem in this way. It goes without saying that science 
and technology would much prefer opportunities for further research with the 
aim of discovering ways that will enable us to absorb yet more of these techno- 
logical all-sorts while limiting the extent of their unwanted overspill. There 
remains, however, the substantive issue: Which is the better way of relieving 
humanity of any one of the currently unpleasant by-products of applied science? 

Even if it could be ascertained in advance that science does have a contri- 
bution to make in solving some of the problems it has inadvertently brought into 
being, the relevant considerations in any political decision to finance the re- 
quired research ought to be, first, the time during which humanity, hanging 
grimly onto its hardware, has to suffer before substantial relief is at hand and, 
secondly, the degree of risk incurred in any technological solution to specific 
problems and, for that matter, the degree of risk incurred in providing us with 
new technological opportunities—of accidentally releasing on our heads a plague 
of new ecological or other “spillover” effects. In the light of the experience of 
the last 50 years—in view particularly of the marked tendency of technological 
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innovation to put at the disposal of every person, sane or sick, moral or immoral, 
powerful means of (inadvertently) annoying or threatening the health or lives of 
others—the alternative of seeking an improvement in our living conditions by 
using less technology rather than more has to be taken seriously. 

There are also some consequences of applied science that cannot be undone— 
the holocaust of natural beauty as well as the risks from rising levels of radio- 
active pollutants lodged in the air, under the earth, and beneath the seas. Science 
is unlikely to be able to reduce this risk in our lifetime, a risk that grows with 
the proliferation of nuclear power generators. And what of the irrevocable 
damage perpetrated in the name of scientific advance? Does technology plan to 
restore the lives of the 130,000 people killed each year in car accidents? The 
man who makes his discoveries available to an imperfect society, a society 
known to be suffused with ignorance, impatience, avarice and corruption, may 
not disown the responsibility for the outcome. Above all, we must not overlook 
the fact that the existing balance of terror is a direct product of applied science. 
For without the advance of science, the power for destroying all life on earth 
many times over (and in a variety of increasingly hideous ways), a power pos- 
sessed already by several countries, would just not have been possible. 

Let us not, then, be too easily soothed by the assurances of those whose bright 
vision of the future—comprehending as it does a cornucopia crammed with 
research grants—remains undimmed by those follies of the past and present that 
could not have been perpetrated without technological progress. 


On Human Adaptability 


As for the adaptability-of-man thesis, on which the technocrats place so much 
store, two questions arise: Can man adapt, and should he? 

Man as a distinct species has not changed for 100,000 years. Mentally and 
physically he is the same mammal that ran through primeval forests in search of 
prey. Until scientists induce mutations that will transform him into a different 
being, man can adapt only within limits. It is altogether possible that many 
features of our new, technology-based civilization move strongly against the 
grain of man’s instinctual needs. Such a civilization might then be unstable, 
inasmuch as it imposes on ordinary people increasingly intolerable strains, giving 
rise to such familiar symptoms as a break-up of families, a growing incidence of 
sex perversions, and increasing recourse to drug-taking, destruction, freak cults, 
and violent forms of protest, self-assertion and defiance. Let us say simply that 
recent findings in medicine, in zoology, and psychology are not at variance with 
the hypothesis that the spread of technology is pushing men beyond the elastic 
limits of their adaptability. 

But even if, at some cost and with the aid of some providential new drugs, 
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man could be made to adapt, should he be made to adapt? To hold that man 
ought to adapt himself—in order “‘to meet the challenge of the future,” as our 
technocrats so quaintly put it—is surely an inversion of ends and means. A 
moment’s reflection on the theme of the good life suggests that we seek first 
within ourselves to discover what is good and satisfying for man, and then adapt 
technology to that end; not the other way round. The fact that problems will 
arise in reaching accord about the essential ingredients of the good society does 
not weaken the force of this dictum. For the mere idea of continually altering 
man’s way of living in order to fit into a world shaped increasingly by the 
intoxicating visions of technocrats—the mere idea of society as a sort of re- 
siduum, as a by-product of perpetual technological innovation—ought surely to 
be repugnant to us. 

Is economic growth a good-thing-in-itself? I now return to my thesis that the 
chief cause in the West of society’s present crisis is to be found in the economic 
growth that our leaders are so anxious to achieve. Put less provocatively, my 
contribution to the debate over this topic will consist of examining, in an in- 
formal way, the effects on our well-being of the products and processes of 
economic growth in technically-advanced countries.! 

To express a doubt about economic growth as a good thing may seem to some 
a piece of gross impertinence—it certainly would have seemed so a couple of 
decades ago. After all, the effect of economic growth, it is commonly asserted, is 
simply that of making available to men alternatives they could not hitherto 
afford. Provided they are always free to choose what they wish, how can anyone 
with a liberal conscience allege that they are not better off? 

Now it so happens that the economist himself is best equipped to sow the 
seeds of doubt and distrust about the value of economic growth. And though I 
speak for myself only, and make no pretense at being strictly detached from the 
inquiry, I shall initially be making use—proper use, I hope—of some familiar bits 
of economic thought. Moreover, I shall first separate the environmental prob- 
lems arising from economic growth, which to some extent can be remedied, 
from the social problems of economic growth that seem to be more intractable. 

We can approach the environmental problems by touching upon some elemen- 
tary but by no means trivial propositions; for instance (1) that the production 
costs of a business concern may be greater than or (more often) less than the 
costs borne by the economy as a whole, or (2) that from the fact that people 
demand a particular good, one cannot justify its production, inasmuch as 
people’s choices are subject to constraints that are institutionally determined. To 
explain why there are in the United States 100 million vehicles on the roads, we 
should remind ourselves (a) that they are all priced far below their social costs, 
(b) the physical environment created in response to the automobile can make it 
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all but impossible to survive without one, and (c) that the public has no living 
experience of an alternative and viable non-automobile environment. 

In this connection, the economist’s concept of a “‘spillover effect” is crucial. If 
what I wear or use or produce directly alters the well-being of other people—and 
not indirectly, through price changes—I can be said to generate spillover effects. 
Clearly spillover effects abound in society and range from the trivial (Mrs. 
Smith’s envy of Mrs. Jones’ new earrings) to the tragic (the death of one’s 
parents through a traffic accident). The current application of this concept, 
however, to all forms of environmental pollution introduces difficult problems 
of equity and allocation. 

Insofar as the spillover effect in question is fairly simple, and in principle 
measurable, the economist would tend to favor excise taxes on the polluting 
products, or else a scheme of incentives to use preventive techniques (e.g. purifi- 
cation plants), rather than outright prohibition or direct controls. But though 
the economic literature of spillovers, both of the theory and the applied work, is 
fascinating and indeed central to those problems of universal pollution which, 
tightly, have begun to agitate society, I will not discuss it here—save to point out 
that there are instances of the widespread adoption of industrial products that 
generate effects so elusive and intricate, or so prolific and interconnected, that 
the idea of research designed to measure them all, or to deal with them ade- 
quately by any of the conventional methods, is chimerical. Two examples will 
illustrate this important thesis: the automobile and television. 


The Automobile 


I once wrote that the invention of the automobile was one of the greatest 
disasters to have befallen mankind.” I have had time since to reflect on this 
statement and to revise my judgment to the effect that the automobile is the 
greatest disaster to have befallen mankind. For sheer, massive, irresistible de- 
structive power, nothing—except perhaps the airliner—can compete with it. Al- 
most every principle of architectural harmony has been perverted in the vain 
struggle to keep the mounting volume of motorized traffic moving through our 
cities, towns, resorts, hamlets, and, of course, through our rapidly expanding 
suburbs. Clamour, dust, fume, congestion, and visual distraction are the pre- 
dominant features in all our built-up areas. Even where styles of architectures 
differ between cities—and they differ less from year to year—these traffic fea- 
tures impinge so blatantly and so persistently on the senses that they submerge 
any other impressions. Whether we are in Paris, Chicago, Tokyo, Dusseldorf, or 
Milan, it is the choking din and the endless movement of motorized traffic that 
dominates the scene. 

I need not dwell on our psychological dependence on the automobile. It is the 
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very staple of automobile advertisements to depict it as a thing with sex appeal, 
to depict it as a status symbol or as a virility symbol. And, over the decades, as 
the automobile population has grown, along with vast industrial empires that 
produce and cater to it, the annual sales of new cars has become a separate 
indicator of the ‘prosperity’ of the economy. We have, that is, mesmerized 
ourselves also into the belief that we are economically dependent upon the 
automobile. ; 

Our physical or environmental dependence upon this vehicle is, however, in 
fact the direct result of its adoption. Our cities and suburbs have, in conse- 
quence, expanded without pause for the last quarter of a century, and have 
promoted a demand for massive road-building projects that encourages the flow 
of traffic—which, in turn, further promotes the demand for traffic projects. 
Because the motorist wants to see everything worthwhile from his motor car, the 
choicest bits of the countryside tend to be built over. The motorist wishes to 
“get away from it all’ and the highway-builders, in the attempt to provide him 
with the means to do so, succeed ultimately in ensuring that it is virtually 
impossible to get away at all. And believe me, people do need to get away. The 
one economic activity showing really impressive postwar growth is the creation 
of places we all want to get away from. 

One could go on, for the extent of the automobile’s subversive influence is 
unlimited. Robbery, crime, violence all today depend heavily on the fast get- 
away car. Motorists kill off other people at the rate of 130,000 a year (55,000 a 
year in the United States alone), and permanently maim over a million. Through 
the emission annually of millions of tons of foul gases the automobile’s contribu- 
tion to sickness and death from cancer and from bronchial and other disorders is 
just beginning to be understood. What, in contrast is already fully understood— 
but about which, for commercial reasons, nothing at all is being done—is the 
connection between air and automobile travel and the greatest holocaust of 
natural beauty since the beginning of history. The postwar tourist blight has 
ravaged the once-famed beauty of almost every resort along the coast-line of the 
Mediterranean, and much of the hinterland besides. 

And not only has the physical environment and the economic structure of 
each Western country been transmogrified to accommodate this infernal ma- 
chine, but inevitably also our whole style of life—the sort of food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the way we court, the forms of entertainment, all bear its 
stamp. Indeed, our speech, our manners, our health, and our character have been 
moulded, cramped, distorted in order to maintain the momentum of an industry 
whose chief visible achievement has been to transform a society of men into a 
teeming swarm of motorized locusts that have already eaten the heart out of 
their towns and cities, and now scurry hungrily over the captive earth along 
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bands of concrete spreading in all directions. The better life we overtly aspire 
to—and the ease, space, leisure, beauty, and intimacy that are conceived as 
essential features of such a life—can never be realized in the automobile 
economy. 

In view of their far-reaching and inter-related influences on modern society, a 
proposal to evaluate the full range of the spillover effects of the automobile 
cannot be seriously contemplated. A large political decision is called for: Either 
continue to build roads and automobiles until “something gives,’ or in some 
degree to de-escalate—that is, to promote a changeover from private to public 
transport and to direct the resources released from automobile production and 
maintenance to the rehabilitation of our cities, suburbs, towns and villages. 


The Case of Television 


Communications media, in particular television, produce effects on society that 
are not easy to evaluate. This is so, not only because they are pervasive and 
intangible, but also because, even if they lent themselves to measurements, the 
relevant comparison is that between those habitually exposed and those not 
exposed to these media—effectively, then, a comparison between present and 
past generations of the same age group in a hypothetically unchanged economic 
and cultural milieu. Such an experiment cannot in the nature of things be 
undertaken, and we are therefore thrown back on informed conjecture—in this 
instance about three sorts of effects: those on language, on personality, and the 
family. 

1. Because mass media dispose daily of torrents of words and images, the 
image-creating resources of a Shakespeare could not hope to meet their in- 
satiable demands. The repeated attempts to compel attention on matters large 
and small issue in near frenzy. Words are misused, abused, over-used, broken up, 
incongruously combined. And the sheer volume and interminable repetition is 
itself destructive of the beauty of language. Words of delicate sentiment begin to 
lose their fragrance. Phrases once rare or solemn, poignant or poetic, to be 
uncovered only on particular occasions, get dragged about in the dust of sales 
campaigns, rolled in with crude imperatives, until they became stale, misshapen, 
and shorn of the joys of evocation. Even obscene utterances, once reserved for 
special circumstances, have become so common that they have lost their power 
to shock or amuse us. Along with the general degradation of language goes the 
degradation of our response to it. 

Moreover, mass media being themselves large-scale manufacturers of popular 
jargon, verbal fashions sweep the country. Half-consciously, people grope their 
way toward some voguish cliché, at once to avoid the effort of thought and to 
produce evidence of being au courant. But for every piece of jargon adopted, for 
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every “in” word, a score of fine distinctions are discarded. The rich resources of 
language fall into desuetude. The aim, once associated with a classical education, 
that of giving precision to one’s thoughts, of imparting dignity and beauty to the 
flow of one’s discourse, is perhaps obsolete for a high-pressure technological 
civilization—in which, apparently, time becomes scarcer in proportion as labor- 
saving devices become abundant. 

It is hard to believe that a consequent frustration of this nature—the growing 
inability (and the awareness of that inability) to express oneself fluently and 
persuasively—has no significant effects on people’s character and behavior. Is 
there no connection between this media-induced frustration and the modem 
accent on the “image,” on the action rather than the word, on “doing one’s 
thing” rather than on expressing one’s thoughts? 

2. Television is commonly spoken of as an “educative force of immense 
potential.” Without troubling ourselves to evaluate this rhetoric, we may accept 
the fact that today panels of eminent personages and a diversity of specialists use 
the medium to address themselves to aspects of politics, science, economics, 
crime, sex, history, literature, housing, health, art, music, ethnics, bringing up 
the children, and the education of parents. Neither need we enumerate the 
alleged advantages of these programs—how they enable people to perceive all 
sides of an issue and to acquire tolerance, if not scepticism. We need touch only 
on one consequence. The sort of tolerance a man acquires from being witness to 
continual re-examinations of fundamental questions about religion, politics, 
psychology, manners and morals, is the product of uncertainty rather than of 
enlightenment. The distinctions between good and bad, truth and falsehood, vice 
and virtue, sickness and health, are blurred and reblurred by an unending succes- 
sion of specialists, victims themselves of the current erosion of the moral, aes- 
thetic, and intellectual consensus on which a civilization is raised. Inevitably, 
then, the confidence of both educated and ordinary people in their own judg- 
ment and sense of right begins to ebb. The tolerance that emerges is the result 
largely of moral paralysis. 

3. Finally, and contrary to superficial opinion, television regarded as an insti- 
tution must be accounted a potent factor contributing to increased isolation. 
Allow the programs to be ever so “enlightened,” the charge still remains. For it 
acts to displace our dependence to the meretricious flicker of the television 
screen. It saps the authority of parents, and interposes itself between members 
of the family—maintaining the peace only by disrupting the flow of feeling 
between them. 

It is to be noticed, in particular, that the claims made for this as for other 
technological innovations relate primarily to efficiency—television seen as a uni- 
versal purveyor of entertainment and instruction. The associated social losses are 
in terms of less tangible but more fundamental things, in terms, that is, of a total 
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response to life. They include a stunting of our emotional life, a thinness in our 
human relationships. I confess that I cannot see sociologists, psychologists, or 
economists, agreeing on methods of computing these sorts of gains and losses, or 
coming up with an ideal tax to reduce their ownership or use. Though a political 
decision is conceivable, I cannot believe that, within the ethos of the existing 
consumer society, prudent regard to any later consequences of unchecked in- 
dulgence in technological knick-knacks would carry much political weight. 

With respect to spillover effects in general, therefore, we may conclude that 
the economist’s concept does surely have heuristic value; it does contribute to 
organized thinking about complex social problems; and it does act as a check to 
the mood of indiscriminate abuse against “the system.” Moreover, under re- 
stricted conditions, the skilled economist can integrate the concept into practical 
programs for making worthwhile improvements. There remain, however, a 
number of flagrant instances in which the resulting spillover effects are too 
pervasive, intangible, or complex, for the economic calculus to cope with them 
effectively. Remedial action, if any, in such cases must depend ultimately upon 
political initiative. 


Growthmanship 


Before turning to social problems, however, we do well to appraise the validity 
of the popular contention that economic growth, whatever its defects, is yet 
necessary if we are to have sufficient resources available to solve these urgent 
environmental problems. 

The appeal to necessity can, and indeed does, take many forms. A government 
spokesman can assert (fallaciously, I may add) that only a higher rate of growth 
will enable the country to improve its balance of payments or check its current 
inflation. He may also assert, and this sounds more commendable, that it will 
enable us to help the poor and underprivileged at home and abroad. Mention the 
slums; mention the shortage of hospitals and staff; mention the schools; mention 
the plight of the orphans and the aged, and the pat answer is “more economic 
growth.” Talk about the congestion in the cities, the spread of suburbia, the 
growth in diseases of heart and lungs; talk about the pollution of air and water, 
the ecological breakdown—and what does the growthman reply? Why, more 
economic growth of course! By way of illustration let me quote a passage from 
Anthony Crosland’s recent Fabian tract. (Other excerpts are printed in Current 
Reading.) 

“Even if we stopped all further growth tomorrow we should need to spend 
huge additional sums on coping with pollution: it will, for example, cost hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds to clean our rivers of their present pollution. We 
have no chance of finding these huge sums from a near static GNP any more 
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than we could find the extra sums we want for health or education or any of our 
other goods. Only rapid growth will give us any possibility.” 

There is something almost exhilarating about the uninhibited opportunism of 
our growthmen. If, dimly and belatedly, they have begun to perceive an environ- 
mental problem, they make use of it on the spot to update the relevance of the 
historic dogma of growth. All facts become grist to the growth mill. For, wher- 
ever economic growth appears to have improved living conditions, we surely 
have evidence of the benefits of economic growth. Per contra, wherever it 
appears to have made living conditions pretty hideous, why again there is a clear 
case for economic growth in order to remove the hideous features! 

Quite apart from the two-headed-penny character of growthmen’s arguments, 
the call today for faster economic growth in order to tackle our environmental 
ills is fallacious for at least five reasons. 

1. Over the last twenty years the prevalent type of industrial growth, in 
particular the growth of chemical products, plastics, automobiles, and air travel, 
generates incomparably more pollution than is eliminated by private and public 
expenditures. What is more, economists anticipate much the same sort of indus- 
trial growth over the next ten years or so. 

2. As a slight acquaintance with economic concepts makes clear, a successful 
prevention and reduction of any specific form of pollution uses up less in the 
value of resources than it confers in benefits. “Real” GNP, that is, becomes 
larger, not smaller. Any contrary impression is the consequence of too literal an 
interpretation of official statistics that, at present, attaches positive values only 
to man-made goods and ignores altogether the losses arising from the man-made 
‘bads.’ I might add, in this connection, that certain “radical” writers who, in the 
name of social justice, attack the growing concern with environmental quality as 
purely a middle-class value—a gratuitous insult to the working man—in the belief 
that it retards economic growth, are guilty of a compound confusion. Not only 
do appropriate anti-pollution measures add on balance to “real” income (under 
conventional economic criteria); not only does investment in more attractive and 
more variegated environments provide the vital choices that can make an invalu- 
able contribution to social welfare: but the distributional effects of such en- 
vironmental improvements are decidedly progressive. For it is the rich alone, at 
present, who are able to opt out of any environment that is sinking in the scale 
of amenity: not the working man, and certainly not the poor, who have no 
choice at all. 

3. If in recognition of the social dividend to be gained from pollution- 
reducing expenditures, a government were indeed to commit itself to use a large 
proportion of the annual increment of GNP to combat existing forms of pollu- 
tion, the argument for pressing on with economic growth might take on a 
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semblance of plausibility. But the bulk of the annual increment of GNP is at 
present spent on the usual technological hardware and software. In the United 
States, for instance, the annual growth in GNP ranges between $26 billion to 
$50 billion.? Of this massive increment, what proportion is directed by the 
government into additional expenditure on anti-pollution activities? No one has 
yet come up with a reliable figure. But I should be surprised if at present it 
exceeds one-tenth of one per cent of the annual increment. It is, therefore, up to 
those who persistently invoke this argument to state the proportion of the 
increment of GNP that will be directed to attack pollution problems. Until then, 
the public will continue to suspect that future expenditures on “cleaning up the 
environment” will continue to fall far short of the damage caused by growing 
GNP. 

4. The “need” for more GNP in order to do good in this and other ways is 
pure fantasy. True, economists have not yet been so bold as to produce from the 
available statistics that proportion of GNP which in reality only goes to making 
life more costly, or to estimate those proportions of GNP that could reasonably 
be classified under such broad categories as “expendables,” “luxuries,” “regret- 
tables,” “‘near-garbage,” and “positively inimical,” but the trend toward larger 
proportions of such items is unmistakable. Granted that the average American 
was materially comfortable about 1950 (producing then more per capita than is 
produced in Britain today), we should hardly feel unjustified in imputing a 
goodly proportion of this per capita increment of ‘real’ income over the two 
decades to expenditures on these unprepossessing categories, with much of the 
remainder being spent in ways that only make life more costly, frantic, and 
wearing. Consider for instance, the postwar expenditures on the fantastic build- 
up of urban and suburban areas all over America along with the accompanying 
fume and din, the longer hours commuting, the increase in tensions, frustration, 
and conflict and the consequent additional expenditures on tranquilizers, drugs 
and medicines, on police, prisons and sanatoria, and on research into the growth 
of violence, delinquency, and nervous diseases. 

To talk then of the need for more resources before pollution problems can be 
effectively tackled is manifest nonsense. It is true only in the trivial sense which 
accepts as unalterable data all existing institutions, mechanisms, and political 
programs—among other things accepting as a datum the annual expenditure in 
the United States of a score of billion dollars on the task of endlessly persuading 
consumers to buy more of a virtually unlimited assortment of goods that presses 
hard against the consumers’ capacity to absorb them, an assortment ranging 
from plastic gew gaws to private planes, from liquor to extra automobiles, from 
electric boot brushes to pornographic literature and entertainment. 

5. Perhaps most relevant of all, very little increase in public expenditure is 
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called for. What is called for is effective legislation that puts the burden of 
curbing further pollution squarely on the shoulders of the polluters. The 
outcome of such legislation would be a re-allocation of resources away from 
pollutant-creating goods and toward investment in research for pollutant- 
preventive techniques.* 

But if economic growth is not necessary, it may yet be desirable. 


Growth and Well-Being 


We shall now face the crucial question: What grounds are there for disbelieving 
that economic growth—once we are well above subsistence levels—can add to our 
well-being? Although this appears to be a broad quasi-philosophical question, 
some specific reasons can be mustered first for doubting it, and second for 
believing that on balance continued economic growth in the West will act to 
reduce well-being. Let us look at these doubts from an economic perspective and 
consider three propositions. 

1. The oft-quoted “widening horizon of choices” refers only to the range of 
manufactured products and services. Ignoring wholly the man-made “‘bads”— 
ignoring that is, our inability to escape unscathed from the pervasive and damag- 
ing by-products of the manufacture and use of many so-called “goods’’—which 
we have touched on, the horizon of choices has nothing along its expanse cor- 
responding to the conditions of work. Not every change in these conditions of 
work has been for the worse; one can easily think of periods of history over 
which improvements, say, in factory conditions were enjoyed by many groups in 
the working force. But there is precious little social choice operating at this end 
of the market. The pattern of production alters continously in order to meet the 
changing pattern of the public in its capacity of consumers. In addition, the 
specific methods by which goods are produced are not chosen by the workers 
but simply follow the pattern of technological advance. 

Thus, from one period to the next, workers at all levels may find their work 
more rewarding or else more boring and frustrating. But such responses in an 
“efficiency-oriented” economy have virtually no influence on the resulting pat- 
tern of production or on the techniques employed. All we can say in general is 
that the idea of work as a source of legitimate pride, as a source of gratification, 
forms no part of the ethos of an industrial civilization and has no influence 
whatsoever on the direction it takes. Yet who can deny that, like our environ- 
ment, the sort of work that men do and their attitude toward their work are 
among the chief components of human welfare? 

2. The consumer who is observed to reject the customary batch of goods still 
available to him in favor of a new batch can be regarded as better off only if his 
tastes remain unchanged. There is no necessary connection between new tastes 
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for new products and being better off. To establish this connection, we have to 
assume that new tastes are inherently superior to old ones. 

When economists address themselves to broad policy questions, they tend to 
overlook this critical provision—enumerated in every good economics textbook— 
or to make the convenient assumption that tastes do not change very much. For 
really poor countries, we might let that go. But for really rich ones, the assump- 
tion of given tastes is untenable. To conclude as much, we need not belabor the 
distinction between “natural” and “artificial” tastes, or that between “‘spontane- 
ous” and “induced” changes in demand. We know that the difference between 
the sorts of goods our forebears made use of and those we make use of is not 
simply a quantitative one, nor even a qualitative one in a narrow sense. From the 
mere fact that we can indeed buy a horse today, but instead we choose to buy a 
car, we cannot infer that we are today better off. A hundred years of product 
innovation has changed the world we live in out of all recognition, and has 
thereby changed the social context in which choices are made. A real choice 
would be that of alternative social contexts—between, for example, a more 
leisurely pre-industrial world of small towns, wood fires, mansions and cottages, 
a close-knit society of privileges and obligations, and, on the other hand, a highly 
competitive post-industrial world of congested highways, unquiet skies, metro- 
politan overspill, and the daily scramble for status. But in the nature of things 
such choices cannot be offered to us. 

No less pertinent is it that the tastes we acquire are themselves the products of 
a changing social context and of the institutions it gives rise to. We all recognize 
that, in the mixed economies of the West, substantial resources are employed, 
not in order to satisfy the current pattern of wants, but in order to change them. 
Resources, that is, are used not to satisfy wants (as the earlier textbooks would 
have it) but expressly to create dissatisfaction with what we have. Again, there is 
no need to enter the debate on the efficacy of commercial advertising in mould- 
ing people’s tastes. Speaking only of the broad social repercussions of commer- 
cial advertising, one can hardly deny that it does appear to have succeeded 
wonderfully in one of its aims—that of making people discontent with what they 
already own. Indeed it is hard to imagine anything that would throw the 
American economy into greater disarray than a religious conversion that made 
most Americans perfectly contented with their material lot. 

3. Once subsistence levels are behind us, the satisfaction we derive from a 
good depends, not only on the amount of it we ourselves buy, but also on our 
observation of or our beliefs about what others buy—this being no more than a 
formal statement of the notion conveyed by the phrase “keeping up with the 
Jones’,” or of what economists sometimes call “consumer independence.” The 
potency of this “Jones effect” in reducing the satisfaction to be had from a 
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steady rise in per capita “real” income, or in productive power, should not be 
underestimated. It is doubtless very grand owning two cars when most people 
around you have not even one. A lot of this satisfaction, however, evaporates 
when almost everybody in the neighborhood also has two cars or more. Indeed, 
a distinguished economist by the name of James Duesenberry took the argument 
to its logical conclusion in 1950 and formulated a “‘relative income hypothesis” 
which states simply that what matters to a person in a high consumption 
economy is not so much his “real” income as his position in the overall structure 
of incomes. In its strongest form, this hypothesis would imply that, given the 
choice, the affluent citizen would choose say a 5 per cent increase in his income 
alone to the alternative of participating in a 25 per cent all-round increase of 
incomes. The evidence in favor of the hypothesis in its strongest form, though 
plausible, is not conclusive. But in a modified form it is hardly to be contro- 
verted. The more truth there is in it, however, the more futile as a means of 
raising welfare is the official policy of promoting economic growth. 

Along with the “Jones effect” operating to dissipate the pleasures of rising real 
purchasing power within a country, there are other factors that cannot be pre- 
sumed to be beneficial. Without distinguishing them at this juncture we may 
provisionally assess their potency by reference to common impressions. For 
instance per capita “real” income in the United States in 1946 was about half 
that in 1970. If such an index has any welfare content there should be no doubt 
whatever that, on balance, life in America today is more enjoyable. But there is 
plenty of doubt about this among Americans themselves. For that matter, to 
take a more extreme instance, the average per capita real consumption in 
America today is about five times as high as it was in the Britain of 1950. But, 
despite the rationing, my recollection is that life was far more comfortable and 
pleasant in the Britain of 1950 than it is in the America of today—especially in 
the large cities. 


Growth and the Positively Inimical 


Having, with the aid of some familiar economic ideas, given reasons merely for 
doubting the existence of a positive relation between economic growth and 
social welfare, at least in wealthy economies, I turn now to the second part of 
my task: to distinguish some of the features inhering in technological develop- 
ment that appear positively inimical to society’s welfare. Systematic study at 
this level of inquiry is virtually non-existent. Perforce I move into this area of 
conjecture with less assurance, though with no less conviction. 

I confine myself here to three consequences of scientific and technical prog- 
ress on the shape of society. 

Consider first the impact on religion and morality, on custom and tradition, of 
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the progress of science and technology. If men ever want to believe in a personal 
God; if there is in men an instinct for worship; if ever they would be God’s 
creatures, they must henceforth be denied. For the myths by which men live 
cannot survive the relentless scrutiny of science. There is no mystery, no source 
of exaltation, no beatific vision, through which men may hope to communicate 
with God that science cannot turn to ashes. There is nothing preternatural or 
remarkable that it cannot explain in terms of atmospheric effects and chemical 
processes.° 

Humanists have declared for a morality founded on an enlightened consensus 
rather than on Biblical injunction. Their aspirations stem from the belief in the 
perfectibility of men. But there is no evidence that the human race is drawing 
closer to moral perfection or that a new enlightened consensus is emerging to fill 
the present vacuum. As traditional moral codes crumble before the tide of 
scientific advance, what is there left in a commercial society to moderate the 
scramble for material status or to curb the frenzy of self-seeking—attitudes that 
are at once the outcome and the pre-condition of sustained economic growth in 
the West? 

Indeed, not only is morality involved, but every norm that guides society in its 
choices. For the Western growth-economy requires a consuming public whose 
tastes are severed from traditional notions of excellence, a public whose acquisi- 
tive impulses are unrestrained by any standards of propriety. Once disjoined 
from tradition, tastes become the slave of fashion, and fashion the creature of 
profits. And if such an “ideal” consuming public—uprooted, free-floating, vola- 
tile, infinitely mouldable—is conveniently coming into being at a time when the 
greatest threat to the growth economy is the flagging momentum of consumers’ 
expenditures, thanks are due not only to the hard-working ad men but also to 
the technocrats who trumpet forth the exciting idea that perpetual and ac- 
celerating change is the essence of the civiliation we are about to enter; a civiliza- 
tion, that is, in which social norms are to have no time to form and in which 
therefore conceptions of good and evil, of right and wrong, can only be func- 
tional and ephemeral. 

There is, of course, a disarming frankness about this vision. For we are not 
being misled for a moment into the belief that, given the choice, men would 
really opt for this somewhat convulsive form of living as being by far the most 
gratifying to man’s instinctual nature as it has evolved over hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. We are simply instructed that to think of such a choice is to think 
the unthinkable. 


Of Machines and Men 


Turn next to the perennial question of machines displacing men. I am not one of 
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those who believe that the original Luddities were wholly wrong. Whatever our 
judgements are on this episode of history, however, the unfolding of events 
imparts a new twist to the argument. We know that scientists and technologists 
busy themselves today producing improved translating machines, machines that 
can play chess or that can learn to play chess or any other game, machines that 
can write poetry or compose music, machines that can make complex decisions, 
evolve hypotheses, and produce mathematical proofs. Of course, we should all 
be very proud! Is not man truly wonderful! But the exclamations of pride do 
not dispose of the resulting problem. For ignoring the possibility of genetical 
innovations that will produce for us a race of superbrains, how will the ordinary 
man and woman respond, knowing that in one accomplishment after another 
they can be outdone by contraptions of wire and batteries. For almost every- 
thing a man can do, there will be a machine that can do it as well or better, and 
infinitely faster. Such an aim at least provides one of the great steering lights of 
technological innovations—an aim, apparently, that technology has little diffi- 
culty in realizing. 

Adapting his mode of living to the technology of industry and to the flow of 
gadgets on the market, the man in the street, into every year that passes, sees 
himself more and more a bewildered spectator to what goes on about him. True, 
his leisure may increase over time and there may be goodies a-plenty in the 
supermarkets—a robot and a computer in every home, information unlimited, 
three-dimensional television, round-the-clock synthetic entertainment, trips to 
the moon and to the bottom of the ocean. But what of his self-respect? For 
scientists, technocrats, and professional men there will still be opportunities for 
distinguishing themselves, though the pace of obsolescence of knowledge is sure 
to place them, too, under increasing stress. The plight of the ordinary mortal, 
however, is seemingly inescapable. If his muscular and mental exertions, if his 
manual skills, come to have no value in a world of increasingly sophisticated 
computers and elaborate control mechanisms, how can he not feel himself to be 
expendable? How can he hold his head up when it is plain beyond doubt that as 
a producer he does not rate: that nobody depends on him for anything; that he 
is but a drone in a world become a buzzing hive of technology? 


Of Technology and the Good Life 


We now come to the third consequence of scientific and technological progress 
on the texture of society. 

There can be many reasons why a new product commends itself to the buying 
public. If may promise a novel experience (as does a private plane or a bugging 
device) or a new form of home entertainment (as does television) or increased 
leisure (as does a washing machine or an electric knife-sharpener). Once it be- 
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comes universally adopted, however, social consequences emerge which cannot 
be undone by any single person acting on his own. One fairly obvious outcome is 
worthy only of ironic comment. No people more than the Americans are ad- 
dicted to labor-saving devices, and no people are more concerned with their 
weight and general physical condition. Theirs is an irresistible compulsion to buy 
anything that saves muscular effort. At the same time, no other country is so 
lavishly endowed with gymnasia and weight-reducing sanatoria. No country sells 
so much home exercising equipment and slimming contraptions. 

Far more serious, however, is the consequence of technological innovation on 
the relationships between people. If we accept the view that (above subsistence 
standards at least) the chief sources of men’s satisfactions reside, not in the 
goods they buy, but in such enduring things as love, friendship, tranquility, and 
the perception of beauty, the question arises: Do the innovations produced by 
the technology of a growing economy act to promote or to thwart these prime 
sources of satisfaction? I do not think there can be two answers. 

Increased mobility is not a force making for increased friendship, last of all 
when one is for the most part incapsulated in one’s automobile. A person can 
extend the number of his acquaintances indefinitely without really caring for 
any of them. A week in a mountain hotel, a package tour in the Mediterranean, 
may have its moments of elation—though the borderline between elation and 
anxiety is sometimes difficult to define. But there is time enough only to throw 
postures, to go through the conventional motions of revelry, and hope that 
something or somebody will turn up. The flurry of emotions, the stylized infatu- 
ations, that such opportunities offer to the young, and the would-be young, do 
not have any affinity with that serenity of spirit with which I am concerned. As 
the late Somerset Maugham observed, “We never know when we are happy; we 
only know when we were happy.” And part of the reason is simply that (pace 
the American Declaration of Independence) the pursuit of happiness is a fruitless 
enterprise. For the state of happiness is one that cannot be directly realized, 
least of all by trying. It appears, to quote the late Aldous Huxley, “only as a 
by-product of good living.’ And good living, in this context, means neither 
fleshpots nor sanctity, but something akin to Plato’s ideal of harmonious living. 
It presupposes a dependable institutional and moral framework held together by 
common beliefs; one that establishes an external order that does no violence to 
man’s internal order; one which permits his instincts to range without hurt to 
himself or others. In particular, a society congenial to man is one that strength- 
ens his roots in the earth and makes him a part again of that eternal rhythm of 
nature in which there is time enough for things to grow slowly; in which there is 
time enough for trust between people to form; in which there is time to learn to 
care, and time to wonder and to perceive beauty. 
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If there is any truth in these reflections, it should be apparent that further 
economic growth predicted on accelerating technical change can only take us 
farther from the good life. Can one reasonably hope for an easy, open-hearted 
relationship with one’s fellows in a highly competitive and mobile society, where 
work has become an endless struggle for material rewards and status? The in- 
dispensable ingredient of such a relationship is mutual trust, a quality that was 
nurtured in the pre-industrial small-scale society held together by overt mutual 
dependence. The resulting intimacy arising from this close personal inter- 
dependence, is the first casualty of technological growth. For in the unending 
search for greater efficiency, technology seeks expressly to emancipate men 
from direct forms of dependence on one another. Machines come to mediate 
between them, and they come to depend ultimately for their wants, not on the 
care of others, but on a row of buttons and switches. 

Unavoidably, then, technological progress provides men increasingly with the 
elegant instruments of their mutual estrangements, and thus constricts further 
the direct flow of understanding and sympathy between them. 


What Is To Be Done? 


It is time to stand back and take our bearing in order to determine what, if 
anything, can be done. 

If I may caricature economic ideologies, though not excessively, the 19th 
century was one that eulogized thrift. The good citizen was something of a 
miser. The second half of the 20th century has reversed those economic ideals. 
The good citizen is now something of a glutton. For the declared objectives of 
increasing material prosperity and expanding industrial output can be main- 
tained only by the vigilant cultivation of virtually insatiable appetites. The dis- 
tributional injustices associated with the system in no way detracts from this 
conclusion. Whatever the distribution of the national product—be it perfectly 
egalitarian—the continued growth of the economy would still require insatiable 
appetites of its citizens. 

To be blunt, economic growth in the West is in fact institutionalized greed. We 
go on as we do from acquired habit, and from institutional momentum—and 
because we really don’t know how to stop. We fear to jettison our growth 
ideology, along with our hope of salvation by science, because we can see 
nothing to replace it; because there is no road back. So we drift on making a 
virtue of necessity, calling out for more speed, and soothing our apprehensions 
with technological fantasies, and our consciences with repeated promises to do 
good works as we become richer. 

Where then can we turn for guidance? To the desperate expedient of perpetual 
guerrilla warfare directed against “the Establishment?” Though I have the great- 
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est sympathy with those actively disliking many of the features of this emerging 
civilization, I cannot agree that it is repressive in any familiar libertarian sense. I 
can agree, however, that we experience today far greater frustration than we did. 
This is so, not only because (as I have indicated above) the demands of a highly 
technical civilization and the intuitive needs of ordinary men are beginning to 
pull in opposite directions, but also for simple political reasons. With the un- 
precedented growth in technology and population over the past 200 years, po- 
litical power has continuously gravitated toward the center. Yet it is just because 
of the extending power and compass of modern technology that centrally- 
determined policies have such far-reaching repercussions on every aspect of a 
man’s private and working life. The tentacles of government reach into every 
nook and cranny. Unfortunately, as the political constraints on our freedom of 
action grows, so also do our personal desires to influence events at home and 
abroad. For it is today the devoted task of an army of ambitious newsmen and 
commentators to impress us with a sense of urgency and involvement in events 
both far and near. But even when account is taken of the political effectiveness 
of organized lobbies, the influence the ordinary citizen can hope to exert on 
national issues is all but negligible. The vast populations, and the diversity of 
interests and beliefs in the large countries of the affluent West, go far to ensure 
that much of the resulting legislation will be a compromise that pleases few and 
irritates many. 

The sense of helplessness is perhaps particularly keen among the young and 
impetuous. Yet attempts by extreme groups to sabotage “the system” by direct 
acts of violence are as ill-conceived as they are immoral. If such violence does 
spread as to pose a threat to society, the response will of necessity be repressive. 
For security comes before liberty. Indeed, it is the precondition of liberty. And 
if perchance the violence cannot be contained, the resulting anarchy will pave 
the way not for a Utopia but for a despotism, a despotism which, by wielding 
the immense power of modern technology, can be made all the more onerous 
and totalitarian. 

Turning to more traditional sources, has the political philosophy of someone 
like Edmund Burke anything to offer us? I think not. His reflections are apt 
enough for a society in which technology has limited impact. Under conditions 
of slow technological change one can indeed argue a presumption in favor of 
existing political and social institutions and defend a reluctance to introduce any 
radical alteration without much forethought and debate. But in a society shorn 
of its myths, bereft of any guiding ethic, a society that is in the throes of a 
technological upheaval, the experience of the past has little to contribute. 

For much the same reason the works of Karl Marx cannot provide us with 
clues. However his interpretation of history is appraised, as a guide to the future 
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it must be discounted. For in the last resort it is not the capitalist class that is 
the villain we have to fear. The villain is technology itself irrespective of the 
economic system. Moreover, the historical determinism of Marx—the belief that 
choice is but an illusion, that it is futile to attempt to control or even deflect the 
preordained movement of history—serves to promote either a resigned or a dog- 
matic spirit, a spirit comparable to that which sustains the momentum of eco- 
nomic growth. If ever we hope to create a society more congruous with man’s 
nature, the mediating spirit must be the reverse of dogmatic or resigned. It must 
be pragmatic, reflective, and deeply concerned. 


Eros and the Young 


Finally, what of the young? Among those of them who have not yet been 
sucked into the vortex of the new industrial society, a significant number during 
the last decade have begun to reject the relevance of the Protestant ethic, as 
popularly understood. Rejected also by many of the young, in particular the 
middle-class young, are the alleged economic virtues of the “consumer society” 
as well as a variety of features associated with what is loosely called “‘the sys- 
tem.” Many other young people, though perhaps less articulate, are nonetheless 
sensitive to the physical ugliness about them and have ambivalent feelings about 
the approach of an automated society. 

But while these youngsters have let it be known, with varying degrees of 
politeness, that they do not like “‘the system,” will their ebullience or impulse 
deliver us from bondage and transport us to the promised land? 

The more innocent among them—and these tend to be the more vociferous— 
are impatient of the facts and of the evidence of their own senses. Being im- 
patient they are prone to take a Jekyll-and-Hyde view of the problem, a view 
that is common both to evangelical and revolutionary movements. They want to 
slay the wicked Mr. Hyde—the “system” and its minions, the conspiring capi- 
talists, the vainglorious technocrats, and the corrupt politicians or government 
officials—and let good Dr. Jekyll live forever in pure love and sunshine. But for 
better or worse, Jekyll and Hyde are indissolubly wed into the single being, man; 
and it is for just such mortals that society, the good society we aspire to, has to 
be fashioned. 

It follows that if inhibitions are needed to keep Mr. Hyde in check in order 
that good Dr. Jekyll can breathe more freely, such inhibitions must be firmly 
rooted in the unquestioned tabus of society. The search for unchecked release of 
all instincts, a part of the dream world of the dissatisfied young, and the not-too- 
young, throughout the ages, leads not to “some white tremendous daybreak,” 
but only to disenchantment and despair. 

From infantile visions of being borne forever on the crest of an orgasmic wave 
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no values can be salvaged. Today’s unheroic protest movements, hippies, yippies, 
and others “‘sore given to revel and ungodly glee” (to quote from Byron) offer 
no viable alternative to the present dispensation. Their social significance derives 
only from their being one of the symptoms of the crisis of the West. Hippy 
colonies, for instance, are not new self-sustaining growths, but parasitic ones 
—barnacles clinging to the underside of the affluent society. 

There is little hope for us in the current trend to what is euphemistically called 
“permissiveness.” Where some affect to perceive increased tolerance, I see little 
more than a disintegration of sensibility, a failure to distinguish between pro- 
priety and impropriety, between decency and indecency, between moral and 
immoral—one of the unhappier consequences of half a century of unprecedented 
technological change in the West. Not surprisingly in a commercial society, the 
sexual aspects of this “permissiveness” have become the most prominent. Year 
after weary year we are being persistently emancipated from those outrageously 
repressed Victorians—a figment, if there ever was one—and being persistently 
urged to escape our sorrows by gorging our eyes on erotic images and lascivious 
display. The transparent result of these gratuitous acts of liberation is to expose 
the protesting citizen to increasing dosages of sordid sexual pollution. The 
blazonry of highly salacious entertainment by cinemas and theatres, the city 
centres in which rows of shops are given over to the sale of pornographic litera- 
ture or gadgetry, are sights not likely to promote patriotism, civic pride, or an 
admiration for a character to one’s countrymen. To urge that they “meet a 
need” is, indeed, a pathetic confession, a virtual condemnation of society. 

But one can say more. The “‘libertarians” or “progressives” who come flocking 
gaily under the banner of Eros are, unwittingly perhaps, espousing a shoddy 
cause, a creation of neurotic artists, promoted by ruthless commercialism, and 
patronized by a shuffling army of Peeping Toms whose quite unnecessary jour- 
neys take them further into the jaws of fantasy and further away from the 
fulfillment that comes only from affectional communication with others. The 
search for liberation through pathological excesses, like deranged notions of 
breaking through some imaginary “sex barrier” or of maximizing potential 
sensation—notice the resort to the language of technical achievement—are indica- 
tive only of frustration and failure, aggravated on the one hand, by the physi- 
cally debilitating effects of modern urban living and, on the other, by the in- 
ordinate expectations sown by predatory sex literatures and entertainment. But 
it is the nature of such fantasies that they can never be consummated, and their 
deliberate encouragement by such enterprises serves only to increase the risk of 
exposing the new aficionados to unendurable frustrations and despair. 

More comment on such doctrines, movements, and fashions, which have no 
real bearing on the problems that face humanity in the latter part of the 20th 
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century isn’t necessary. What wil! have bearing? What, if anything, can one offer 
in the way of practical advice? I can only reply to this legitimate question by 
saying that there is preliminary work to be done before we can offer (or accept) 
such practical advice. Above all, if we are to find a way out of the crisis we must 
first wrench ourselves free from the dominating ideology of growth. We must 
instead start thinking about the future in an utterly uncompromising and 
agnostic way. And whatever conclusions we are led to, they will have to be 
predicated on three propositions, each one a judgment of fact. 

First, that the earth, seen today as a tiny planet warmed by a dwarf star 
whirling along in a cold, dark and inhospitable universe, is man’s only refuge. In 
consequence, the notion of a unique and finite globe having limited resources of 
earth, air and water to sustain the complex ecology of life has to supplant in 
man’s consciousness the older idea of an endless frontier of opportunities for 
systematic plunder. 

Secondly, whatever civilization we choose to adopt, its continuance is not 
compatible with anything like the current rate of destruction of natural re- 
sources by the West or with the current rate of growth of human population. 

Thirdly, and as a corollary of the first two propositions, we must persuade 
ourselves anew that, despite the expanding forces of technology and commerce, 
the future is not pre-empted. Though we all know this to be literally true, and 
though we are ready enough to accept the belief in free will—at least we act in 
our day-to-day affairs as if we can choose between alternative courses of action 
open to us—the temptation when visualizing the future to extrapolate trends is 
strong in any society that habitually thinks of its history in terms of techno- 
logical progress. Futuristic studies appear for the most part an exercise in extra- 
polating scientific and technological trends and then in speculating upon their 
social consequences. Given, say, specific scientific discoveries between the years 
1980 and 2000, or the adoption of specific sorts of technology, the question 
they ask is: What impact will this make on our way of living? In direct contrast, 
the new way of thinking predicates itself on free will to the extent of reversing 
this logical sequence. We are to ask, that is, first what sort of a society do we 
wish to establish, after which the consequences for science and technology are to 
be determined. 

The proposition about free will and its social implications is then no platitude. 
For such a way of thinking about the future runs counter to that which the West 
has wholeheartedly espoused since the 18th century. Inasmuch as vast material 
and intellectual interests in science, technology and modern industry, are deeply 
entrenched it will be something of a miracle if this new agnoticism comes to 
prevail in the counsels of men. 

Whatever the prospects, it is difficult to envisage any decent way of life 
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without a wholesale reversal of the powerful trends—technological, philo- 
sophical, economic—that began in the 18th century. The phenomenal expansion 
of human population, the secular trend toward centralization, the hectic pace of 
obsolescence, the spread of automobilization and air travel, the growth in mass 
media, the increasing mobility and uniformity; all such forces will have to go 
into reverse if such commonly voiced aspirations as variety, order intimacy, 
conservation, care, margin, space, ease and openness, are ever to be realized. 

The race that is critical to humanity’s future is not the conventional growth 
race, not the pitting of the growth indices of one rich country against those of 
other rich countries until doomsday. Rather it is the race within each Western 
nation, or within the West as a whole, between, on the one hand, the existing 
momentum toward yet faster destruction of the earth’s depleting resources and 
on the other, the slow-gathering forces of sanity and understanding. 


No Second Chance for Man 


(Kenneth E. Boulding ) 


One of the agreeable things about the young of any generation is that they tend 
to think that they invented the world, and it is this indeed that keeps the world 
fresh. It is likewise a strong sign of being over sixty that one points out, much to 
the distress of the young, that a great deal of what is happening has happened 
before. The current excitement about the environment in particular is at least 
the third peak of interest in this particular issue in this century. 

Excitement about the environment seems to have a generation cycle of some 
thirty years. The first major peak in this country was at the turn of the century, 
associated particularly with Governor Gifford Pinchot, America’s first profes- 
sional forester, Theodore Roosevelt, and the first conservation movement, which 
gave us the Bureau of Reclamation and expanded the National Park and Forest 
System. The second peak was in the 1930s, with the dust bowl and the great 
dust storm of 1934, in which noticeable portions of the Great Plains landed on 
the steps of the Capitol in Washington, and this produced the Soil Conservation 
Act, contour plowing, and all that. 

It is not wholly surprising, therefore, that another generation has discovered 
that the world is not wholly indestructible. Now it is perhaps air rather than soil, 
and cities rather than forests, which have created the anxiety, but the anxiety is 
of course quite legitimate. There is nothing in the proposition that something 


From Selected Readings on Economic Growth in Relation to Population Increase . . . En- 
vironmental Quality Control and Energy Needs (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1971), pp. 131-35. From The Crisis of Survival, by Kenneth Boulding (William 
Morrow and Company, 1970). 
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has happened before to argue against its happening now. It is possible, however, 
to get a certain perspective on what is happening now, and perhaps also to avoid 
certain mistakes, if we see it as part of the much larger process. 

We probably know more about the economics of the environment, surprisingly 
enough, than about its biology and physics. One of the real problems of the 
present crisis is that we know so little about the earth as a total physical system, 
particularly in regard to the atmosphere and the hydrosphere, and even less 
pethaps about the totality of the biosphere. Consequently, it is easy to develop 
scares about the oceans and the atmosphere which may have some validity but 
which are extremely hard to evaluate in the absence of an adequate earth 
science, 

The science of the total earth is still undeveloped, and the earth sciences for 
the most part have been “micro” rather than “macro” in their interests. It is not 
surprising that we know much more about Walden Pond than we do about the 
oceans, or about the inside of a chimney than we do about the atmosphere, 
simply because at the macro level there is a great deal more to know. As far as I 
can judge from the gossip I hear, meteorologists are still quite certain as to 
whether the earth is cooling down or warming up as a result of man’s activities, 
and one feels that even economists have a better idea than that as to whether we 
are in some sense going up or down. 

The economics of the environment has two aspects—a short-run and a long- 
run. Within the short-run, with a horizon, shall we say, of another generation, 
there are two further aspects, one involving the relative price structure and the 
other involving distribution of income and wealth. A great many short-run en- 
vironmental problems arise because of a defect in the relative price system in 
that not enough negative commodities have negative prices. A negative com- 
modity is a “bad,” as opposed to a “good.” It is something which diminishes 
utility rather than increases it. 

Virtually all processes of production produce a whole set of joint products, 
some of which are “‘goods” and some of which are “bads.” The bads may be 
physical products, like water and air pollution; they may be more subtle things 
like noise pollution; or they may be still more subtle, like information pollution 
—the spreading of misinformation—which is perhaps the most important pollu- 
tion problem of all. The pollution of the information system by lies, propa- 
ganda, and other communications which increase ignorance and malevolence is 
probably much more threatening to the future of mankind at the moment than 
is the pollution of water and air, although it is much harder to deal with. 

Market institutions tend to be ineffective in the pricing of bads, mainly be- 
cause the system of property does not encompass them sufficiently. The legal 
system tries to do this in the law of torts, under which a private person can sue 
for damages. These damages (bads) then become, as it were, a form of property 
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for which one can be legally compensated. A great many bads, however, are 
nobody’s property, and the legal system, as at present constituted, is therefore 
inadequate to deal with them. 

Just as “public goods” constitute a special category which requires a political 
rather than a market form of organization, similarly “public bads” require politi- 
cal organization and action if they are to be dealt with. The simplest and most 
obvious way to deal with them is through a tax system, and a system of gradu- 
ated effluent taxes is certainly the place to begin in the control of pollution, 
even though it is not a panacea or a universally practicable device. It is applicable 
mainly to industrial pollution, but it is hard to apply to what might be called 
household or individual pollution, the sort of thing that is represented by the 
personal automobile, simply because the individual pollutant is in such small 
quantities that it is hard to identify. 

We have a rather similar problem in information pollution. We have a law of 
slander for what we might call private information pollution, but it is not ade- 
quate to deal with the problem of public information pollution, which requires, 
indeed, a development of constitutionality beyond what we now have. 

The real question here is whether the sense of public concern is strong enough 
to persuade people to sacrifice certain private goods for the suppression of 
public bads. This is an example of the famous “freeloading” problem. The 
individual interest is to go on polluting as long as the rest of society picks up the 
tab. It requires, therefore, a sense of political awareness and a political com- 
munity before this problem can be solved. One can predict with a good deal of 
confidence that the present excitement will not have much result unless it can be 
translated into political action. Unfortunately, there is a strong tendency for 
political action to provide mainly ritualistic and rhetorically satisfying solutions 
to problems, particularly when there is a real conflict of interests between the 
public and the private. The principle of the “public be damned” is the secret vice 
of practically everybody. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that almost anything we do about the 
environment is likely to have considerable effect on the distribution of income 
and wealth. A good many of the problems that we visualize today arise because 
many things which used to be the privilege of only the rich have now moved a 
long way down the income scale to become the privilege of a large majority of 
the people. 

Most of the pressures on the environment, whether in terms of air pollution, 
urban sprawl, super highways, artificial fertilizers and insecticides, and so on, 
arise because the mass of the people in the developed countries are no longer as 
poor as they used to be. Per capita real income in the United States has about 
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doubled in the last thirty or forty years. There has not, however, been much in 
the way of the relative redistribution of income—that is, the proportion of the 
total income going to different income groups is remarkably constant. We have 
made the poor richer not by making the rich poorer, which is hardly ever a good 
recipe for this, but by increasing output. Increasing output, however, inevitably 
increases the strain on the environment. The most obvious, though not the most 
desirable, way to reduce pressure on the environment, therefore, is to stop the 
poor getting richer—that is, to redistribute income back towards the rich again. 

There is some distressing evidence that this was one of the principal results of 
the first two great environmental agitations. In spite of the fact, for instance, 
that the Bureau of Reclamation probably represents the high water mark of 
socialist ideology in the United States, having been set up deliberately to under- 
mine the monopoly of private capital, to lower interest rates, and to subsidize 
small farmers, its ultimate effect may well have been to subsidize rich farmers 
much more than poor ones. 

This is even more true of the agricultural legislation which emerged out of the 
1930s, which has been so successful in subsidizing the rich farmers that it 
created a fantastic technological upsurge in agriculture, and in so doing was the 
major factor in creating the current urban problem. | would not blame the Soil 
Conservation Service for all of this, but certainly it was part of a policy which 
has driven the poor farmer off the land into the cities, largely into the ghettos, 
and has created in the United States a hereditary aristocracy of superpeasants. 

Even if we look at the public lands policy, we can see clearly, in the West 
especially, that National Parks and National Forests have mainly had the effect 
of keeping poor people out of the mountains. If it had not been for the scarcity 
of private lands and the fact that the public lands benefited mainly the private 
owners who were adjacent, considerable numbers of the displaced poor might 
have moved into the Western mountains and turned them into another Appala- 
chia. This certainly would not have been desirable in the long run, but it does 
mean that the public land policy imposed a hidden cost on the poor, for which 
they were not compensated. 

These earlier conservationist policies can be defended, of course, both in terms 
of the preservation of the enjoyment of nature, in terms of the conservation of 
natural resources, and in terms of economic development itself. The brute fact, 
however, is that it is not the poor who enjoy the beauties of nature, or who are 
likely to benefit much from the conservation of natural resources; it is mainly 
the rich, who both create and gain the most from economic development. One 
can see the present environmental excitement tending along the same lines. We 
will solve the problem of the automobile by taxing it heavily so as to support 
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electrically powered public transportation which would push us back to about 
1900, when automobiles were the privilege of the rich and public transportation 
was the much less convenient privilege of the poor. 

Behind the noble banner of pollution control and environmental preservation, 
which is supposed to bring us all together and unite us in a great war on 
generally agreed upon vice, there is an uncomfortable shadow, the claims of the 
poor. We see this even more dramatically on a world scale where it is the 
increasing population of the poor, and their increasing demands for develop- 
ment—the only thing which can give them increased per capita income—which is 
really threatening to create a major world environmental crisis. The environ- 
mental disasters that threaten the rich countries in the next thirty years are 
almost trivial compared with the environmental disasters that threaten the poor 
countries of the tropics. A part of this is the result of the undeveloped nature of 
science itself and of the technology which is based on it. Science on the whole is 
a temperate zone culture and science-based engineering even more so. 

It is easy, therefore, to make disastrous mistakes when we go about developing 
the tropics, simply because of our ignorance of tropical ecosystems, and also 
because tropical systems, at least in many parts of the world, seem to be much 
more precarious than those in the temperate zone. Dam building in the tropics 
can be particularly disastrous. Diseases, such as schistosomiasis, evaporation, silt, 
erosion, and displaced peoples present problems on a scale unknown in the 
temperate zone. The ecological disaster with which Egypt is threatened by the 
Aswan Dam, and also by its uncontrollably expanding population, is on a much 
larger scale than anything that threatens in the entire temperate zone. 

These environmental crises in the tropics, however, are arising precisely be- 
cause the people in this part of the world are no longer content to live the way 
they have always done. Furthermore, the partial impact of science-based tech- 
nology, particularly the introduction of public health measures, destroyed the 
old equilibrium forever. There seems to be no way back, fortunately, to a world 
in which the poor are quietly content to starve and allow the rich to govern 
them. 

What all this means is that while short-run solutions to current environmental 
problems can probably be found fairly easily, the long-run problem is tough 
indeed, and will tax the intellectual and moral resources of mankind to the 
utmost. I have been describing this long-run problem as the problem of “re-entry 
into spaceship earth.” Economic development has been compared not inaptly to 
a “takeoff.” We are all aware that we are going through a period of enormous 
change and that the transition in the state of man which these few centuries 
represent is perhaps the greatest transition he has ever made or ever will have to 
make. We are now in the middle range of the voyage toward spaceship earth, 
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perhaps not yet at the middle, but it is not too soon to start thinking and 
preparing for the eventual slowdown of the increase in scientific knowledge, a 
slowdown in economic development, and a re-entry into a type of society which 
will probably be so different from anything in the past that we can hardly 
imagine it. 

It is impossible to predict in any detail either the future of knowledge or of 
technology. One thing, however, is clear—that whatever the future society is like, 
it will have to inhabit a “spaceship earth,” as Barbara Ward has called it, of 
highly limited resources, and it will have to develop a circular or “looped” 
material economy. 

Up to the present period, man has lived psychologically, and to a large extent 
physically, on a “great plain,” which has always had a horizon, always had a 
frontier, and he has always had somewhere else to go. His material economy, 
furthermore, has always been, with some possible exceptions, “‘linear,” in the 
sense that it has gone from exhaustible resources of some kind, such as mines, 
wells, or even the stock of huntable animals, into dumps. Man’s economic life 
even in the paleolitic period seems to have consisted of exhausting his environ- 
ment and fouling his nest. As long as there was a new environment and a new 
nest to move into, this perhaps did not matter so much, and man, by reason of 
his remarkable learning capacity, was able to expand into the whole earth and 
become its dominant species. 

The great phenomenon of the Twentieth Century, however, is closure. Even 
when I was a boy there were still unexplored places on the globe; today there are 
none. The space enterprise emphasizes as never before the smallness and the 
loneliness of planet earth. It is the only decent piece of real estate in an enor- 
mous volume of space. We are conscious also that the time we are living in is 
unique, that it will never be repeated again. There is no second chance for man. 
If he cannot succeed in organizing his little spaceship on a permanent, self- 
sustaining basis before he has exhausted the stock of geological capital on which 
his development now rests, he will never have another chance. He will be inhabit- 
ing a plundered planet with all its geological capital squandered. 

It is clear, therefore, the spaceship earth will require a technology quite dif- 
ferent from what we have now, one in which the atmosphere, the oceans, and 
the soil are virtually the only sources of man’s material artifacts and in which as 
these artifacts are used up their material components are in effect returned to 
the sources from which they came. There seems nothing inherently impossible 
about a technology of this kind. Indeed, some of the Twentieth Century de- 
velopments point towards it, such as the fixation of nitrogen from the air and 
the extraction of magnesium from the sea. 

The great unknown is the energy requirement. We may be able to devise an 
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economy without an increase of material entropy, that is, in which we do not on 
balance diffuse concentrated materials, but, thanks to the second law of thermo- 
dynamics (that closed systems run down), it is impossible to have any economy 
without an input of energy. Virtually the only outside input of energy into the 
earth comes from the sun and this will go on for a long time. We can supplement 
this by burning up the earth itself, either the fossil sunshine in the fossil fuels or 
the nuclear energy. If we solve the fission problem this, too, would go on fora 
long time, although we might be faced eventually with the inability to export 
enough energy into space. If we burn up too much of the earth, it may get too 
hot for us. We may eventually, therefore, be forced back on the input of solar 
energy and utilize this for the necessary material transformations. 

What we do not know now within orders of magnitude is the total human 
population that a spaceship earth would support at a reasonable level. Perhaps 
this is something we do not need to know for a long time, but at some point it is 
going to be a crucial factor in human history. We might visualize an earth of 
self-contained households, each raising all its food in sewage-fed artificial-algea 
tanks on one half of the rooftop and capturing all its energy on the other half of 
the rooftop with a solar trap, using virtually indestructible equipment, clothing, 
and furniture, with transportation mainly in the form of information carried by 
radiant energy. In this case I suppose we could have a world city with 100 billion 
people and a kind of universal Los Angelization. On the other hand, this may 
not be feasible and a much more elaborate structure may be necessary to sup- 
port a considerably smaller population. 

It seems absolutely impossible to predict what kind of social organization 
spaceship earth would require. One can visualize everything from a super-hier- 
archical Brave New World, with a small elite and a large number of happy robots, 
or one could visualize a highly decentralized society relying on automatic cyber- 
netic controls in a virtually anarchic utopia. 

What is clear in the midst of all this uncertainty is that in the light of the 
enormous intellectual and moral task which lies ahead of mankind, the political 
revolutions of the last 200 years fade into relative insignificance. Neither the 
American, the French, nor the Russian revolutions created fundamental changes 
in the state of man and the ideologies which supported them are quite inade- 
quate to bear the weight of this enormous transition which man faces. 

This is not to deny the importance of the political task. Indeed, the organi- 
zation of the political life of the planet may well be the factor that will make the 
difference between successful re-entry and possibly quite irretrievable disaster, 
for a landing is more dangerous than a takeoff. The political task, however, and 
the intellectual labor which must precede it still largely lie ahead of us. This is an 
age of disillusionment with all previous political solutions and political organi- 
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zations. Neither capitalism nor Communism can solve the imminent danger in- 
volved in the international threat system. Nobody has solved the problem of 
how to develop the tropics without either demographic or ecological disaster. 
Nobody has solved the problem of how to prevent the insidious corruption both 
of the culture of the powerful and the culture of the impotent. We need a new 
image of the total dynamics of the social system more realistic than those 
provided by ideologies either of the right or of the left. 

If the present excitement about the environment is to produce more than 
emotion, platitudes, and attempts to take us back to the good old days when the 
poor knew their place, it will have to stimulate us to an analysis of social 
dynamics both more realistic and more appealing than any we now possess. 


Notes 


1. Though I shall not dwell on it here, the growth of population is not excluded from my 
terms of reference. For economic growth is one of the preconditions of the secular growth 
in population. 


2. Technology and Growth: The Price We Pay. (1969) 


3. The Federal revenues alone are growing at an annual rate of between $15 billion to $20 
billion, 


4. The slogan that “the who pollutes should pay the cost of his pollution” is not the same 
thing as effective antipollutive legislation, and can indeed act to encourage delaying tactics. 
It can, for example, be asked what the costs really are, on whom does the damage fall, and 
which firms or people can be held to be responsible for what part and with what degree of 
probability. A case is then made for more research into this complex question and we are 
back in square one. The proposal above can, in principle, be made specific. It sets a time 
limit, say 3 years, after which a specified range of pollutants will be prohibited entirely 
(above some specified degree) unless the enterprise has a permit, renewed annually, entitling 
it to some greater degree of pollution. One condition under which such a permit might be 
given would be the existence of unanimous consent of all affected parties (for example in 
the case of noise). Another condition might be that the enterprise is employing an approved 
preventive technology and/or that it reduces its output to a level determined by reference to 
standard economic criteria. Any infringement of the law would bring on action by the 
public prosecutor. 


5. There is little solace to be had from observation that after centuries of mutual an- 
tagonism, religious denominations are drawing together. For this is happening at a time 
when religion plays no vital part in the organization of society. In a vain attempt to appear 
relevant to the needs of society, the churches are directing their appeal less to the spirtual 
life of the community and more towards its social and psychological needs. In adapting 
themselves to modern life in a bid for physical survival, they are divesting themselves of 
spiritual authority. They are transforming themselves into lay institutions offering society 
material aid, guidance, and practical advice. They have little choice in the matter. How 
many Protestant churchmen today believe in God? 
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President 
Nixon’s 
Trip 
to 
Peking 
and 
Moscow: 
A 
Journey 
of 


Peace? 


In February, 1972 and in May, 1972 millions 
watched on television as the United States President travelled to Red 
China and to the USSR. For in many ways this historic 
journey seemed to signify a significant thaw in the foreign relations 
between the United States and the two major Communist regimes; 
seemed to usher in a new era of co-existence and an end to the Cold War. 
Excerpted below are the speeches which President Nixon made following his 
return to the United States. 

Do you find it paradoxical that President Nixon, whose political 
career has been based on anti-Communism, should be 
responsible for rapprochement with the Communists? Does the trip suggest a 
“new” foreign policy? Or does it seem to signify the fact that the 
world’s three super powers, United States, USSR, and Red China, wish to 
dominate world affairs? What political motives may have 
prompted the trips? 


I want to express my very deep appreciation, and the appreciation of all of us, 
for this wonderfully warm welcome that you have given us, and for the support 


that we have had on the trip that we have just completed, from Americans of 


both political parties and all walks of life across this land. 
Because of the superb efforts of the hard-working members of the press who 


From Congressional Record, speech made by President Nixon on his return to the United 


States from China. (March 8, 1972). 
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accompanied us—they got even less sleep that I did—millions of Americans in 
this past week have seen more of China than I did. Consequently, tonight I 
would like to talk to you not about what we saw, but what we did, to sum up 
the results of the trip and to put it in perspective. 

When I announced this trip last July, I described it as a journey for peace. In 
the last 30 years, Americans have in three different wars gone off by the hun- 
dreds of thousands to fight, and some to die, in Asia and in the Pacific. One of 
the central motives behind my journey to China was to prevent that from 
happening a fourth time to another generation of Americans. 

As I have often said, peace means more than the mere absence of war. In a 
technical sense, we were at peace with the Peoples Republic of China before this 
trip, but a gulf of almost 12,000 miles and 22 years of non-communication and 
hostility separated the United States of America from the 750 million people 
who live in the Peoples Republic of China, and that is one-fourth of all of the 
people in the world. 

As a result of this trip, we have started the long process of building a bridge 
across that gulf, and even now we have something better than the mere absence 
of war. Not only have we completed a week of intensive talks at the highest 
levels; we have set up a procedure whereby we can continue to have discussions 
in the future. We have demonstrated that nations with very big and fundamental 
differences can learn to discuss those differences calmly, rationally, and frankly, 
without compromising their principles. This is the basis of a structure for peace, 
where we can talk about differences, rather than fight about them. 

The primary goal of this trip was to reestablish communication with the 
Peoples Republic of China after a generation of hostility. We achieved that goal. 
Let me turn now to our joint communique. 

We did not bring back any written or unwritten agreements that will guarantee 
peace in our time. We did not bring home any magic formula which will make 
unnecessary the efforts of the American people to continue to maintain the 
strength so that we can continue to be free. 

We made some necessary and important beginnings, however, in several areas. 
We entered into agreements to expand cultural, educational and journalistic 
contacts between the Chinese and American people. We agreed to work to begin 
and broaden trade between our two countries. We have agreed that the commun- 
ications that have now been established between our governments will be 
strengthened and expanded. 

Most important, we have agreed on some rules of international conduct which 
will reduce the risk of confrontation and war, in Asia and in the Pacific. 

We agreed that we are opposed to domination of the Pacific area by any one 
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power. We agreed that international disputes should be settled without the use 
of the threat of force and we agreed that we are prepared to apply this principle 
to our mutual relations. 

With respect to Taiwan, we stated our established policy that our forces over- 
seas will be reduced gradually as tensions ease, and that our ultimate objective is 
to withdraw our forces as a peaceful settlement is achieved. 

We have agreed that we will not negotiate the fate of other nations behind 
their backs, and we did not do so in Peking. There were no secret deals of any 
kind. We have done all this without giving up any United States commitments to 
any other country. 

In our talks, talks that I had with the leaders of the Peoples Republic and the 
Secretary of State had with the office of the Government of the Peoples Re- 
public in the foreign affairs area, we both realized that a bridge of understanding 
that spans almost 12,000 miles and 22 years of hostility, can’t be built in one 
week of discussions. But we have agreed to begin to build that bridge, recog- 
nizing that our work will require years of patient effort. We made no attempt to 
pretend that major differences did not exist between our two governments, 
because they do exist. 

This communique was unique in honestly setting forth differences rather than 
trying to cover them up with diplomatic double talk. 

One of the gifts that we left behind in Hangchow was a planted sapling of the 
American redwood tree. As all Californians know, and as most Americans know, 
redwoods grow from saplings into the giants of the forest. But the process is not 
one of days or even years; it is a process of centuries. 

Just as we hope that those saplings, those tiny saplings that we left in China, 
will grow one day into mighty redwoods, so we hope, too, that the seeds planted 
on this journey for peace will grow and prosper into a more enduring structure 
for peace and security in the Western Pacific. 

But peace is too urgent to wait for centuries. We must seize the moment to 
move toward that goal now, and this is what we have done on this journey. 

I am sure you realize it was a great experience for us to see the timeless 
wonders of ancient China, the changes that are being made in modern China. 
And one fact stands out among many others, from my talks with the Chinese 
leaders. It is their total belief, their total dedication, to their system of govern- 
ment. That is their right, just as it is the right of any country to choose the kind 
of government it wants. 

But as I return from this trip, just as has been the case on my return from 
other trips abroad which have taken me to over 80 countries, I come back to 
America with an even stronger faith in our system of government. 

As I flew across America today, all the way from Alaska, over the Rockies, the 
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plains, and then on to Washington, I thought of the greatness of our country, 
and most of all, I thought of freedom, the opportunity, the progress that 200 
million Americans are privileged to enjoy. I realized again this is a beautiful 
country, and tonight my prayer and my hope is that as a result of this trip, our 
children will have a better chance to grow up in a peaceful world. 

Thank you. 


Special Report to the Congress 
Address by the President of the United States 
(H. Doc. No. 92-305) 


During the past 13 days we have flown more than 16,000 miles and we visited 
four countries, and everywhere we went, to Austria, the Soviet Union, Iran, 
Poland, we could feel the quickening pace of change in old international rela- 
tionship and the people’s genuine desire for friendship for the American people, 
everywhere new hopes are rising for a world no longer shadowed by fear and 
want and war. And as Americans we can be proud that we now have an historic 
opportunity to play a great role in helping to achieve man’s oldest dream, a 
world in which all nations can enjoy the blessings of peace. 

On this journey we saw many memorable sights, but one picture which will 
always remain indelible in our memory—the flag of the United States of America 
flying high in the spring breeze above Moscow’s ancient Kremlin fortress. To 
millions of Americans for the past quarter century the Kremlin has stood for 
implacable hostility toward all that we cherish, and to millions of Russians the 
American flag has long been held up as a symbol of evil. No one would have 
believed, even a short time ago, that these two apparently irreconcilable symbols 
would be seen together as we saw them for those few days. 

Now, this does not mean that we bring back from Moscow the promise of 
instant peace, but we do bring the beginning of a process that can lead to a 
lasting peace.... 

The foundation has been laid for a new relationship between the two most 
powerful nations in the world, and now it is up to us—to all of us here in this 
Chamber, to all of us across America—to join with other nations in building a 
new house upon that foundation, one that can be a home for the hopes of 
mankind and a shelter against the storms of conflict. ... 

The pattern of United States-Soviet summit diplomacy in the cold war era is 


From Congressional Record, (H. Doc. No. 92-305). House, June 1, 1972, “Special Report to 
the Congress—Address by the President of the United States,” regarding President Nixon’s 
trip to Moscow. 
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well known to all those in this Chamber. One meeting after another produced a 
brief, euphoric mood—the spirit of Geneva, the spirit of Camp David, the spirit 
of Vienna, the spirit of Glassboro—but without producing significant progress on 
the really difficult issues... . 

We sought to establish not a superficial spirit of Moscow, but a solid record of 
progress on solving the difficulties which so long have divided our two nations, 
and also have divided the world. Reviewing the number and the scope of agree- 
ments that emerged. I think we have accomplished that goal. 

Recognizing the responsibility of the advanced, industrial nations to set an 
example in combating mankind’s common enemies, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have agreed to cooperate in efforts to reduce pollution and en- 
hance environmental quality. We have agreed to work together in the field of 
medical science and public health, particularly in the conquest of cancer and 
heart disease. Recognizing that the quest for useful knowledge transcends the 
differences between ideologies and social systems, we have agreed to expand 
United States and Soviet cooperation in many areas of science and technology. 
We have joined in plans for an exciting new adventure—a new adventure in the 
cooperative exploration of space which will begin, subject to congressional 
approval of funds, with the joint orbital mission of an Appollo vehicle and a 
Soviet spacecraft in 1975. By forming habits of cooperation and strengthening 
institutional ties in areas of peaceful enterprise, these four agreements to which I 
have referred will create on both sides a steadily growing vested interest in the 
maintenance of the good relations between our two countries. Expanded United 
States-Soviet trade will also yield advantages to both of our nations. When the 
two largest economies in the world start trading with each other on a much 
larger scale, living standards in both nations will rise, and the stake which both 
have in peace will increase. ... 

Three-fifths of all the people alive in the world today have spent their whole 
lifetimes under the shadow of a nuclear war which could be touched off by the 
arms race among the great powers. Last Friday in Moscow we witnessed the 
beginning of the end of that era which began in 1945. We took the first step 
toward a new era of mutually agreed restraint and arms limitation between the 
two principal nuclear powers. With this step we have enhanced the security of 
both nations. We have begun to check the wasteful and dangerous spiral of 
nuclear arms which has dominated relations between our two countries for a 
generation. We have begun to reduce the level of fear by reducing the causes of 
fear for our two peoples and for all peoples of the world... . 

As we seek better relations with those who have been our adversaries we will 
not let down our friends and allies around the world. 
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And in this period we must keep our economy vigorous and competitive if the 
opening for greater East-West trade is to mean anything at all, and if we do not 
wish to be shouldered aside in world markets by the growing potential of the 
economies of Japan, Western Europe, the Soviet Union, and the People’s Re- 
public of China. For America to continue its role of helping to build a more 
peaceful world we must keep America No. 1 economically in the world. 

And we must maintain our own momentum of domestic innovation and 
growth and reform if the opportunities for joint action with the Soviets are to 
fulfill their promise. As we seek agreements to build peace abroad we must keep 
America moving forward at home. 

Most importantly, if the new age we seek is ever to become a reality, we must 
keep America strong in spirit, a nation proud of its greatness as a free society, 
confident of its mission in the world. Let us be committed to our way of life as 
wholeheartedly as the Communist leaders with whom we seek a new relationship 
are committed to their system. 

Let us always be proud to show in our words and actions what we know in our 
hearts, that we believe in America. 

These are just some of the challenges of peace. They are in some ways even 
more difficult than the challenges of war. But we are equal to them, and as we 
meet them we will be able to go forward and explore the sweeping possibilities 
for peace which this season of summits has now opened up for the world. 

For decades America has been locked in hostile confrontation with the two 
great Communist powers, the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. 
We were engaged with the one at many points and almost totally isolated from 
the other. But our relationships with both had reached a deadly impasse. All 
three countries were victims of the kind of bondage about which George Wash- 
ington long ago warned in these words: 


The nation which indulges toward another an habitual hatred is a slave 
to its own animosity. 


But now in the brief space of 4 months these journeys to Peking and to 
Moscow have begun to free us from perpetual confrontation. We have moved 
toward better understanding, mutual respect, point-by-point settlement of dif- 
ferences with both of the major Communist powers. 

Now, this one series of meetings has not rendered an imperfect world suddenly 
perfect. There still are deep philosophical differences. There still are parts of the 
world in which age-old hatreds persist. The threat of war has not been elimi- 
nated. It has been reduced. We are making progress toward a world in which 
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leaders of nations will settle their differences by negotiation, not by force, and 
in which they learn to live with their differences so that their sons will not have 
to die for those differences. 

It was particularly fitting that this trip, aimed at building such a world, should 
have concluded in Poland. No country in the world has suffered more from war 
than Poland, and no country has more to gain from peace. The faces of the 
people, who gave us such a heart-warming welcome in Warsaw yesterday and 
then again this morning and this afternoon, told an eloquent story of suffering 
from war in the past and of hope for peace in the future. One could see it in 
their faces. It made me more determined than ever that America must do all in 
its power to help that hope for peace come true for all people in the world. 

As we continue that effort, our unity of purpose and action will be all-impor- 
tant. For the summits of 1972 have not belonged just to one person or to one 
party or to one branch of our Government alone. Rather, they are part of a great 
national journey for peace. Every American can claim a share in the credit for 
the success of that journey so far, and every American has a major stake in the 
success of the future. An unparalleled opportunity has been placed in America’s 
hands. Never has there been a time when hope was more justified or when 
complacency was more dangerous. 

We have made a good beginning. And because we have begun, history now lays 
upon us a special obligation to see it through. We can seize this moment or we 
can lose it. We can make good this opportunity to build a new structure of peace 
in the world, or we can let it slip away. 

Together, therefore, let us seize the moment so that our children and the 
world’s children can live free of the fears and free of the hatreds that have been 
the lot of mankind through the centuries. And then the historians of some 
future age will write of the year 1972, not that this was the year America went 
up to the summit and then down to the depths of the valley again, but that this 
was the year when America helped to lead the world up out of the lowlands of ~ 
constant war and on to the high plateau of lasting peace. 
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Ending 


Students will perhaps remember the golden bird in Yeat’s 
poem that sang of eternity—of what was past and passing 
and to come, thereby consoling a rather drowsy emperor. “The artifice 
of eternity” is small consolation for dying generations. In 
this respect it matters little whether you believe the age of the 
world to be six thousand years or five thousand millions; whether you 
think time will stop or that the world is eternal; 
there is still a need to speak humanly of a life’s importance in 
relation to it—a need in the moment of existence to belong, to be related 
to a beginning and an end, 
There are other prophets beside golden bird. One of them is 
Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), the British essayist and poet who wrote 
“Dover Beach” over a century ago, in 1867. 


The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 


Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


From New Poems by Matthew Arnold (London: Macmillan, 1869). 
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Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow, 
Of human misery; we 


Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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